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The Toy-Shop 


By Margarita Spalding Gerry 


The child is eternal. and so are toys and tears and lauahter. 
When the house is put in order by strange men, when the clothes 
that were worn and the tool 


that were used are put away, there 
will be found an upper room full of toys. These remain. 


HE Man was leaving his fashion. They 
own front door. On the eare he was 
steps he paused and look- and he sighed. Though he shut i$ eyes 
ed sombrely back. The determinedly, he knew that another grim 
white pillars of the facade building just beyond, the usual end of his 
rose before him in stately 


journeying, demanded him, and he sighed 
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reminded him of the 


evading for the moment, 
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again. This time there was something 
more than weariness in the sound. 

From around the corner of the house, 
which almost hid from view the white 
tents of the Home 
Ile was bright-faced, and magnificent in 


Guard, ran a ehild. 


a miniature officer’s uniform. 
“ Oh, papa-day !” he cried. “ Never mind 


the curtains for my stage. You are always 


too busy now to see my plays, anyway—!” 

Ife interrupted himself to fling this in 
“But get lots of soldiers 

and one company of cavalry. I can’t get 


him surrounded without two more com 


yx tulantly: 


panies—and six cannon!” 

The child lisped so in his eagerness 
that no one but his father could have 
nderstood him, and his father was so 
lost in his gloomy thought that he did 
When 


the expected re ply did not come, the boy 


not know the child had spoken. 


looked his wonder. 
papa-day!” he eried, giv- 
ing the Man a little push. “I want 
some soldic rs!” 

Startled out of his sadness, the father 
looked at the ehild. 

‘Soldiers? All right, son; [’m off 


for a walk now. I saw a shop the 


‘ Papa-day 


other day.” 

He walked off. It was not a beautiful 
street down which he turned. Even the 
fine width of it suggested an inflated 
sense of its own importance. There were 
some good lines in the structure at the 
first corner, but the building was un 
finished, and drooped sadly, like an eagle 
without its wings. Beyond that corner 
Looking 
at the mud, the Man wished vaguely that 


he had worn his boots. 


the paving of the street ended. 


He swung down the row of dingy 
business houses, his eye on the ragged 
sky-line. His ungainly strides covered 
the ground rapidly, even though in ab- 
straction he stumbled over the uneven 
brick sidewalk. The Man’s face fell 
again into lines of melancholy thought. 
“There is no hope for it,” he told 
himself. “T will have to sign the war- 
rant. I ean’t find the shadow of an 
excuse. It is a clear case of desertion.” 
His thoughts drifted to the armies facing 
each other in the cheerless, raw Decem 
ber weather—his army sodden with fogs, 
sullen with inaction. “ The poor young 


fellow must be punished.” The Man’s 
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heart ached with comprehension. He un- 
derstood so well the wave of homesick- 
ness, for which he had the more tender 
sympathy because of the absence of it 
“ After 
all, he is a soldier, and he must be pun 
ished for the good of the others. And 
that boy like so 


in his owl cheerless boyhood. 


many other boys 

would have been a hero, not a desert 
wheel. It 
is idleness that makes traitors of them. 


er, at another turn of the 


Where can I find a man who will end 
all this?” 

Ile passed the comfortable portico of a 
church which carried with it a breath 
of thrifty village life. He had been there 
the Sunday before, and the minister had 
“Peace!” The word 
smote him, for he had ordained war. 
“Peace! Some 


where in the Eternal Consciousness must 


prayed for peace. 
How can I compass it? 


rest the knowledge. But how can I 
‘Such knowledge is too 
high; I cannot attain to it,” 
the Man. 

With the thought he 


He was opposite a 


discover it? 


froal d 


raised his eves. 
young ladies’ boarding- 
school. It was a decorous place, sedately 
retired on a terrace. A group of young 
women in billowing crinolines were re- 
turning from the daily walk. There was 
a lively ripple of subdued comment as 
he looked up. 

“Did you ever see such awkwardness ?” 
asked of her companion a girl from Vir 
“And the creases in his coat!” 
There was much 


vinia. 
mirth, in the midst 
of which a young lady from Maryland 
laughed out: 

“Did you ever see him try to bow to 
a lady ?” 

Quite ignorant of these girlish strict- 
ures, the Man caught the eye of the 
youngest boarder, who, kept in the house 
with a sore throat, was flattening her 
nose hopelessly against the window-pane. 
Something in the face of the sad-looking 
man made her throw him a shy little ap- 
peal for sympathy from two red and 
swollen eyes. “He answered it. Then: 

“That child, too, IT may have made 
fatherless even now,” he 
shuddered. e 

“ How to end it?” His mind kept him 
remorselessly at work. “I have failed. 
Another man know —so many 
claim to know. If a better man were in 


thought, and 


might 


vole 26 ehiniasallly 
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THE MAN WAS LEAVING HIS OWN FRONT DOOR 
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my place, perhaps he could stop the kill- 
ing and the sorrow.” 

He was approaching a poorer part of 
the city, where modest homes and small 
industries bound about the lives of sim- 
ple folk, quite apart from the square, 
dignified old houses where the aristocrats 
lived. The houses seemed to press in 
upon him like the sorrows of the world. 
He thought of those who had gone out 
from them. 

“My hand sent them out—the bright 
youth, North and South—to kill and to 
be killed. And my hand eannot bring 
them back. Had I the right to do it? 
How could I have thought that any good 
could come from such as I? I thought 
I saw clearly—I, sprung out of such dark- 
ness—having seen such sin. What right 
had I to think that I eould lead? It was 
a crime!” 

Ile came to a group of tiny two-story 
shops—cobblers’ rooms, dingy groceries. 

“Would it not be less a sin to end it 
all-—to make way for some man who was 
not cursed before he was born? Surely 
it would not be a sin to lay it all down 
no matter the way—to end it all—to 
make way—” 

A little child, turning to go into one 
of the shops, brushed lightly against him, 
and he started. When he looked up his 
face was tragic. Through the daze came 
a recollection. Surely it was here, the 
fifth door from the corner, that he was 
going. It was a toy-shop he was looking 
for. Yes, that was the name—Schotz. 
For the son had said he wanted toys. The 
father entered the shop, though he saw 
but dimly. His mind was turned in on 
its own sorrows, and he went in, mutter- 
ing to his own ears: “ To end it all—to 
make way.” 

He had to wait for a moment while 
the mite who had ushered him in made 
her purchase. It was a girl child. She 
was too awestruck by the glories laid 
before her to talk: but she managed to 
point with a fat forefinger to the penny 
doll she desired. The gesture with which 
she seized it brought—strangely enough— 
a smile to the deep-set eyes of the stran- 
ger who stood watching her. His face 
was quite different when he _ smiled. 
Lines which had seemed nothing but 
deep-graven channels for sorrow became 
paths for tenderness. Outside he heard 


her break into excited high-voiced tri- 
umph, which was mingled with the chat- 
ter of her mates. 

The little shop was a modest place. On 
one side was a counter where, safe under 
glass, were home-made candies and cakes, 
with a rosy-cheeked apple or two. Sut, 
lining the walls, tumbling over shelves, 
crowded into old-fashioned presses, were 
the toys. There were dolls, of course, 
patrician wax dolls with delicate eyebrows 
of real hair, hearty, wooden-jointed dolls 
that were a real comfort to little mothers. 
There were wheels of fortune where one 
could see a steeple-chase if he spun hard 
enough to make the horses vault the 
hurdles. There was a fascinating con- 
fusion of supple-jacks, house furniture, 
houses of Oriental magnificence, little 
imported German toys — horses, trees, 
dogs. As the Man’s melancholy eyes 
comprehended all that the place contained 
to minister to childish delight, something 
of the bitterness left them. In its place 
was a curious inertness. One would have 
said that the man’s being was paralyzed 
with doubt. 

The next instant he had seen some 
thing that brought grief back again 
something that reminded him of his bur- 
den. For, marehing valiantly over the 
shelves, storming wooden boxes flanked 
with cannon, were toy soldiers. There 
were, too, all the necessary trappings of 
combat — swords, guns, soldier suits. 
arrayed in which youthful generals 
could marshal their forees and sweep 
the enemy’s army before them — while 
their fathers elsewhere learned the trag- 
edy of war. 

Behind the counter was a_ pretty, 
young-faeced woman, who looked her fifty 
years only from the softness sometimes 
brought by the records of many days. 
She smiled at him in friendly fashion 
and, unhurried, waited his request. 
While she reached for the toys the son 
had asked for, the Man, bent over the 
counter. fingered the dolls left lying there 
from the last small purchaser with 
clumsy, gentle fingers. 

“Who makes that ‘dolly’ furniture ?” 
he asked idly. “I wish I could get 
any one to work for me one-half so 
well. Carved, too. I didn’t know there 
were tools fine enough to make those 
tiny wreaths.” 
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Mrs. Schotz shook her head at him 
good-humoredly. 

“My man, he speak English. I—not 
ean.” Following her gesture, the stran 
ger saw, in the back part of the shop, a 
patient figure at ,.work. 

Joseph Schotz was sitting in an invalid 
chair, a table littered with tools and bits 
of wood by his side. One leg, bandaged 
and swathed, rested on a cushion. Ilis 
strong peasant face was seamed and 
drawn with pain. 

The Man was beside him in an instant. 

“Yes, I make the dolls’ houses and 
earve the furniture—great work, that, for 
aman, sir? I used to be a cabinet-maker 
at Annapolis—before my leg got so bad. 
No, sir, I did not learn my trade there. 
I was apprenticed to Cadieux, who was 
eabinet-maker to Napoleon. Yes, the 
Emperor. Who else could it have been ? 
But that was after those pigs of Russians 
shot me in the leg. It was their ball that 
brought me here—” with a contemptu- 
ous glance at his bandaged leg. “I was 


color-bearer-— you see, I was too young 
to go in any other way. I was sixteen 
when I was wounded.” 








The Man found himself a chair. 

“Why, no, sir, it isn’t much of a story. 
It is only that I could never stay still. 1 
don’t believe men were ever meant to. 
That’s why it’s He checked himself 
with a glance at his wife. “I was born 
in the Tyrol, but the name of Buonaparte 
pulled me to Franee. Why, sir, I don’t 
know what it was, but he is the only great 
man I have ever known. He made you 
drop everything and go with him, that is 
all. We never stopped to ask what it was, 
but—he knew his soldiers, he didn’t know 
what it was to be afraid—and where he 
wanted to go he went.” 

The Man, who had been listening thus 
far with sympathy, started—at these last 
words into tenseness. 

“Did your Napoleon never—doubt ?” he 
asked, with rather a breathless voice. 

“Tf he did, no one ever saw him,” 
chuckled the cabinet-maker, indulgently. 
“That was why we followed him. It 
sounds like very little, but—if he could 
call me to-day, I’d jump up and hop on 
ene leg after him.” 

Had Joseph Schotz not been lost in the 
one story that never failed to thrill him 
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of his shattered dreams and his hero—he 
would that the face of the 
tall man who sat before him had lapsed 


have noticed 


into hope lessness. This time there was 

even something desperate in the eyes. 

But Napoleon’s color-bearer went on: 
‘But you see—instead of that I’m 


he re.” at 


a repre ssed passion of bitterness, which 


glanced at his leg again with 


made him in some dark way kin to the 
man who listened. “It was when I 
couldn’t fight for him that I learned to 


earve the the 


was near the 


the chairs at 


that 


wreaths on 


Tuileries—after all, 


end. It is never as the Emperor on 
his throne that I think of him—lI have 
seen him so—or as the general on horse- 


back; but 


coat 


as the soldier in his gray over- 
about 


going had a 
eouldn’t 


that was Buonaparte.” 


among us. [le 


way of standing, sir, as if you 


dislodge him 


Mrs. Schotz had ron back to the coun 
ter with the toys the stranger sought. 
With an irresolute effort he moved list 
lessly toward them. There was a whole 


regiment of little men in blue, and with 
them a gold-decked 
uniform waving his sword above a pran- 
cing steed. The Man laid his hand upon 
the toy and moved it absently into posi- 
tion at th 


Lforveous 


officer in 


The brave 
general toppled spinelessly over when the 


head of the men. 


great gnarled hand was removed. The 
woman shook her head. 

“ Tle not—can—stand,” she said, in her 
hesitating English. “ Too heavy—of the 


head. This ”—substituting a plain lit- 
tle captain with modest sword held at at- 
tention—* this stand so you 


not can— 


dis—lodge him.” 

The Man raised his head alertly as the 
woman echoed so unconsciously her hus- 
band’s The was a 
quicker one than could have been expect- 
ed from the languor of the whole figure. 
He gave 


words. movement 


a quick glance from the man to 
the woman and then at the toy soldiers. 
Then he squared his shoulders. His hand 
closed the top-heavy little 
general absently, 


again upon 
and, half swept him 
The plain little officer was moved 
The officer stood. A light 
that was half humor and half inspiration 
broke upon the rugged face of the man 
who bent over them both. 

“No more generals on horseback,” he 
muttered. “ My man may ride when it 


aside. 


into position. 
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is necessary, but he must know how to 
walk, too. I want one—I wonder if I 
know him—who ‘stands so you can’t 


dislodge him’ and who ‘ knows his men.’ 
Perhaps they have given me the answer 
to it all. Perhaps, after all, I can find 
him. Perhaps. And ‘where he wants to 
go ’—was that the word?” 


The 


He pored over 
back to her 
needles or the 


the toys. woman went 
The click of 
tool raised or laid down 
the only sound heard in the shop. 

“ Are you buying th 


knitting. 


noise of a was 


soldiers for your 


hovs? It’s wonderful how they take to 
them these days.” The voice of th 
cabinet-maker broke the stillness. Hy 
repeated the question before the Man 
heard. And even then the answer was 
slow in coming. 

‘T have but one boy to buy toys for 
now,” said the Man at length. “ The 
other one—that is left is too old. And 
in spite of all, the child must be mad: 


happy.” 
Ile 
they contained the answer to som« 
tion. Ilis eves fell 
tain. He nodded as though he recognized 
one. “TI believe I 
thought, half fearfully. “ He ‘stands so 
dislodge him’— he 
know what it is to be afraid ’—he 


turned again to the soldiers as if 
ques 


agail 


upon the cap 


some know,” he 


you ean’t doesn’t 


‘walks 


about among his men’—he ‘knows 
them.’” The Man seized the officer al 


most fiercely and held it in his big hand. 
“T will put him there. He will stand. 
And ”—his face lit up with sudden fire 
“and ‘where he wants to go’ he shall 
go, please God!” 
Ile swept the soldiers into a heap and 


pushed them from him, waiting impa 


tiently while Mrs. Schotz deftly made 
them up into a parcel. But when that 
was done he still lingered. Suddenly 


he turned to Joseph Schotz with a sort 
of desperation. 
“Tid he never—waver—your Napoleon 
even when he watched thousands of you 
men .with children 


because he 


even die, and die 
placed vou there 
the shambles ?” 

The cabinet-maker raised his head from 
his work in surprise. Bre inexplicable 
the face of the other man 
brought an unusual thoughtfulness into 
the peasant’s face. 

“T do not know ”—he 


bound in 


agony in 


hesitated—* I 











m 
le 
in 
to 
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am not sure. He must have felt—but 
no one ever saw him. He could not stop. 
[There was not a moment when, if he had 
halted—even to pity—all the great Thing 
he was building would not have fallen 
about his ears—and carried all France 
down with it. No, he could not stop. If 
he had been of those who falter ’—her 
Schotz shrugged his shoulders with the 
gesture of the Frenchmen he had fought 


amongst “ Buonaparte should not have 


played the game of war.” 

The tall man wineed. He looked for a 
moment as if the cabinet-maker had taunt 
ed him—knowing. Then he straightened 
his shoulders. Ilis face hardened into 
lines of steadfastness and determination. 
Taking up his parcel 

“Thank you,” he said, with a d per 
intonation than one would have expected 
in return for so slight a deed—* thank 
you,” he said to Jose ph Schotz, and wru 
his hand with a grasp that hurt. Then 
he hurried out. 

When they had watched the great fig 
ure out of sight 

“Who is h that tall man? Do you 
know, my wife?” asked Joseph Schotz, in 
their own tongue. 

“Some American,” replied his wife, 
with democratic unconeern. Then when 
her husband continued to gaze ear- 
nestly at the door from which their 
guest had departed, “ A sad-looking man, 
I think.” 

“Yes, he is one that carries with him 
the sorrows of the world. When he came 
into the world he had already known 
what it was to sorrow. Men like that 
must learn to laugh or they cannot live.” 

“ What does it matter?” she said, rally- 
ing him. “ He is not thy Napoleon.” 

“ No, he is not Napoleon,” replied the 
man, quickly, looking down at his hand, 
still red from the pressure of the bony 
fingers. “ No—Napoleon never played— 
with toys.” 


Joseph Schotz was weaker in the sum- 
mer heat when the Man next came to the 
toy-shop. The wife was at market, so 
there was nobody in the place save Joseph 
and the little neighbor girl who was being 
taught to take in pennies like a woman 


grown. She was not an altogether profit- 
able clerk, however, for she outdid Mrs. 
Schotz in giving too good measure for the 
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pennies. But there was need for he r help, 
ind soon the re Wo ld bn more 
The Man entered th shop e: 
From his remembering glance that com 
prehended the place to its farthest shelf 
one would have said that he had just left 
if He was stooping and ecare-worn, but 
nis eyes sought the toys with expectation 
And as he dwelt upon this spot which 
ministered to pure delight a territory 
{ 


lowerings of 


consecrated to thos: 





I 2 l 
up faney which the children eall toys 
his bent shoulders straightened and his 
deep eyes bi gan to smile For a few mo 
ments he said nothing He was lik 
man who was drinking great draught 


of water, a parched man, new from des 
ert sands. At last he crossed to wher 
Joseph waited. 

“T found my man, he began, with 
uutstretched hand. Then he checked hin 


se If, realizing that Joss ph could not ki 


In that moment he saw the ravages that 
suffering had wrought upon the sick 
man’s face, and a new look came into 


his eves, 

“Tlow is it with you, my friend?” he 
asked. THis voice would have been tender 
had he not taken eare to make it merely 
frank—as from one man to another who 
was bearing pain without words. Then 
Joseph saw that he was changed from the 
man who had sought the shop the Decem 
her gone by. There was sorrow in the 
eves, but there Vas no more cle spair. 

‘Some toy soldic rs, please,” the stran 
ger said to the little girl who waited be 
hind the counter. His tone had both 
firmness and purpose in it, but it had 
changed into mere kindness when he 
turned again to Joseph. 

“What do vou think of our new gen 
eral, friend Schotz?” he asked. 

“Tle knows how to win victories,” re- 
plied Joseph, “ but 

“Tt is long, is it not, too long? Would 
vour Napoleon have ended it sooner?” 
The glance of the ke ep-set eves was keen. 
At last he answered the uncertainty on 
the peasant’s face with a great sigh. 

“Yes it is long. Oh, more than 
that,” he interrupted himself to say to 
the little clerk. “ More soldiers than 
that.” He crossed the room to give her a 
gentle pat on the cheek—a caress which 
somehow made her feel his impatience to 
be at play. “We need all you ean get, 
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all vou have. We must reach the end 
quickly, no matter how many lives it may 
cost. That is the only way to be merci- 
ful.” He was talking now to himself. 
The child made round eyes, but she 
brought the legions out. Before they 
were all there the Man was back at 
the counter. 


“Cannon too lots of them.” His 
voice was absent, for he was arranging 
the soldiers into opposing camps. “ There 
must be some plan which will end it. 
This box will do for a fort. This for an- 
other. This chap is making faces, but 
we'll use him too. Into your shell, sir. 
It’s the rampart we need The jack in- 
the-box was cut short in the midst of a 


horrible grimace. 


‘Was the boy pleased with his toys?’ 
asked Joseph Schotz from his end of the 
room. His voice was wistful; he had nev 
er needed t se his skill for the delight 
of children of his own. 

“Yes, my 

“Yes, there is indeed a change in the 
Man since his first visit.” thought Jo- 


friend.” 


seph. The smile with which the guest 
looked p from his toys warmed the 
sick man’s heart, about which a chill 
had heen gathering. 

“But he wants more. He always 
does.” There was the purest delight in 
the father’s face as he spoke. “ Just the 


other day I came across an upper cham- 
ber in our house which was full of tovs. 
They were all forgotten; but each one had 
That’s the 
thing Ile doesn’t even have to learn his 
lessons from them as I do.” He smiled 
whimsically. “I am trying to give him 
all the tovs I didn’t have. And’ his 
voice died away, and he forced the 
words with difficulty-—‘* he must have 
all that I meant to give the boy who 


went away. 


made him happy for a day. 


“You mustn’t spoil him,” said Schotz, 

after a moment, with the perfunctory 
morality of the childless man. 
“ Bless 
you, you can’t spoil children with love. 
Why, my boy plays with his soldiers, but 
he doesn’t know that war is anything but 
a game. I wish his father could win 
battles with toy soldiers and tin swords.” 
His eyes were drawn back to the counter. 
The next moment he was lost to every 
sight and sound. 


The smile broke out again. 


Marvellous operations were soon in 
progress on the counter. One set of men 
was intrenched behind all the boxes with- 
in sight. Advance and retreat—shifting 
to right and to left—both sides alert, one 
would have said—they seemed so under 
the great hands that hovered over them 
the besieged army handled with the sam« 
cool intelligence—both sides manceuvred 
for pusition. 

The cuckoo-clock in the corner struck 
eleven The little clerk stared with 
mouth open at the big man who played 
with toys. Schotz watched him with 
questioning eyes as the stranger knitted 
shaggy brows over some probiem that 
baffled him. 

Creeping ever nearer, closing in around 
by patient degrees, came the army mar- 
shalled by the plain little officer, with 
sword at attention, marching on foot at 
the head of his men. 

“1 have it!” cried the Man, in heart- 
felt triumph. He looked up. There was 
a dawning realization of his audience. 

“A queer thing for an old man like 
me to be playing with toy soldiers,” he 
laughed, swee ping the late combatants 
into an undignified heap. 

‘So have I seen the officers at home in 
the école de guerre. Such play would aid 
you were you a soldier.” 

The tall man shot a quick glance at 
Joseph, in which there was much humor 
and some s Ispicion. 

“ Tell me—” he began. But he did not 
finish his sentence. He was feverishly 
anxious to be gone. There was so much 
to be done; the child’s fingers were 
clumsy as she wrapped up the soldiers. 
But he found time for a smile at the lit- 
tle maid and a sympathetic pressure of 
Joseph’s hand before he crossed the 
threshold and was gone. 

At the same moment there was a bustle 
at the door. Mrs. Schotz hurried in, 
market-basket in hand. She had not laid 
it down before she was at her husband’s 
side, her anxious eyes searching his face 
to find how he had fared. 

“Clara, the tall man has been here 
again.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I met hil. Do you 
know yet who he is?” 

“T have thought that I have some- 
where seen a face like that,” replied 
Joseph, slowly. “Something made me 
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MARVELLOUS OPERATIONS WERE SOON IN PROGRESS ON THE COUNTER 
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THE 


feel—his playing with the soldiers, which 
yet seemed more than play—he might be 


in the army—he might even be an officer 

and yet he has not the air. Still, they 
are not all drilled in schools, these of- 
ficers in this war.” 

“But listen,” said his wife, as she 
seated herself by him, with joy that 
there was something to tell that he would 
be glad to hear. “I have something to 
tell you. This morning, on my way to 
market, everywhere there were soldiers 

dirty, lean as from hunger, faces 
black with powder stains. At first I 
was afraid— 

“ But, my wife,” said Joseph, indulgent- 
ly, “ what was there to be feared ?” 

“T will te:l you. A crowd of soldiers 
came swaggering into Schmidt’s. They 
ordered him to wait on them, and when 
he asked for money for the food, they 
shook their fists at him with ugly words, 
and ealled for all to come and take what 
they would. Two officers hurried up 
and ordered them to return to their ranks, 
but they laughed at the officers.” 

“ Mutiny!” whisp« red Napoleon’s sol- 
dier, his face pale with excitement. 

“They swore oaths and said that they 
would fight no more battles for men who 
were old women and staved at home while 
they sweated and bled and were starving.” 

“Without doubt their officers ordered 
them into arrest?” demanded Joseph, 
fiercely. 

“Who was there to arrest them? The 
officers looked white, and I was trem- 
bling. More soldiers came into the 
square, until everywhere there were angry 
faces and bodies swaying this way and 
that, while the men were thinking what 
evil they should do. At that moment a 
carriage drove up at full speed. There 
was one man in it. He stood up; he was 
a tall man. A hesitating sort of shout 
went up from the soldiers. Then there 
was a great muttering, and every one 
rushed toward him, and some were shak- 
ing their fists. 

“The man stood still. He said no 
word. But little by little the muttering 
stopped and there was silence. Then the 
crowd began backing away from him. 
There was a break in the mass, and 
through it I saw his face. He was smil- 
ing with—well, the way fathers look at 
their children that have hurt themselves 
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because they were naughty and are yet 
not very bad. Still there was silence.” 

“He held them so?” broke in Joseph. 
“But then he was a great man. But 
who ¢” 

“Wait. He began talking to them. | 
couldn’t hear what he said, for all th 
men began crowding up around him 
But one moment they laughed, and th« 
next they were wiping their eyes with th 
back of their hands.” 

Joseph was listening with shining eyes. 

“When he had driven otf again the 
soldiers went back to their camp. Som 
of them looked downeast and ashamed, 
but most of them were just boyish and 
good-natured, as if they had forgotten 
how they felt before. One boy laughed 
as he passed me: 

“Say, that was a good one about the 
tin soldier. I felt like a toy soldier my 
self when he turned those eyes of his 
on me!’” 

“Who was it?’ asked Joseph Schotz, 
eagerly. “ Have they such a man? Was 
it the new general? I have thought he 
might be such a man—to win such vie 
tories. And yet *—his face fell—“ that 
one is a short man, and this vou said was 
very tall.” 

“The general? No!” said Mrs. Schotz, 
contemptuously. “ It was not the general. 
As he drove off, some boys shouted, 
‘Hurrah for the President!’ ” 

“The President!” Joseph echoed. 

“The President. And, Joseph, when I 
saw his face 1 knew him.” She paused 
to make sure of the effect upon her petted 
invalid of what she had to say. “It was 
he who came to us to buy toy soldiers!” 

She fell back triumphantly when she 
had fired this bolt of wonder. But 
Joseph was looking at her with eyes in 
which there was no wonder—only com 
prehension. 

“So,” he said, slowlv,.—* so—that was 
the President. So Napoleon wou!d have 
done.” 


The doctor had told Joseph that he 
must go to his bed. The old soldier 
winced. A man may be brave before 
bullets and yet quail before the doctor. 
The bed was brought down into the little 
kitchen back of the shop. Joseph in- 
sisted on it. 

“Tt is that I may be able to help you 
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tend the shop,” he said. Sut the real 
reason was that he might not be banished 
from the children’s domain. He could 
till see Minna and Rosa and Bennie 
come for their toys. 

Thus it happened that one morning 
Joseph sat propped up in his narrow iron 
bed. Mrs. Schotz bustled, with much 


demonstration of activity, about her work. 


doseph almost wished that she would go 
ip-stairs. Ile was forced to keep up an 


ippearance of much cheerfulness—if he 


scTre We 


| up his face when the pain came, 
she we pt. 

‘I wonder if the President will come 
to-day,” he thought. “ He said he would 
as soon as he got back. I want to see 
how he looks since the surrender. Strange 
that it should have been on Palm Sun 
day.” Ilis eyes strayed to the mantel- 
piece, where a spray of palm waved from 
a gilt vase. The wife had had it in her 
hand when she came in from the street 
with the news the day before. 

“Tf he would come, it would be easier,” 
thought Joseph. “ He would take my hand 
and look deep into my eyes—it would 
he as if he took some of the pain away 
from me—into his own heart.” And then, 
because some childishness is permitted 
to the sick, he moved pee ishly in his bed 
and thumped his pillow. 

Suddenly the door opened. It was the 
President. Still, a different President 
almost a new one. Tlis shoulders were 
straight and held well back. He walked 
vith a sort of joyous impatience, as 
though he brushed aside palms of victory. 
His eves glowed. He spoke as he entered, 
and his voice broke into a boyish laugh. 
When he looked into the room and saw 
Joseph, the full meaning of the change 
struck him and his face fell. For a mo- 
ment he looked almost abashed. Then, 
shaking his head with decision, he strode 
through the shop to where the sick man 
lay. Ile took Joseph’s hand with reso- 
lute happiness and held it, looking full 
into the other man’s eyes. There was no 
need of words between them. A hearten- 
ing and a tonie influence went from one 
man to the other. 

‘Tt is over, friend Schotz,” he said, 
buoyantly. “The nightmare is over; we 
are awake.” He paused and added, under 
his breath, with humble, halting rever- 
ence, “ Thank God!” 


“They have surrendered.” Joseph 
Schotz raised himself on his elbows. 

“It was the meeting of two great men,” 
said the President. “ Mine and the other. 
He’s a general after our own hearts—eh, 
Schotz—the modest man you helped me 
to choose -? 

The sick man’s face was every minute 
taking on the lines of hope and manly 
force. The other man watched him with 
tender eyes, in which the pity was care 
fully veiled. 

“Yes, we chose him well, my Presi 
dent,” said Joseph, with almost a swagger. 

“You will never know how great my 
gratitude is, Schotz,” suggested the Presi 
dent, “ because you can never know from 
what vou saved me—you and the toy-shop 
The day when first I came here I had 
fallen into a pit digged by my own nature. 
You showed me the way out.” His eyes 
were on the sick man, and he chose the 
words that would hearten most. “ It was 
a great service you did me—and, through 
me, this great land of ours.” 

There was a light in Joseph’s eyes that 
had been absent for many days. 

“And now it is over.” The President 
drew a breath so great that his gaunt 
frame expanded. He settled into a chair 
near the bed with a sigh of restful 
ness. “The boys will come home. Their 
mothers will meet them. Their fathers 
will grip their hands. No, I will not 
think of those who will be missing—the 
time for that has passed. The children 
will hang about their father’s neck. And 
they will be together.’ The light grew 
in the President’s eyes, until it seemed 
they blazed with a love which was that 
of child and father in one and contained 
the passion and tenderness of the uni- 
versal lover. 

Then the President rose, shaking him- 
self like a great spaniel and laughing from 
delight in living. 

“There are things to be done—oh, the 
fight is not over. Perhaps it is only 
begun. But to-day is my perfect moment 
—the first perfect moment of my life, 
God knows.”” He paused and raised him- 
self to his full stature—challenging his 
fate. “It is enough to have lived for. 
I am content!” 

He turned to Schotz again, and his face 
was radiant with steadfast brightness. 

“There will be a future, my friend. 
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THE TOY STOOD IN JOSEPH’S HAND REVEALED—A LITTLE TIN SOLDIER 














THE 


We are I know 
the path will be 


the 


ready for it, are we not? 


clear. I 


done is to heal. 


begun 

Be- 
yond that ”’—he paused, and his forehead 
contracted slightly as if from doubt—* all 
A veil made vague the 
of It seemed to 
Joseph that his great friend 
something that lh 
The face 


ope lie d wick 


have 
first thing to be 


is in the shadow.” 


yovousness his eyes. 
_— 
was looking 


could 


eves 


himself 
the 
.. The 
ltered 


he 


Ipon 


not see, 


brightened 
became luminous. 
President took up his words in an a 
‘Beyond that—l 
ended, happily. 

Joseph for a moment. 
Then, his hand 
touched him timidly on the sleeve. 
President smiled at 
seemed to be 


tone. cannot see,” 


watched him 


and 
The 
There 


they 


uneasy, hi put out 


him again. 


no transition, and vet 


were back again in the world where things 
were to be done and—borne. 

“And now, friend Joseph,” the Presi 
dent took up again the task he had 
set himself in the shadowed toy-shop, 
“when we were in the conquered city 
I found a toy He interrupted him- 
self to laugh. “It was the only loot | 


pe rmitted myself.” 
stared at 
expectation. 

“ For, after all, 
that are worth the consideration of wise 


him with puzzled 


Joseph 
toys are the only things 
folks like you and me.” Tle was busily 
pocket. 
up in m: Iie 
watched while the sick man pulled off the 
after 
came angry with them 
Then the President chuckled glee- 
for he saw the color coming 
At last the toy stood in 
little tin sol- 
dier. Joseph looked at it in wonder. 

“ But what—?” he began. Then, “ Why, 
it is the old uniform 
Where did 
soldier, my President ?”’ 

The President watched him tenderly. 

“That is my friend Joseph. 
Does he look to you like the little color- 
friend, that 
out, in the sparkling sunshine? But see 
He 
He saw a spasm of pain 
He saw the in 
when 
the 


extricating a package from his 


It was done iny wrappings. 


papers, one another. Joseph be- 
they seemed end- 
less. 


fully, 
Joseph’s face. 


into 


Joseph’s hand revealed—a 


he earries the tri- 
find Napoleon’s 


eolor. vou 


secret, 


bearer, my marched gayly 


he is no child—his hair is gray.” 
bent forward. 
face. 

of 
out. 


the worn 
voluntary 


contract 
muscles 


He 


movement 


tortured nerves saw 


cry 
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who sternly 


will of th 


stark man com 


manded his anguish to be decent and 
make no moan. 

“He is a 
my soldic rs, ind in the evening he Is 
the , 
President’s voice 
which 


the world 


soldier, my Joseph, One ot 


greates deed of all.” rh 
idence 


doing 
had sunk into a e: 
with al the pan 


and all 


was melodious 


has known the JON 


lle held with his own the sufferer’s eye 
so that he could not fail to understand. 
‘Tle is a hero—!’ 
The President sat with the sick man 


pregnant silence, while the color 
eame back 
the bed. 
When he 
done, the President 
touched 


sculptor does his clay, 


in a 


into the face of the man on 


At last 


was satisfied 


there smile. 


that 


eame a 
his work as 
lor a 
Joseph’s brow as 
that 


moment 
the 


ch 


rose. 
his hand 
with to 
which is a caress. 

‘And now, friend Jos« ph, good-by.” 
After he had gone, Joseph looked at 


toy the President had left. Ile put it to 


the 


his lips. He held it to his meagre chest. 
And thus they lay, the man and the toy, 
intil the exultation on Joseph’s face 
softened into perfect peace. 
Toyvs—toys—” so his thoughts sang 


Nothing else is real. 
loys of tenderness—toys of mirth 
that back to childhood 


that sweep a man into manhood 


themselves. Toys. 
toys 
sail a man toys 
and be- 
yond.” He held the color-bearer passion 
ately close. “‘ A hero!’ ” “ Thank 


God for the man who knows our hearts. 


he said. 


The world is his toy-shop and men and 


women are his toys. He can use every 


body—it makes no difference how ugly a 
toy may be. He loves them even when 


just like a little girl 
dolly.” 
smiled at his own thoughts with tender 
... "Just like the Christ 
fers us to come to Him. 


they are naughty 


when she spanks her Joseph 


ness. who suf 


‘T wonder ... is it because he loves 


people or because he plays with them 
that he is so far above them?—lI believe 
far off He is 


really neither smiling nor looking sad 


he is very looking on. 
just seeing.” 


The 


ceased. 


The pain had 
Joseph clasped his toy and slept. 


room was quiet. 


t air drifted sudden 
sound. It Mrs. 


sat at work by the lamp, 


Into the damp nigl 


lv a wave of startled 


Sche tZ, who 
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watching late into the night. Even as 
she lifted her head to listen it swelled 
into a distant growl of thunder, threat- 
ening, sullen. <A startled voice came from 
her husband’s bed asking what the noise 
might be. Before she had time to an 
swer, the door burst open, and the ir neigh 
bor, the cobbler’s wife, ran into the shop. 

“Tlave you heard,” she’ shrieked 
‘have you heard? They have killed him, 
the good President!’ With the last word 
she was out of the door. 

Joseph fell back and lay still. Tis 
hands were clenched and his lips wer 
locked. He tried to lock his heart too. 
He did not dare to feel... . 

‘A hero,” he thought. “ He ealled 
me that.” rhe sound of his wife’s sob 
bing filled the room. ... No, it would 
“Ah-h!” <A pang 


greater than he had ever known shattered 
1 
th 


never do to weep. 


im. Ile held that down, too. It was 
then that a great thought came to him 
the pain taught him. 

“The same future, then, for him and 
for me.’ 

He lay very still while the thought 
grew and filled him. The sound of his 
wife’s sobbing sank lower and lower. She 
crept close to her husband and laid her 
hand on his. He took it gently in his 
weak fingers, and thus they remained. 
rhe room seemed empty. 


“ They killed him, too, thy Napoleon,” 
at last the wife said, timidly. 


Joseph 
started. 


The name of the old god made 
him know how far he had gone. For a 
moment he felt shame, as though he, too, 
had betraye d. Then he spoke : 

‘If the Kemp ror, too, had had toys 
and if he had played with them; if 
he had been able to laugh at the world 
und—ves—a little at himself; if he 
had been able to laugh at himself—and 
cry over other people—he would not 
have stayed at St. Helena. And 
he would have been almost as great as 
the Presi lent.” 

Mrs. Schotz started forward and put 
her face close to that of her husband 
She spoke with her eyes on his eyes. 
‘You say—that ‘i 

Ile nodded his head weakly but with 
meaning. 


hi Jose ph ? 


And both were silent with that 
silence which follows truth proclaimed. 

After a few minutes he took up his 
thought again. 

‘T thought, my wife, that the end of 
life had come for me when I knew that 
I should have to sit here in the shop the 
rest of the days of my life and make toys 
for children. Now I know that it was 
but the beginning. He taught me. Ther 
could be nothing greater. The toys will 
live in the homes of the children. They 
will find them, too, the toys he bought 
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2? for his boy—after he has gone. But not time, when he had lain gazing at the 
ph every one will know the work that they wall with a look that was new to his 
de have done. Nor will all the toys the face, an eager look that made his wif 
a President left be so easily discovered. or break into hope less but silent sobbing, 
= I. too, am his toy.” he said 
Ile stopped, for he was weak. After a “It is enough to have made him smilk 
if : When the President had been carried to his rest it came to pass that men whom 


the dead man had not known were called into the house to make ready for those who 



















were to come. Through the long hours of the day they toiled Che garments that 
he the President had worn and those things which he had used in his labor were 
nd placed aside When it was evening they came upon an upper chamber full 
- of toys The men closed the door hastily and came away But at night 
i) . ° 
when they drew near to their own homes they’ kissed more tenderly the 
children who ran to meet them from their open doors 
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nt Dawn 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


LAME and flower and the blue, 
While a bre ith from far Eden blows, 
And the old earth born anew. 


And the east a bursting rose. 


Musie of birds and bees, 
Wild and full as the Dorian mood, 
The whir of the wing, and the breeze 


Bringing the spice of the wood. 


Dear the dreams of the night, 


And sweet are the hours that are gone, 


But sweeter the hour in its flight 


Of a dew-drenched summer dawn! 











The Cruise 


A CHAPTER OF 


BY THOMAS 


T was shortly after the commencement 
of the rage for building clipper ships 
and other fast-sailing vessels, in the 

veal 1852, that the principal firm of 
builders in Calais, Maine, having launch 
ed one of their famous ships, in order to 
make an economical use of material un- 
suitable for larger vessels laid down the 
keel of a clipper-bark that was, as we shall 
see, enlarged to four hundred and thirty- 
six tons, Previously the manager had 
asked the master builder if he could build 
a vessel which should be faster than any 
he had vet turned out. The master an 
swered that he could build a vessel that 
vould sail, if it was only for sailing that 
he wanted a_ vessel. “Well,” said the 


manager 


‘go to work and make a model, 
and | will see H. of S. [a draughtsman 
in Massachusetts] as I go along to New 
York on my way to England, and get 
him to make a model and send you, and 
ou ean build after- his or your own, 
as you think best.” The master com 
pleted his own model and waited for the 
other, but none appeared; and, atter con- 
sulting with the other partner, he com- 
menced to build after his own model. 
Accordingly, the keel was laid for a vessel 
of one hundred and twenty-five feet in 
leneth, twenty-nine and a half feet beat, 
and twelve feet depth of hold. The in- 
side was nearly finished, and elamps in. 
when the manager returned from Eng- 
land. On going to the yard he said to 
the master, “ How do you like the model 
I sent vou?” The master said, “TI have 
not seen any.” (It had been sent, but 

Note.—The author of this article himself 
witnessed the building of the Caribbee, at 
Calais, Maine, in 1852, and watched her sail 
out of the home port. He is related to the 
Porters, for whom the vessel was built by 
James Hinds, and every fact in this narra 
tive was obtained and verified by him at the 
time.—Eprror. 


of the Caribbee 


UNWRITTEN 


HISTORY 
V. BRIGGS 


had gone astray.) And he added, “ Tlow 
do you like this one?” “ Well,” said the 
manager, “ she may sail but she won't 
earry anything. Can't she be made to 
carry something?” It is certain that 
at that time neither of them had the 
least idea what she would earry in the 
course of a few months. “ So,” explained 
the master later, “as the vessel was not 
planked outside, I put in stanchions and 
made her four feet deeper, giving sixteen 
feet depth of hold. The stringers that 
were put in for the upper deck answered 
for the lower deck. Two lower beams were 
put in for each mast; the other beams 
were put in in New York, and the deck 
laid after she was sold, giving her a flush 
lower deck from ste m to stern, the space 
between decks being four feet in the 
clear. This goes to show you,” continued 
he, “ that the vessel was not built for any 
particular trade. The manager was cen- 
sured for building a vessel for an un- 
lawful and inhuman trade.” 

As I said, the builder desired to attain 
the greatest possible amount of speed. All 
the relations of length to breadth of beam, 
depth of hold, also length of floor, dead- 
rise, entrance, run, lines, and all those 
points which at that time and _ thirty 
years later were argued and debated 
pro and con by builders, owners, and 
nautical men and writers in our prin 
cipal cities, had been wise ly and care 
fully considered. 

Of course the alteration, by interfering 
with her original dimensions, as we shall 
see, must have had the effect to lessen 
the speed, though giving more capacity 
and stability. It has been frequently 
said that “a perfect copy of a fine violin 
is as likely to prove worthless as other- 
wise.” Also, of two vessels built after 


the same model, one may prove a very 
fast sailer and the other an indifferent 
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SHE BECAME AS FAMOUS FOR SPEED AS HER SHORT CAREER ALLOWED 
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one; but the expert and connoisseur 
knows that like causes produce like ef- 
‘ts, and what th 


Tee care ke ss observer 
would consider a trifling or unimportant 
difference or departure would be likely 
prove a defect and bar, either in the 
nstrument or vessel. Given (es a very 
common illustration) a vessel properly 
constructed, how ean she sail unless she 
s so ballasted or trimmed that her 
floor lengthwise shall be parallel with 
the surface of the water?—a truism fre- 
quently ignored. 
“ Build nothing 
a well-digested plan, and then 
drive no nail not in the plan.” The 


original plan, departed 


Said an eminent man, 


without 


however, was 
from, and yet the vessel became as 
famous for her speed as her short career 
allowed. Her case must be consid red 
as exceptional. The vessel wes finally 
completed, masted, rigged as a bark, and 
launched. ‘She had eabin 
house on flush main-deck,” good length 
floor, large 


ean entrance and run, with consider- 


and forward 


f dead-rise, high transom, 
cl 

able sheer. Her small figurehead was a 
copper-gilt courser in full speed, masts 
rather more raking than is usual now- 
adavs, and finely tapered spars; mast- 
heads, tops, cross-trees, and yard-arms 
were painte d white; the remainder coated 
with bright varnish. 

Her name was Arabian. A _ sufficient 
quantity of ballast was taken on board, 
and one hundred and sixty thousand feet 
of lumber. 

Such was the Arabian when she left 
her wharf on the lest day of June for the 
city of New York, her manager and 
A large 
crowd of citizens witnessed her departure. 
A fair and gentle breeze filled her sails 
as she swung around into the current, 


master builder be ing on board. 


and as sail after sail was hoisted and 
sheeted home, she soon left the “ Eastern 
city” far behind. Ter run down the 
river and bay for thirty miles was soon 
accomplished. The master was sent on 
He wished 
to know how fast she could sail, but, said 
he, “ I never found out.” 

The run to New York was made in 
four days, with head-winds all the way. 
She arrived at Sandy Hook on the third 
day of July. and on the fourth sailed up 
to the eity, outsailing all the yachts in 


shore twenty miles outside. 


the bay. The pilot who took her in said 


she was the fastest vessel he knew of. 
Please remember that this was in the deys 
of the Rainhow, Flying Cloud, ete., ete. 
The vachtsmen were, of course, aston 
ished that a “down East ” lumber-loaded 
craft should beat all their faney cracks, 
ond, as a matter of course, the bark at 
tracted a vast deal of attention. Her 
unequalled performance excited the es 
pecial admiration of a wealthy Spaniard 
and his Cuban captain, who were on the 
lookout for a fast-sailing vessel; and 
hauled into her dock on the 
North River side they appeared for a 
nearer view, and also to get what infor- 
mation they could. 


W he n she 


They were invited 
on board, looked her over thoroughly, ex- 
amined the log-book, got all the informa- 
tion possible in an hour’s visit, and left 
well pleased. They were interested in 
sailing-vessels, had seen the bark as she 
came up the harbor, and were pleased 
with her appearance. She a!so received 
visits from many others, and created quite 
a sensation among nautical men. 

The Spaniard and his erptain were no 
disinterested visitors: they learned that 
she was for sale, and finally saw the owner 
and got his price. Then they raised some 
objections and chaffered, making an offer 
below the price. The owner had mede his 
figures and intended to maintain them. 
Others looked at the vessel with a view 
to purchase, and the Spaniard kept him 
self posted as to the situation. 

After discharging the lumber the cap- 
tain gave his ettention to certain small 
matters necessary in every vessel, and the 
Spaniard and his captain on visiting her 
one morning were taken aback by the in- 
formation that the owner had left for 
Boston. Cn his errival he found a tele- 
gram accepting his terms, and he at once 
returned to New York. Arrived at that 
city, the necessary papers were made out, 
the money—twenty thousand dollars 
paid over, the captain and crew dis- 
charged to find employment elsewhere, 
the Cuban captain placed in charge, and 
the transfer completed. One man of the 
old crew shipped under the new captain, 


and from him were learned many of the 
facts herein narreted. An American cap- 
tain was employed to take the vessel to 
But little was said about the 
sale, and the whole matter was kept as 


Cardenas. 
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THE CRUISE OF 





“1 quiet as possible. A few thou 
a sand feet of the boards and 
Hd scantling were shipped into the 
= lower hold, and the bark was 
led taken farther up the river to a 
ks repair-dock. Ilere the additional 
ft lower-deck beams were put in 
ler and the deck laid. She was also 

coppt red to “the bends.” A full 
d j ipply of stores was put on 


board, and also of goods suite d to 


the African trade, crew shipped, 


a and all made ready, and in due 
time she was cleared for the 
“ port of Cardenas, in Cuba, with 
4 an “assorted cargo.” She was 
destined for the African slave-trade. At 
that period it was neither a difficult nor 
a ; uncommon matter for such vessels to be 
fitted out, wholly or in part, in the city 
" of New York. In this case nearly every 


thing needed was put on board. In five 


days she arrived at her port—an average 


of two hundred and seventy miles per 
id day. The captain had looked around 
New York for men suited for the pur 
" poses of his main voyage, and found 
half a dozen, some of them old hands 
, and friends. 
: Arrived at Cardenas, a temporary deck 


was built in the lower hold, of the 
as the after- 
a bulkhead was built well forward 
The half of the 


encased between de cks, 


secant 
ling and boards, as far aft 
hatch; 
for the 
main-hatch 


chains. after 
was 
a separate opening to the tem- 
A bulkhead was also 
built at the after end of the temporary 
deck the after hateh, 
athwart ships, leaving a space for a large 
The 
ments will be manifest. 
pied but a few days. The captain, while 
in New York, had supplied the 
with such small arms and ammunition as 
At Cardenas, 
the shape of 


forming 
porary di ck be low. 


just forward of 


door. purposes of these arrange- 


They had oceu- 
Ve ssel 
an exigency might demand. 


old 


brass nine-pounders, with their carriages 


two friends, in long 


and other appurtenances, taken 
on board and covered in the lower hold. 
The rest of the 
make the number, all told, up to forty- 


tive 


were 


crew, suticient to 


men were shipped, a quantity of 
and 
The bark’s name 
Caribbee, about 
five days she was ready, and sailed on 
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liquors put on board, and 


cargo were completed. 
was changed to 


crew 






and in 
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CUBAN 


HER CAPTAIN 


WAS A 


to the Gulf of Guinea. The 


Spaniard was suppose d to be the principal 


her voyagt 
owner. Ile kept a large saloon at Car- 
denas, was well known to Eastern captains, 
The Cuban 
ITe 


several fortunes and lost them. 


and reputed to be wealthy. 
captain had long been in the trade. 
had made 
Ile was a gambler, and at this time was 
Ile had generally 
his 
gain and retain the confidence of his co- 
He stipulated 
for a good share of the profits. 

then forty, of 
with a tendency to stoutness, of 


reduced and desp rate. 


been so successful in voyages as to 


partners and employers. 


Ile was about medium 
height, 
great daring and courage, sound of judg- 
ment, yet prudent and careful, and was 
in every respect thoroughly posted in all 
that related to the trade and seamanship. 
The first Englishman—he 


mate was an 
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hailed from Bristol—a stout, heavy, well- 
built, bulldog sort of man, known to be 
well equipped and fitted for his present 
ealling. In early life he had _ served 
several years on board 
a British man-of-war, a 
part of the time as gun- 
ner’s mate. He wished 
for greater free- 
dom, and im- 
proved the earliest 
opportunity to 
leave the service. 
The second mate 
was a Spaniard, 
a worthy chum of 
the first; they had 
usually shipped in 
the trade together. 
The steward was 
a Cuban mulatto, 
and the cook an 
immense Mandin- 
go, who had 
been kidnapped 
on the eoast 
when a boy. 
The boatswain 
was a burly 
son of Norway 
weighing two 
hundred and twen- 
ty. The others were 
of various nation- 
alities, the Spanish 
and Portuguese 
predominating. 
There was a time 
when the English 
were actively en- 
gaged in the slave- 
trade, and to them 
Americans owe 
their share in the 
inheritance. In 
later years Amer- 
icans have not re- 
fused participation, and the American 
flag has secured immunity in the mid- 
dle passage to many a trafficker in the 
bodies and souls of men. But the prin- 
cipal agents in the Atlantic slave-trade 
for many years had been those above 
mentioned. In no other countries had it 
been clung to so tenaciously as in the 
dependencies of Spain and Portugal and 
nations of kindred extraction. It was in 





THE CRUISER PILED ON ALL SAIL on a 


the hold of a British prison-ship that 
American patriots were chained and sunk 
in Hell Gate in ninety feet of water. 
“Their bones lie bleaching in the caverns 
of the Their 
memories shall witness 
to the tyranny and 
cruelty of the British 
king and minis- 
try—not people— 
while time shall 
last. But it is not 
strange that a na- 
tion which could 
produce a Philip 
IIl., a Duke of 
Alva, and a Me- 
nendez should be 
the last to give 
up the traffic in 
slaves. 


deep.” 


However, 
the crew were se- 
lected for known 
fitness for the 
A few 
were induced to 
make the voyage 
by the offer of 
large wages, and 
a liberal bonus 


venture. 


in ease of extra 
success. It was 
they 
wanted. The 
greater risk the 
greater pay, and 

for money man 
will sell his soul. 
After a rather 
rough passage, Cape 
Palmas was sighted 
I on the twenty-first 
day, and the bark 
was immediately put 
southerly 
standing 
south by west for the 

next twenty hours, when she was just 
north of the equator. She was put in 
stays and steered east by north for about 
thirty-seven hours, when she was in longi- 
tude two degrees west from Greenwich. 
Then she was put away to the northeast 
with the wind abeam, and went bowling 
along for the “ Bight of Benin.” Short- 
ly after her course was changed a sail 
was descried by the lookout at the mast- 


money 


course, 
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southerly. She soon changed her course 


and stood in an opposite direction. As 


she came nearer she was seen to be a 


British cruiser. Captain Bazin (for that 


was his name) hoisted the American flag 


and kept on his course, He was well 
assured that no ordinary vessel could 
hold her own with the Caribbee. The 


cruiser piled on canvas and kept her 
course, and the bark followed suit. 
At dark the cruiser was some ten miles 


The light 


made snug for the 


astern. sails taken in 
and all night. No 
lights were carried to attract the enemy. 
Next morning no sail was in sight. The 
northeast for the day 
and following night with light and some- 


were 


course was kept 


what variable winds. In the morning a 
distant sail was seen standing southwest. 
From her appearance she was judged to 
that had 


cargo. 


been successful in 
She had evidently 
night 
previous evening, and was making the best 
of her way off the coast with all sail set, 
but seemed to be running into the jaws 
of the British lion. 
lighter 


be a slaver 
procuring a 
breeze of the 


come out with the 


The wind was now 
baftling. Notwith- 
standing, the bark arrived eat her destina 


and more 
tion early in the afternoon of the follow 
ing day, in twenty-six and a half days 
from Cardenas. Once at anchor, Captain 
Bazin went on shore, where he expected 
to find friends and learn th 
prospects for a full freight. He was not 
greatly surprised to find that a vessel had 
sailed two days previously with nearly 


some old 


all the available stock, and that new gangs 
of slaves could not be expected from the 
interior for some weeks. He was strongly 
urged their arrival. But 
to him was precious. 


to await time 
The sickly season 
was approaching, and he at once decided 
not to tarry, hoping to be more success 
ful down the coast. A small supply of 
fruits, fowls, and vegetables was hastily 
secured, and bidding adieu to his old 
friends, he returned on board, and in a 
short time the bark was running merrily 
down the with the strong night 
breeze off the land. She touched at all 


coast 


the usual slave-marts, including Gaboon. 


Ambriz, ete., and found nothing but 
refuse lots or empty barracoons, and 


finally brought up at Saint Paul de Lo- 
anda, in Lower Guinea. At most he could 
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find but some hundred and fifty or two 
hundred, and he wanted four or five hun- 
dred at the least. Captain Bazin sailed 
into the beautiful harbor of Loanda and 
east anchor. Going on shore, he soon 
found the prospects no better than at the 
upper ports. Gangs were expected in a 
few weeks, and runners were sent out to 
hasten them on, ete., and the captain was 
their arrival. 
Saint Paul de Loanda was a 


urged, as before, to await 
At that time 
city of some twelve thousand inhabitants. 
It belonged to Portugal. Its principal 
exports were ivory, palm-oil, beeswax, and 
slaves. It had the appearance of decay. 
In 1854, two years after this, Living- 
stone arrived at Saint Paul from his long 
He states 


continent. 


journey across the 
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THEY CARRIED FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


that “in the year 1839 [thirteen years 
before the arrival of the Caribbee] Mr. 
Gabriel, the British commissioner for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, saw thirty 
seven slave-ships lying in this harbor 
waiting for their cargoes, under the pro 
tection of the guns of the forts. At that 
time slavers had to wait many months 
at a time for a human freight, and a cer- 
tain sum per head was paid to the gov 
ernment for all that were exported.” 
Captain Bazin decided to wait but a sin 
gle week. Meantime everything was put 
in order on board—the rigging 

up, water-butts filled, ete. The crew 
were allowed holidays on shore. Some 


was set 


trading was done for ivory, and the bark 
painted outside two coats of rather a 
light lead-color. At the end of the week 
the runners returned, but brought “ no 
favorable advice x” The captain learned 
that farther down the coast of Benguela 
the prospects were equally poor. What 
was to be done? Was he to return to 
Cuba without his freight? Hardly. He 





and his partners had evidently counted 
the ecst and laid their plans well and 
deep. If one continent could not 

offer a full freight, another must. 

He was not to be balked of his 

prey. Ile collected what sup- 
plies he wanted that could be 
procured and sent them on 
board. These mostly came, 
as afterward in Liv- 
ingstone’s time, from 
a “2 Pungo Adongo, a 
: . hacienda in the in- 
terior not far distant. 
Ilaving made his 

adieu, he went = on 

board. Weighing an 

chor and hoisting sails at night- 
fall, he soon left the harbor 
of Saint Paul far behind, and the 
next day was in the southeast trades 
with a fair wind and current, steering 
northwest for the equator. Looking at 
a proper map, you will see that the 
South Atlantie current, after leaving the 
Cape of Good Hope, passes at some dis- 
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THE REST WERE SHOT 


tance from the coast of Lower Guinea in 
a northwesterly direction to the equator, 
and northward, thence along the equator, 
varying somewhat, across the Atlantic to 
the mouth of the Amazon. This last is 
called the equatorial current. 

Along this current, in the southeast 
trade-winds, the Caribbee was now pur- 
suing her way. 

At the mouth of the great river 
Amazon, and immediately south of the 
equator, separated on the south by Rio 
Para, lies the island of Johannes; north 
and northwest of Johannes lie several 
smaller islands. Directly north, and dis- 
tant some thirty miles, lies the largest of 
these. They all belong to the empire of 
Brazil, and are nominally under its juris- 
diction. The largest at the time was sup- 
posed to contain several thousand in- 
habitants. The Vv were mostly mixed blood 


Indian, negro, and Portuguese—and the 
Portuguese language was current. They 
had a so-called native king and queen, 
and generally managed their own affairs. 
The government had long had all it could 
do, and more, to keep in subjection the 


various tribes in its immediate territory, 
and to care for these outlying islands, as 
the various rebellions and insurrections, 
even in the city of Para itself, well attest- 
ed. These people were semibarbarians, 
indolent and peaceable. Their limited 
wants were amply met by the natural and 
mostly spontaneous products of a fertile 
soil and tropical climate. The manioe, 
breadfruit, cocoanut, banana, yam, pine 


apple, and various other fruits and vege- 





AND THROWN VERBOARD 


tables, flourish in the most luxuriant 
profusion. The islands were but rarely 
visited, being out of the usual track of 
commerce, and producing but little 
worthy of export to a distant market. <A 
voyage to the great river itself was, at 
that time, a rare occurrence. It was, 
however, to the largest of these islands 
that the prow of the Caribbee and the 
hopes of her commander were now di- 
rected. There can be no doubt that in 
some of his former voyages to Brazil 
Captain Bazin had become somewhat 
familiar with this island and its in- 
habitants. At all events, he needed no 
other pilot to steer the swift and beauti- 
ful bark into the peaceful and nearly 
landlocked harbor of its principal town. 
She had made the voyage of forty-five 
hundred miles in a little more than six- 
teen days. 

The island was indeed a paradise. Its 
climate was tempere d by the ocean breeze. 
Here might the tired and worn souls and 
bodies of many who toil and strive and 
dig and delve on the barren hills of the 
north temperate zone repose in peace and 
plenty, and, freed from cares, find an 
earthly rest—yea, this poor life itself is 
luxury instead of a heavy and constantly 
increasing burden often gladly laid down 
before its allotted period. The harbor 
covered a space of some forty or fifty 
eeres. It was me arly pear-shaped, with 
the entrance at the stem. The principal 
village was at the head of the harbor op- 
posite the entrance and facing the east. 
Back of the village, at the distance of 
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half a mile, was a gently sloping ridge 
crowned with perennial verdure of the 
ceiba, mahogany, and live-oak, with oc- 
casional specimens of rosewood and other 
ornamental woods. <A fair, smooth beach 
of bluish sand intermixed with fine gravel 
nearly surrounded the harbor. Above the 
beach the land rose gently for the space 
of several rods to the height of seven or 
eight feet. Here it formed a level plat- 
form, perhaps as many rods in width and 
half a mile in length, conforming to the 
curve of the beach. On this platform the 
village was built, consisting of a single 
row of small dwellings, many, of course, 
being mere huts, extending the whole 
length of the platform. Back of the vil- 
lage the ground fell off to a flat, moist, 
alluvial interval extending to the slope 
of the ridge. This middle distance in- 
cluded the gardens and cultivated land 
of such as cared to grow those vegetables 
or fruits which were not spontaneous, or 
were wanted in the highest degree of 
perfection. Here grew their limited sup- 
ply of sugar-cane and cotton, and their 
abundance of bananas, pines, maniocs, 
and tobacco. The slopes of the hills 
produced coffee, limes, oranges, nuts, ete. 


On the gently sloping bank in front of 
the village grew, at intervals of from 
fifteen to twenty feet, the stately tower- 
ing palms, whose straight, clean boles 
were often from sixty to eighty feet in 
height, with massive crowns of immense 
leaves and clusters of refreshing and sus- 
taining fruits. Here were large awnings 
of cocoanut-fibre mattings, shielding and 
sheltering their hammocks. Drawn up 
on the smooth beach below were their 
periaguas. The belt of trees nearly en- 
circled the harbor, and was vividly re- 
produced and extended on the adjacent 
waters. These waters, clear and cool, 
where one could see down many a fathom, 
were teeming with fish easily caught. 

Such were the principal village and its 
surroundings. Other villages were at no 
great distance. It was into the very midst 
of this paradise that the serpent now ap- 
peared, even the great anaconda. The 
great river could produce its thousands 
of immense caymans and constrictors, any 
one of which a single man or beast would 
satisfy for the time being. But this 
monster must needs swallow hundreds to 
be fairly gorged and satiated. 

The Caritbbee arrived just after noon- 
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day and east anchor in 
the middle of the harbor. 
The natives at first were 
somewhat timid, but after 
a short time a few of 

them pushed off and =. - 
alongside. r: 

followed. 


carried 


ventured 
More 


They 


soon 


fruits and 
tables, which were 
gladly received 
and liberally paid 
for in gay prints 
bright trin- 
with which 
many so- 


vege- 


and 
kets, 
even 
ealled civilized 
pe ople well 
pleased. They soon 
for the 
exhibit 
their newly gained 
ad- 
friends, 
hastily 
informed that there were plenty 
for all. 


sandy 


are 


departed 
shore to 


treasures to 
miring 


who were 


the grateful 
nearly 
the whole population of the 


beach, in 
shade, were assembled 
village. 
It was to them a most unusual sight. 
The hark, like some showy female, was 
dressed in all her flags and challenged 
the admiration of all beholders as she 
rode quietly at her anchor in the placid 
water of the lovely bay, over which the 


now declining sun shed a soft and 
mellow light, and east seaward the 
lengthening shadows of the stately 


palms. The setting sun brought no boom 
of cannon to break the peaceful repose or 
terrify the timid throng on shore. All 
was done with a keen eye to the main 
The time had not come for the 
serpent to show his fangs; he had but 
just begun to fascinate his prey. The 
entire confidence of the people must be 
gained. 


chance. 


The captain had sent word to 
the king that on the morrow he would 
pay his respects in person, and after a 
luxurious repast on the foods and fruits, 
in an hour or so all was quiet on board 
the bark. A double 
usual, the lights were put out, and the 
shades of night veiled the 


watch was 


set, as 


waters of 


the lovely bay. 
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The next morning the eap- 
tain and mate donned their 
best clothes, 
and paid visits to the king, 


went on shore, 


queen, and principal chiefs, 
They did not omit to make 
highly acceptable presents 
the object of 
their visit: the captain had 


and explain 


come to seek a 
of trade 
their 
eabinet and dye woods, cof- 
fee, fruits, ete. 

and to encourage the people 


new source 
and supplies of 
valuable products— 
cassava, 


to enter largely into their 
production. Whatever they 
could produce he would pur- 
chase and pay them large 
prices for, and would fur- 
nish them with any kind 
or variety of 

goods they might 

desire; he was 

much gratified at 


\ Sey, the prospect, and 

» ¢ vr there was no 

2 —_ manner of doubt 
ca — but reciprocal 
| ~ trade would 

? i greatly stimulate 
ef production and 
Ke be to the advan- 

> tage of both 


and as 
he had been the 
first to visit them 
for this purpose, 


parties; 


LIGHTERS WERE SOON ALONGSIDE 


he wished to se- 
cure the entire 
island for himself. He 


trade of this 


would make it an object to the king 
personally to grant him exclusive priv- 
ileges. He had been too long in the 
trade not to be able to converse fluent- 


ly in the Portuguese language, and the 
“Sam Slick” himself could 
not have more fascinated and deluded 
the “ Novas” than did our captain that 
poor simple islander. 


renowned 


In conclusion, the people generally were 
invited to go on board and trade for such 
they required, taking 
as they had to dispose of. 
They went, and were well treated and 
liberally dealt with. A 


impression was made. 


commodities as 
along such 


favorable 
The captain re- 


most 
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ceived in return such articles as they had 
—hats, hammocks, and cloths of grass, 
shells, a few bags of coffee, fruits, ete. 
In a very fe Ww days, from constant inter- 
course, they became well acquainted, and 
the people were much pleased with their 
liberal and generous visitors. Then the 
king, queen, and royal family were in- 
vited on board, where they partook of a 
fine collation, which included some old 
wines of rare quality, and were dis- 
missed with more presents. In return 
the captain, officers, and crew were in- 
vited on shore to a grand feast and fan- 
dango on the following afternoon. They 
went, leaving a few only in charge of the 
vessel, and of course had a gala time. 
Thus far all had progressed favorably. 
Nothing had oeeurred to produce ill feel- 
ing or excite suspicion. The climax 
was near. The third day after, the 
king, queen, royal family, chiefs, and 
people were invited on board. They 
had previously been treated somewhat 
sparingly with liquors. In the mean time 
all the water-casks were filled and mostly 
stowed in the lower hold aft, together 
with all the stores and goods, on a plat- 
form resting on the keelson. A _ very 





SHE WAS A SOLID MASS OF FLAME 


large supply of irons had been taken on 


board at Cardenas. These were mostly 
ordinary handeuffs, or bracelets, and 
screw-eye bolts, about ten inches long, 
made of three-quarter iron, a screw at the 
lower end and an inch and a half ey 
on the upper. During the voyage out 
the crew had spliced beckets of rope al 
inch in diameter into the eyes. These 


beckets were about nine inches across on 
the inside, having sufficient room for the 
arms of two persons, and, being pliable, 
would afford some play and ease to the 
arms. Ring-bolts, all of iron, as were 
generally used, were unnecessarily cruel. 
Small holes were bored in the lower and 
temporary decks, into which the bolts were 
screwed about three inches. The first row 
was a foot and a half from the side of the 
vessel, the bolts about two and a half feet 
apart, extending fore and aft. The next 
row was nearly three feet from the first. 
Some of the bolts were placed nearer for 
those who were young or small, and thus 
all the space was occupied on both decks. 
The trading had been proceeding on the 
upper deck and a large supply of the 
various articles of food laid in, and now 
all was in readiness. The afternoon of 
the entertainment had arrived. Two large 
punch ons were placed on the upper deck 
and the heads knocked in, and about 
twenty-five or more gallons of strong rum 
put into each puncheon, also a hundred- 
weight or so of sugar and a bushel of 
cut limes; to these were added a specific 
quantity of a certain drug which would 
presently produce a prolonged stupefac- 
tion. The be tween and lower decks were 
swept clean, and all was in readiness for 
the company. They came—king, queen, 
royal family, chiefs, and people—to the 
number of about fifteen hundred. As 
fast as they came on board they were 
plied with the drugged punch; many soon 
became stupid or helpless and were placed 
below to make room for others. When 
they were all on board and most of them 
stupefied, they were seized, ironed, and 
passed below. The first row were seated 
with the knees drawn up close to the 
side of the vessel, one arm put through 
the becket, and irons clapped on. In 
ihe next row another arm was put 
through the same becket, one bolt and 
becket thus answering for two persons. 
It will be remembered that the main- 
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hatehway was partitioned in the middle, 
and the after part enclosed between dee ks, 
giving a separate connection with the 
temporary deck. A wide and short gang 
board was placed from the after side of 
the hate hwavy to the te mporary deck, well 
slanting, and the captives destined for 
he lower deck were placed on this 
ind slid down, when they were packed 
and secured. The between-decks was 
packed full with nearly eight hun 
dred, and about five hundred were on 
the temporary deck. There were still 
two hundred or more that they had 
neither room nor irons for. They might 
have been dropped into the periaguas 
and left to find their way ashore when 
they came to their senses. It was too 
late; the periaguas had been cut adrift 
as soon as they began to secure the cap- 
tives. Now the anchor was tripped, sail 
hoisted, and the Slaver Caribbee, as she 
was afterward called, was miles away 
before the last were secured. Many of 
those remaining were now coming to their 
senses. Do you ask what became of 
them? “ They were shot and thrown over- 
board;” such was the record. The iron 
gratings were put on and a_ portable 
casing placed around the hatchway and 
made secure in case of a gale, and the 
Caribbee stood off the land for about onc 
hundred miles, with a strong breeze and 
current. She was presently on the port 
tack, and after passing the “doldrums” 
was in the northeast trades. The captives 
did not fully realize their desperate con- 
dition until the second day. Then they 
made frantie efforts to break loose, and 
their despairing cries were terrible. All 
their efforts were vain, and vainly were 
they warned to keep quiet. Something 
must be done. Holes were bored in the 
upper deck in various places and small 
quantities of boiling water poured down. 
Their efforts and lack of food had well 
nigh exhausted their strength. They 
now became more quiet, and thus were 
finally reduced to submission. The third 
day they were partially fed. A large 
quantity of bananas were stripped of their 
rinds, placed in buckets, and a portion 
of the crew detailed for the duty. All 
were supplied with a ration, and thus 
they were fed from day to day on those 
fruits and vegetables that were most 
easily prepared and distributed. When 
Vou. CXVI.—No. 691.—4 
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these were gone, they were fed on rice 

Water was also supplied in like manner. 
A torece-pump had been put on board 
with a small hose, and both decks were 
washed fore and aft daily, the water and 
filth being allowed to eseape near the 
fter-hatch into the lower hold, and from 
thence was pumped out. The freight was 
too valuable to allow any sanitary meas 
ures to be neglected that were possible 
under the straitened circumstances. The 
Cartbhbee was foreed with all the sail she 
could earry, and on the fourth day, at 
nighifall, was well up in the latitude of 
Martinique. The voyag of nearly twenty- 
seven hundred miles Captain Bazin 
hoped to make in not over ten days. <A 
sharp lookout had been kept night and 
day; several distant sails had been se¢ n, 
but none that caused any alarm. In the 
afternoon of the fifth day a sail was dis 
covered off the lee bow, standing to the 
eastward. When she came into full view 
she was made out to be their natural foe 

a British cruiser. Captain Bazin hauled 
his wind a couple of points, and the 
cruiser, finding she was to fall short, went 
in stays and stood also on the port tack. 
It was of no use; before dark she was 
“hull down,” and did not appear again. 

The bark was now put away, with the 
wind abeam nearly, and at noon of the 
sixth day she was north of the Virgin 
Isles, sailing free. She was kept on her 
course—west-northwest. 

Just after noon of the seventh day a 
suspicious sail was descried to leeward. 
As she came nearer she was seen to be 
a cruiser standing northwest. It was 
presently seen that she was a very fast 
siiler. Everything was made ready for 
a sharp chase. The long nines were 
hoisted on deck, with their carriages, and 
mounted. Not that a fight could be made, 
but with the hope of crippling the cruiser 
if she came too near. She was a large 
brig and came on rapidly. Never before 
had the Caribbee met with such an an- 
tagonist, but Captain Bazin kept her at 
a distance by standing more northerly. 
She was recognized by the mate as being 
the fastest sailer of her class in the 
British navy. At night she was about 
six miles astern and somewhat to the lee- 
ward. When it was dark the bark’s course 
was changed to due west. A sharp look- 
out was kept, but no lights appeared. The 
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wind was rather light and variable. At 
daylight the brig was discovered to wind 
ward, not more than two miles distant. 
She had been able to pull up with a 
favoring breeze that was not felt by the 
bark. As day came on the wind in- 
creased. The bark was again put away 
a couple of points, but the brig was too 
near. The bark’s trim had become some 
what imperfect, and the long nines were 
wheeled aft to the taffrail. The vessel 
was new, strong, and stiff; would sawing 
the beams limber her and help her speed ¢ 
It might be tried, and it was tried. The 
oakum-hooks were got out and applied. 
The bark had been so long in the tropics 
that the deck’s seams were not entirely 
tight, and the oakum was easily pulled out, 
saws run down,and the beams sawed partly 
off in seve ral place s. The lowe r-deck beams 
were also “eased” at the hatchway and 
forward in a few places from below. The 
result was soon apparent. The wind in- 
creased, and the bark fairly “ flew before 
the gal J". ae long nines had been well 
and earefully loaded. The brig, at her 
nearest, had been but a mile and a half 
distant. As soon as she was found to be 
falling astern she fired a gun. The 
bark did not heave to. Presently a 
shot struck the water just to wind- 
ward. Captain Bazin now directed the 
mate to trv his hand, and the bark 
was put away to give the range. The 
mate elevated and sighted the gun 
and gave the word. The match was ap- 
plied, and the shot struck the water just 
under the brig’s weather-bow. The see- 
ond gun was sighted with a little more 
elevation. The shot went through the 
brig’s foresail, eut the foretopgallant- 
halyards, and did other slight damage 
Meantime the bark had 


to the rigging. 
. and leaving the brig to re- 


ranged aheac 
pair damages, she was again put on her 
course. Breakfast was now served to the 
crew, and the captives were fed and wa- 
tered for the day. The brig repaired dam- 
ages and continued the chase, but was far 
astern, and at nightfall her hull could 
just be seen. The wind was rather light 
during the night. The bark had crossed 
the Windward Passage and was hasten- 
ing to her port. 

Next morning nothing was seen of the 
brig, but she was believed to be still in 
chase, and every effort was made to in- 


crease the distance. It was now the ninth 
day. Various sails were seen, but noth 
ing suspicious. At noon the bark was 
about one hundred miles east of Nuevitas. 
On the morning of the tenth day she was 
seen from the highlands and her presences 
telegraphed by flags to Cardenas. Ther 
everything was be ing made ready. The 
wind was more favorable. At noon sh 
was but little more than one hundred 
miles distant, and if the wind held, Cap 
tain Bazin expected to arrive by ten 
o'clock p.m. He was not disappointed. 
The wind held, and shortly after ten he 
anchored off the town. Everything was 
let go by the run. The lighters were soon 
alongside, and the Spaniard immediately 
came on board. The situation was ex 
plained in a few words. Plenty of help 
was at hand. The captives from both 
holds were 


Oo 
Aa 


t out and put on board the 
lighters as speedily as possible, There 
was no striking of irons. A single stroke 
of the knife liberated two. As fast as 
they were landed th Vv were hurried off 
in gangs to various plantations in the 
interior. Those who were weak and 
feeble were placed in mule and donkey 
earts and followed. In a little more than 
three hours they were all out, and soon 


the last gang was sent off; and now the 
guns, ivory, arms, charts, men’s chests, 
and whatever could be got out easily 
and at once were put on board the light 
ers, a few sails cut from their lashings, 
cable shipped, the bark taken in tow by 
several boats, borne out to the bar, and 
set on fire in several places. Very soon 
she was a solid mass of flame from jib- 
boom to taffrail, from truck to keelson, 
and a dense black cloud of smoke rolled 
over the town. Soon after daybreak the 
brig appeared in the offing. Her com 
mander at once took in the situation, and 
presently his departure. All that remain- 
ed of the famous slaver Caribbee was a 
smoking, blackened hulk. 

She had landed about twelve hundred 
captives. “They were considered an 
extra lot arid averaged one thousand 


each,” so said a commission merchant 
from Matanzas; and also that “the own- 
ers cleared one million dollars.” Captain 
John Locket carried six of the crew to 
New York. They told him they “ received 
seven thousand dollars each.” They 
ranked high and were paid accordingly. 
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The Woman 


BY MARGAREI 


ARMODY stood in the doorway, 
hat in hand, while Lucia, his wife, 
limply leaning against the wall, 
rveyed him across a chaos of open 
trunks and bags, empty trays, and _ piles 
if scattered raiment. 

“That's the 
he asked 

“Tt’s the 
“Nobody else does it. It isn’t as if we 


were importing things for sale, Bruce. 


honest way, isn’t it? 


quixotic way,” she retorted. 


They’re just for ourselves well, our 
elves and one or two friends, then. Any 
way, we’re not going to make any profit 
on them, or anything like that, so—why 
should we pay the silly duties?” 

“ Because it happ ns to be the law of 
our country that if these things are im 
ported they should be taxed.” 

“Tt’s a stupid law 4 

* Neve rtheless,” 
and as good citizens 

“Well, I'm not a good citizen! In 
fact, I'm not a citizen at all; Tm a 


gravely, “it is the law, 


voman. You needn’t look so solemn, 
either! You're tremendously proud of 
that stiff-necked old ancestor of yours 
who helped dump the tea into Boston 
Harbor, and vou ought to be glad that 
I, at least, am going to live up to the 
family traditions and rebel against tyr- 
anny and oppression.” 

“Then I’m to understand ”—he closed 
the door again, and picked his way, be- 
tween chairs top-heavy with clothing and 
over piles of eardboard boxes and un- 
derwear, to her side-—‘I’m to under- 
stand that vou intend to east your silks 
ind laces and curios into the waters of 
the Narrows?” 

“ Not I! 


infer anything se silly!” 


I don’t know why you should 


“Tf the colonists didn’t pay the tax, 
you must not forget that neither did they 


use the tea.” 
“ Oh—well 
that’s another story!’ 


maybe they didn’t, but 


and the 


“No, wife of mine, it’s the same story. 





Law 


CAMERON 


No tax, no tea,-—and no trinkets. You 
pays your money and you takes your 
choice. Now, Um perfectly willing to pay 
the money, but I do not choose that either 
you or | shall become a lawbreake r and 
go slinking home with our petty, illicit 
posst ssions, just to save a few dollars.” 
“Oh, it isn’t that! I don’t care so 
much about the 
ciple of the thing! 
and tyrannical! A law like that is sim 


money! It’s the prin 


It’s stupid and silly 


normal person, and 
I'd like to break it, just to prove I eould !”’ 
“Well, don’t!” ~—- He 


amusedly down at her, abandoning argu 


ply a ‘dare’ to any 


please smiled 
ment. 
sake ?” 

“Oh, of course, if you’re going to take 
that ground!” She laughed a little as 
she ruefully admitted her defeat. “ What 


“Promise you won't for my 


is it I’m to promise ?”’ 

“That all the dutiable stuff in the 
trunks is to be together and 
listed.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

He laughed, but “ And 


vou’re not to conceal anything about your 


packed 


continued: 


dress or in your bag.” 
“We-ell. But I do it under duress! 
I don’t like it! 
and against the observance of it!” 
“ All little 


you like——but remember I 


I protest against the law 


right, rebel; protest all 
have your 
promise.” 

He kissed her lightly and left her to 
When he re 
turned, some hours later, all the trunks 
were closed before 
she crouched, laboriously scribbling on 


the long task of packing. 


except one, which 
her knee. 

“ Almost through, dear ?” 

“ All but this miserable list. 
It’s so confus 
Then 
we'll be sure to get everything down—and 
incidentally, I'll finish much sooner.” 

So it was that they made the list to- 
gether: and in the rediscovery of many 


Suppose 
vou write while I pack? 
ing 10 stop one to do the other. 
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hings that he had 


Bruce 


{ forgotten buying, 


failed to note the absence of cer 


tain feminine adornments, filmy spoils of 
Bruges, and Venice, in which 


his interest had been but 


russels, 


Vicarious at 
best. Nor was his attention arrested by 
the subdued but persistent twinkle in his 
wife’s eye, a roguish gleam that re- 
curred at frequent intervals during their 
breezy homeward voyage, as she lay in 
her chair and watched his overeoated 
figure vigorously tramping the decks. 
When they landed in New York, one 
golden 


September morning, they were 


Cecily Brad- 
ford, whose guests the Vv were to be un 


rapturously weleomed by 


til their own house, 


closed during the 


should be 


year of their absence, re acy 
ior occupancy. 

“ Otis is desolated not to be here on the 
dock to meet you,” she 
‘but he said it 
for him to get 


assured them, 
vas simply impossible 
away to-day. And _ he 
wants you to go directly to the office, 
Bruce, just as straight as you ean march.’ 
“What for?” demanded Carmody. 
“Oh, I don’t know. 


a man from San Franciseo, whom it is 


Something about 


most important that you should see be- 
fore he leaves for the West this afternoon. 
Otis "phoned me that the steamer was 
sighted, and said you were not even to 
take time to go up to the house with us.” 

“What This is New York all 


right !” he exclaimed: 


a bore! 
“They don’t give 
wash the salt off his face 
hefore they begin to unload business on 
him! Well—I 
There’s no reason, then, why you girls 
shouldn’t go right home. I'll attend to 
the trunks before I go off to the tread 
mill, anyhow.” 

“ Thanks; 


wife. 


a man time to 


suppose I’m in for it! 


I'd rather wait,” objected his 
“If they happen to take a fancy 
to pull everything out and hunt for false 
hottoms or dynamite bombs or the crown 
je wels or something, | prefer to do the 
repacking myself!’ 

“All right. Get into a earriage, then, 
and if there’s any trouble, T’ll come for 
there won’t be. You have- 
n't anything dutiable 


vou; but 
about you, Lu- 
* Tle smiled into her eyes, and she 
laughed back: 

“ Not a thing.” 


The women, chattering disconnectedly, 


ela 


as do close friends in the first moments 


of reunion after long separation, had 
thought to the time of hi 
when he 
fully smiling. 
“All serene!” he “No 
trouble at all. Very decent chap, that 
You ean 


take the steamer trunk and one of the 


viven mm 
absence rejoined them, cheer 
remarked. 


inspector. Ilere are the keys. 


others up with you on the carriage 
here’s the porter with them now,—and 
Vl send the rest later. Good by. Oh! 
I’m not likely to need an overcoat, am 
I, Ceeily?” 


“ Me rey, no! 


ror a wee k ad 


It’s been positively hot 


“Then Pll just send this along with 
you. It won’t be in your way, will it?” 

Ile tossed the coat upon the bags piled 
on the seat in front of them, and they 
nodded brightly back to him from the 
open carriage as they drove away. 

They were jogging along in the com- 
parative quiet of West End Avenue be- 
fore there was even the briefest lull in 
their brisk chat. In that instant Lucia’s 
glanee happened to fall observantly upon 
her husband’s coat, 
which still protruded the soiled and dog- 
eared ends of a number of European 
railway folders, and she laughed glee- 
fully, proclaiming: 

“Oh, I have such a joke on Bruce! 
The only drawback is that I sha’n’t dare 
to tell him about it for ten years or so 
if I do even then.” 

“ Kurope seems to have had a meeken- 
ing effect upon you,” dryly commented 
her friend. 

“ TI’m—well—I stand in 
awe of his principles, you know.” 

“The inference being that the rest of 
us haven’t any ?” 

“Oh, of 


ciples, more or less. 


always did 


course everybody has prin- 
The disconcerting 
thing about 
to his.” 

“ And makes you ?” 

“ At any rate, he does his best. 
could ho more! 


Bruce is that he lives up 


Angels 
This is a case in point. 
You remember that, among other things, 
he is truly patriotic? He respects law 
simply because it is law, quite regardless 
of whether it has the slightest basis of 
common sense or not ?” 

“T have a vivid 


recollection of his 
making me miss a train once,” responded 
Cecily. “We could have made it if there 


from a _ pocket of 
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hadn't been a bridge to cross. The sign 
said, ‘Walk Your Horses ’—and he did! 
I argued and begged and raved and all 
but wept—but the horse walked!” 
“Precisely. That’s Bruce. Therefor 


he cle ‘reed, while | was packing in Lon 


lon, that we should * pass the customs 
honestly. You know what that would 
mean with him. Full duty on every 


single thing.” 


“Now, I eall that distinetly unfair!” 





AND 





THE LAW. 31 











sald = Wwe should pay. In the end he 


made me promise solemnly that I'd d 
lare every dutiable thing in the trunks 
ind that I wouldn’t bring in one thing 
myself,” 
\las and alack!” mournfully. “ You 
didn’t have any fun at all, did you?” 
“Didn't I, though!” crisply retorted 
Mrs. Carmody. “ Wait until I show 
you!” She leaned forward and_ took 


mossession of the handful of railway 


warmly protested Mrs. Bradford. “It’s time-tables. “ These came into port in 


ot only wanton extravagance, but it 
takes away half the fun of bringing 


‘ 99 
things home! 


“That’s what I told him. Moreover, 


it’s a weak yielding to tyranny and brut 
roree. All of which weighed not one 
pennyweight with Bruce when the law 


Br 1ce’s overcoat pocket Bruce's mind 
you! Observe!” 

There was not enough breeze to stir 
the languid and aging leaves of the trees 
hordering the avenue, and Lucia, unable 
longer to resist the desire to share her 


rog lish triumph, spread open in her lap 
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one of the broad sheets, disclosing an 
interlining of exquisite lace. 

“O-o-oh!” broke so sharply from 
Cecily that the cabman shifted slightly 
in his seat that he might steal a glance 
at his passengers. What he saw brought 
a shrewd gleam to his eye, and he prompt- 
ly turned an attentive ear in their direc- 
tion, with results entirely satisfactory to 
himself. Mrs. Bradford’s voice, a low 
vibrant contralto of wonderful carrying 
power, and Lucia’s perfect enunciation 
made eavesdropping easy. 

“ Lueia Hobart Carmody?!” The 
man .winked genially at himself as he 
marked the name. “ You little imp! 
low dared you? Ilow dared you?” 

“My dear,” said her friend, dimpling 
complacently, “ aside from his principles, 
Bruce is a perfectly normal man. And 
who ever heard of a man who would 
voluntarily—or even willingly—destroy a 
railway folder, no matter how old and 
tattered and antedated it might be?” 

Mrs. Bradford nodded. “ Our library 
table drawer is full of them, and every 
month or so Otis brings home a few more 
and asks me to ‘keep them somewhere.’ 
He’s always sure he’s going to need them, 
but when he does he gets new ones.” 

“And brings them home!” 

“Of course. But even so, it was an 
awful risk!” 

“There wasn’t any risk at all,” laughed 
Lucia. “ That’s the beauty of it. There 
never was anything so safe!” 

“And do you mean to tell me that all 
these folders are ‘a Cecily paused, fin- 
gering them inquiringly. 

“ Every one, my dear—eight of them 
full of lace. And such lace!” 


the drivers of two passing grocers’ wag- 


Just here 


ons were engaged in a noisy altercation, 
and the cabman lost her coneluding sen- 
tences. “Of course I didn’t get it all 
for myself. Some of it is Aunt Bertha’s, 
and some of it is Sue’s.” 

“ And you paid no duties on any of it?” 
Mrs. Bradford was asking when a 
the man caught the thread. 

“Not one cent! We declared every- 
thing else-—-every single thing, down to 
the smallest detail. We made a most 
eareful list, but somehow ”—the itwin- 


gain 


kle in her eve might have been inferred 
from her droll little infleetion—* these 
got overlooked.” 


“Well, I call that genius!” enthusi 
astically declared Cecily. “ Sheer genius! 
Merey, here we are at home! I wasn’t 
paying the slightest attention. Fold it 
up again, Lucia.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Mrs. Carmody 
to the driver, as he was about to lift out 
the overcoat and bags. “ Vl tuck these 
in there for the present.” She hastily 
slipped the folders again into the yawn 
ing pocket, handed the eoat to the maid 
who had come out for the wraps, and 
buoyantly followed her hostess into the 
house, where their rapid, drifting chat 
was immediately resumed. 

Nor did the possibility occur to either 
of them that the unconsidered cabman 
an honest fellow and the father of a 
numerous and hungry progeny—might 
thriftily betake himself in pursuit of the 
reward offered by a_ solicitous govern 
ment to those worthy and patriotic per- 
sons reporting violations of the cus- 
toms laws. 

Once during the morning, as they sat 
on the bed beside a half-emptied trunk 
tray, Lucia asked: 

“ Where is Bruce’s overcoat ?” 

“Down-stairs in the hall, probably, 
on the rack. Shall I have it brought up?’ 

“No; never mind now. But don’t let 
me forget to bring those folders when we 
come up after lunch.” 

It was nearly four o’clock when she 
again exclaimed: “My land! I must 
get those folders!” 

“ They’re perfectly safe,” said Cecily. 

“Oh, of course; but if I don’t take 
the lace out of them before night, Bruce 
will surely be seized by a desire to 
show Otis a map or a time-table or 
something, and then pussy will be out of 
the bag!” 

At that moment a maid appeared at 
the door. 

“There’s a gentleman down-stairs to 
see Mrs. Carmody,” she announced. 

“To see me?” questioned Lucia. “ But 
nobody knows I’m here!” 

“Didn’t he send up a ecard?” asked 
Mrs. Bradford. 

“No, ma’am. He says he has come 
on business.” 

“ Business! Oh, it must be some one 
to see Bruce,” easily assumed Lucia. 

“ He asked specially for Mrs. Carmody, 
ma’am.” 
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This is most mystifying! Certainly, 
no one has any business with me. Come 
down with me, Cecily; let’s see what 
he wants.” 

Th Vv descended to the reception-room 
together and found a strange man stand- 
ing near the window. He was a pros 
perous - looking person, alert and _ well 
brushed, and bowed courteously to them. 

“(Good afternoon,” said Lucia. “ You 
wished to see me?” 

‘You are Mrs. Carmody?” he asked, 
pleasantly. “ Luey Carmody ¢” 
‘Isn’t there some mistake?” she sug- 
gested. “My name is Lucia.” Then she 
saw that in his hand he held, a little 
behind him, so that at first she had 
not perceived it, a package of shabby, 
familiar papers, and demanded, some- 
what sharply: “ What are you doing with 
those folders?” 

“Oh these?” He regarded them 
thoughtfully, turning them over in his 
hands. “ Why—lI found them here some- 





where and—they interested me, so I 
picked them up. Are they yours?” 
“Yes, they’re mine. Give them to 


me, please.” 

He handed them to her very civilly, 
only commenting: “ They’re all European 
folders, aren’t they ?” 

“Yes.” As she took them she pressed 
them slightly to assure herself that 
they were still thick with lace, and he 
watched her. 

“You arrived on the Rubric this morn- 
ing, didn’t you? I suppose you brought 
all those back with you?” The quiet 
courtesy of his manner and his willing- 
ness to relinquish the folders made his 
possession of them the more unaccount- 
able. The supposition that he had meant 
to steal them seemed altogether unten- 
able, and both women were puzzled, un- 
certain how to take this man, whose dig 
nity was as apparent as his conduct was 


inexplicable. “You brought them 


just that way?” 
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ca © Why? What do you mean?” 
“Mrs. Carmody, those folders are full 
lace “ 

“Oh-—are they? Well—what of it?’ 
Blank surprise gave way to a palpitating 
sense of danger, and she fluttered help- 
lessly. “ low do you know they are ?” 


4 ot 


‘]l know beeause I have examined 
them.’ 

“ What does this mean?’ now demanded 
Cecily, wrath glinting in her eye. “ Who 
are you’ By what right do you presume 

‘ 


en 


er my house and examine papers 

mu chanee to se 

“ By right of a search-warrant, madam.” 
| s arch warrant! 

“I’m a deputy United States marshal. 


I have reeeived information that on 


Tw WHITE-FACED WOMEN PRECIPITATED THEMSELVES 








Luey—or Lucia, you say—Carmody, ar 
riving this morning by the Rubric, has 
unlawfully imported into the United 
States eight packages of lace, wrapped in 
railway folders, and has wilfully evaded 
the payment of legal duties thereon. 
Ilere are the folders 

“Where did you get them?’ The in 
quiry was Cecily’s; Lucia had apparently 
lost the power ot speech. 

‘1 saw them sticking out of the pocket 
of an overeoat on the hall rack as I 
entered, and as I knew Mrs. Carmody had 
put them in an overcoat pocket this 
morning, | examined them. Here, as | 
said, are the folders. Mrs. Carmody has 
admitted in your presence that she 
brought them from Europe, and there 
fore it will be my 
duty to confiseate 
the goods and place 
her under arrest.” 

“ Wha—what do 
you mean?” Lucia 
faltered, the one 
idea clear in he r 
mind being that she 
must not let him 
see that she was 
frightened. “You’re 
not not going to 

arrest—me !” 

“Yes,” quietly. 

“Oh! Oh!” For 
a moment she 
closed her eyes on 
the reeling world 
and eovered them 
with her hands. 

“ This—why, this 
is perfectly ab 
surd!” eried Cecily, 
again to the front. 
“You've simply 
put your own in- 
terpretation on the 
fact that those laces 
were wrapped in 
folders! You 
simply assume that 
the duties were not 
paid! You have no 
right whatever 
She paused, check- 
ed by the pecul 
iar penetration of 
DOWN THE STAIRS his gaze. 
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THE WOMAN 
“Madam,” said he, succinctly, “ af- 
fidavit has been made that certain laces 
were smuggled into this country this 
morning by Mrs. Carmody. We have a 
-worn statement that Mrs. Carmody de- 
elared she had paid full duty on every- 
thing she brought in except the laces. 
[Therefore I came out here specifically 
to find the laces—and I found them. I 
have not thus far connected you with 
the matter in any way, nor made any 
attempt to examine Mrs. Carmody’s 
rooms or luggage. I have no desire to 
make things unpleasant for you. But I 
have here "—significantly tapping a paper 
he held—“* a warrant that will enable me 
to go through your house from garret 
to cellar, and if I have the slightest 
reason to suspect that you are deliberate- 
ly trving to protect her, or to conceal 
smuggled goods, or that you—either of 
yvou—are trifling further with the law 
in this matter, T’ll have the house—and 
you—searched—very thoroughly.” 

“Oh!” said Cecily, in quite a differ 
ent tone. “Oh, I wish my _ husband 
vas here!” 

“So do Say 

“What” 


rtainly, put her hands to her throat as 


said the marshal. 


Lucia, staring at him un- 


ts aching—*‘ what are you 


if to ease 
eoing to—do—with me?” 

‘You’re not going to take her—!” be- 
gan Cecily, and stopped. 

“Tt will be necessary for her to go 
hefore the Commissioner at once,” ex- 
“We'll make that 


I have a earriage at 


plained the deputy. 
as easy as we can. 
the door, and—you may go with her, if 
you like.” 

“ And—then ?” 

“The Commissioner will decide. If he 
finds the evidenee sufficient to warrant 
holding her, he’ll fix bail 

“Then there is a chance—” exclaimed 
Cecily, and again stopped, impressed by 
his smile and by his slight negative 
gesture. 

“ Tardly. 
Ile indicated the folders. 

“Rut I didn’t smuggle them!” cried 
Lucia. “That is—I didn’t mean—lI did- 
n’t mean to sell them, or anything like 
that, you know! I—I—oh, what shall 
I do!” 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore a he suggested. Then, addressing 
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These are pretty definite.” 


AND 
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Mrs. Bradford: “1 understand that Mrs. 
Carmody’s husband returned with her.” 

“Yes, but he’s not at home. He's 
down-town with Mr. Bradford. Oh, 
can’t you wait until they come home ¢” 


3 ] could, but 


before the Commissioner to have bail 


You see, she must go 


fixed,—you understand that this will b 
merely a preliminary hearing—and _ it’s 
getting pretty late.” He looked at his 
watch. “If I ’phone that we’re coming 
down, the Commissioner will probably 
wait for us—he’s always very considerate 
of ladies, the Commissioner is,—and if 
your husband and hers could meet us 
You'll 


probably wish to arrange for bail at once, 


there, it might simplify matters. 


and I take it that you personally—ladies 
don’t usually 

“Oh, I don’t know anything about it, 
of course!” Ceeily’s face showed how 
deeply she was troubled. “ I'll telephone 
to Mr. Bradford.” 

She went up-stairs to the telephone, 
and Lucia followed, after a fluttering, 
terrified glance at her captor, very pale 
and trembling greatly. 

adi suppose there’s no hope ?” 
vhispered. “ I—I’ll have to go, won’t I? 
And oh, Ceeily ! Cecily ! Bruce will have 
to know!” 

“T'm afraid he will! Oh, my dear, I’m 
But that’s of no use now! It 


so sorry! 
won’t help you a bit. All we can do now 
is to keep our nerves steady and make 
the best of it.” 

She called up Bradford’s office, and her 
face showed her increasing perturbation 
as her rapid questions were answered. 

“Very well,” she said, finally; “ give 
me Mr. Clark’s telephone number,— 
quickly, please.” Then, in hasty ex- 
planation to Lucia, “ The boys are not 
there. They went out with the San 
Francisco man about two o’clock, and said 


Nc | “ uly 


in the office knows where they are, but 


they would not be back to-day. 


they think they may have gone to Mr. 
Clark’s office. He’s Otis’s lawyer. If 
they’re not there, I'll ask him to meet 
us. Listen! What’s that?” 

The front door had opened and closed, 
and there was a cheerful sound of mas 
culine voices in the lower hall. A mo 
ment later two white-faced women pre- 
cipitated themselves down the stairs and 
into the arms of their laughing husbands. 
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* Jove ! 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, Bruce!” shuddered Lucia, hiding 
her face against his coat. 

“Otis! Otis! We 

“Do you, now! 
thought! 
ly on his train, and then we decided that 
instead of doing any more business we'd 
take the rest of the day off and play with 
provided you'd What’s the 
matter, dear? Anything wrong?” 


This is a welcome!” Carmody 


want you so !”’ 
Four minds with but 
We saw our man safe- 


a single 


you girls, 


Cecily silently indicated the waiting 
officer, who had considerately turned his 
face in the other direction. 

To ser me ?” 

‘N-no. He—he’s a deputy United 

States marshal.” 


‘A deputy 


doing he re ¢ 


we ll, what the deuce is he 


Carmody turned a startled glance upon 


his hostess, while his arms tightened 
about his trembling wife. 
“Tle came—he says he eame about 


some lace. 
“oh” 
“T see! I guess that’s my business.” 
“ No—no, it isn’t!” faltered 
“Tt’s mine! I—I—oh, Bruce!” 
“Tt’s all right, dear Don’t 
he whispered, while Cecily 


Ile thinks it was smuggled.” 


said Bruce, comprehensively. 


his wife. 
worry,” 
finished, at 
a gulp: 

“ Tle’s come to arrest Lucia!” 

* Arrest Arres—!” Bradford 
had already wheeled toward the reception- 


Lucia! 


room, when Carmody interrupted him. 


“Told on, Otis! This is my affair.” 
Disengaging himself from his. wife’s 
clasp, he stepped quickly toward the 


marshal, followed by the others. 
afternoon,” he said, quietly. 
There seems to be 
inisunderstanding here.” 

‘Tl think the officer, 
measuring the neweomer with his glance. 
“We had information that Mrs. Carmody 
had smuggled certain laces through the 
custems, wrapped in railway folders. I 
came here with a search-warrant and 
found the folders, still filled with lace.” 

“Precisely. But 
quite all the facts. 
Carmody didn’t 

“ No ?” 

“No. I brought them myself.” 

“Oh, Bruce! You didn’t! 


rr 


n’t! 


* Good 
“My name 
is Carmody. some 


not,” replied 


found 
To begin with, Mrs. 
bring in those folders.” 


you haven’t 


You must- 


hysterically protested Lucia, fancy- 
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ing she read his chivalrous purpose, but 
Cecily silenced her with a little shake, 
and muttered: 

“"Sh! Sit tight!” 

“ Indeed ?” 


tical. 


looked 
He, also, fancied he saw the pur 


“You 


The deputy scep 
of the defence. 
the folders, eh?” 

“1 did. I’ve carried them for months 
in my pocket as you can tell by the looks 
of them—and that’s the way they came 
in; In my overcoat pocket.” 

“ Filled with lace ?” 

“Filled with lace,—on every thread of 
which the duties have been paid.” 

Lucia drew her breath sharply. Never 
before in all the she had known 
him had she suspected her husband of 
the slightest deviation the 
truth, and now for her sake—! She was 


pose brought in 


vears 


even from 


about to protest against the sacrifice he 
would make, when he selected a paper 
from several he had taken from his 


pocket, and said: 

“ There’s the receipt. If you'll examine 
it, you'll find it entirely to your satis- 
faction, I think.” 

*iamer the marshal. “ This 
looks regular enough, but what proof have 
! that the laces here specified are the 
laces in these folders ?” 


said 


“ They are described pretty accurately.” 
“ But that 
your not 


we have a sworn statement 
declared the duties had 
been paid on these 

“Who made it?” 
“That’s what I 
made it?” 


wite 


interrupted Bradford. 
want to know! Who 

“The cabman who drove the ladies up 
from the dock.” 

Carmody laughed a little. “You re- 
member,” he suggested, “ I said there had 
been a misunderstanding.” 

“That’s all well,” said the 
marshal, “but if you meant to pay the 


very 


duties, why did vou conceal the lace in 
the folders ?” 
“Well, as to that 


2 moment, glanced at 


Bruce hesitated 


Lucia’s strained, 


colorless face, and slowly continued: 
“As to that, I was arranging a little 
surprise for my wife,—but it seems 
to have assumed proportions I had 


not foreseen.” 

“Hm!” said the sceptical marshal. 
Then he shook his head. 

“You see,’ Carmody went on, “ we 
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HIS REPRODUCTION OF LUCIA’S DROLL INFLECTION WAS INIMITABLE 











“Ou, I DON'T KNOW. AFTER ALL, NOTHING 
. 


agreed in London, my wife and I, that 
ve would declare everything dutiable, 
to the smallest detail.” Again he looked 
at Lucia, but she did not 


meet his 
glance. 


“So when she packed—she al- 
ways does all the packing—she left all 
the dutiable stuff to be 


put in one 
trunk, and then we made 


a list of it 

she and I together, you understand ?— 
for declaration.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, that’s the reason the lace was 
concealed in folders in my pocket—he- 
cause we made that list together.” 


“Oh—I see,” said the marshal. “ Did 
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Mrs. Carmody also 
pack vour bag?” 

‘¢Mrs. 
packed everything,” 
gravely said her hus 
band, whereat Brad 
ford lifted a quick 
hand to his lips to 
cover an irrepressible 
smile. 

‘““You’re satisfied 
now that there’s been 
a mistake, aren’t you ?” 
anxiously asked Cecily. 

“ Not entirely. Mr. 
Carmody, did you show 
these laces to the 


Carmody 


in- 
spector exactly as they 
are now, wrapped in 
the folders ?” 

“ Exactly as they are 
now, and explained 
the matter to him just 
as I have to you.” 

“H’'m!” The dep- 
uty thoughtfully 
rubbed the top of his 
head for a moment. 
Then said he: “ Look 
here, gentlemen; the 
man who made this 
affidavit is out there on 
the box. I came up in 
his rig. Do you mind 
if I have him in here 
a minute ?” 

The ecabman_ was 
promptly summoned, 
cuneat weneeien* and the officer fixed a 
keen gaze upon him. 

“You’re sure,” he 
sternly questioned, 
“that Mrs. Carmody specifically stated 
that the duties had 
this lace ?” 

“Yis, sor!” The 


not been paid on 


reply was emphatic. 
“Th’ laady here ast her did she 


pay 
aany duties on it 


at all at all, and says 
Missus Caarmody, ‘ Not 


she. ‘We deelared 
the smallest defale, 
that, ‘but the laces 
overlooked,’ says 


wan cint,’ says 
iverything ilse, to 
says she, just like 
seem to’ve been— 
she, like that. ‘The 

been overlo« ked.’ - 
His reproduction of Lucia’s droll inflec 
tion was inimitable, and it 
that he could have 


laces seem to’ve 


was evident 
originated neither 


eas, 


ee 


ee 
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phrases nor the manner ra 
they were delivered 
Ther seems ts iM one cont 


here still.” suggested the deputy, eving 


‘Not at all.” Lucia’s husband sm led. 
‘ Apparently Mrs. Carmody is nol the 
person to take it for granted that 


ces brought into this country concealed 


folders must necessarily be smuggled 
It is, perhaps, a not unnatural corollary 
to our peculiar customs regulations. I’ve 
already explained to you that I had not 
taken her into my confidence in this 
matter, for—reasons of my own. I left 
London with these laces concealed in my 
pocket: I brought them across the ocean 
in my pocket; when I made my declara 
tion on the ship, I purposely chose a time 
when Mrs. Carmody was on deck; and 
I was careful to place her in a ecarriagy 
with Mrs. Bradford on the dock before 
I had the luggage examined. I sent my 
coat home in the carriage with them, as 
I was detained down-town by business, 
and I’ve not seen my wife since until 
Now, here are the 
laces, here is the receipt, and I’ve given 


within ten minutes. 


you my explanation of what, I grant, 
is an unusual situation. If vou’re still 
insatisfied, I'll gladly go down-town with 
you and do my best to clear the matter 
ip. Perhaps we can find the inspector 
I think he’ll 
remember the circumstances.” 
“No,” said the deputy, 


who examined the luggage. 


slowly, “I 


The 


BY LOUISE 


NE day | va 


And listened 


NEW 


New 


MORGAN 


HEART. 


guess you're all right. I’ve mace lie 
irrest here yet—and I won't. I’m satis 
fied there’s nothing in this, though it 
certainly looked like a clear case. I’m 
troubled you, ladies, but 
| hope vou understand | had no choice 
Good afternoon.” He 


nodded to the bewildered cabman to pre 


sorry to have 


in the matter. 


cede him, and bowed himself out. 





When the Carmodys were again alone, 


after the first moments of readjustment, 


Lucia said: 

‘You might have told me, 

“Cut bono?” Te 
naturedly. 

“Why do you say that?” she demand 
ed, not 
quality of his smile. 
tell me?” 


de ar 


re garde d her good 


“Why didn’t yo 


wholly relishing the indulgent 


l 


“Well, I'd said my say on the subject 


pretty definitely, I thought—and when 


the second day out, I found the lace 


why—!” Whimsieally he shrugged his 


shoulders. “I’m not wholly without 


sense of humor, dearie, so I held my 


peace. But just the same,” he wa 
serious again, “even if you don’t respec 
law as law, vou see now how dangerou 
it is to trifle with it.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she 
“After all, what did it amount to? | 
was all fireworks. 


pened.” 


t 


returned. 


t 


Nothing really hap 


To this her husband yielded one as 


tonished stare: then he sat down on 
hair and laughed. 


Heart 


STILL 


Iked within a wood, 
i the trees 


That talked togethe r,-—an I could, 
Id tell their secrecies 


But I could only 
The leaves made 


But later when I 


hear the seund 
when they touched the ground. 


walked that way 


I heard such wondrous words 


In all the tree-talk, 
The songs of all 


For I had learne 


{i 


and cr uld SAV 
the birds 
the magic art 


Of Love upon a sleeping heart. 
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Visit to 


TAKEN FROM HIS OWN 
Ate when I had been dead 
about thirty years, I begun to 
Mind you, 


[ had been whizzing through space all 


get a little anxious. 


time, like a comet. Like a comet! 
Why. Peters, I laid over the lot of them! 
Of course there warn’t any of them going 
my way, as a steady thing, you know, be 
cause they travel in a long circle like the 
loop of a lasso, whereas I was pointed as 
straight as a dart for the Hereafter; but 
[I happened on one every now and then 
that was going my way for an hour or s 


and then we had a bit of a brush together. 
But it was generally pretty one-sided, be- 
cause I sailed by them the same as if they 
were standing still. An ordinary comet 
don’t make more than about 200,000 miles 
a minute. Of course when I came across 
one of that sort—like Encke’s and Hal- 
ley’s comets, for instanece—it warn’t any- 
thing but just a flash and a vanish, you 
see. You couldn’t rightly call it a race. 
It was as if the comet was a gravel-train 
and 1 was a telegraph despatch. But 
after I got outside of our astronomical 
system, I used to flush a comet occasion 
ally that was something lilre. We haven't 
got any such comets—ours don’t begin. 
One night I was swinging along at a 
good round gait, everything taut and 
I judged 
[ was going about a million miles a min- 


trim, and the wind in my favor 


ute—it might have been more, it couldn’t 
have been less—when I flushed a most 
uncommonly big one about three points 
off my starboard bow. By his stern lights 
I judged he was bearing about northeast- 
and-by-north-half-east. Well, it was so 
near my course that I wouldn’t throw 
away the chance; so I fell off a point, 
steadied my helm, and went for him. 
You should have heard me whiz, and seen 
the electric fur fly! In about a minute 
and a half I was fringed out with an 


Extract from Captain Stormfield’s 


Heaven 
MS. BY MARK TWAIN 


electrical nimbus that flamed around for 
miles and miles and lit up all space like 
broad day. The comet was burning blu 
in the distance, like a sickly torch, when 
I first sighted him, but he begun to grow 
bigger and bigger as I crept up on him. 
I slipped up on him so fast that when I 
had gone about 150,000,000 miles I was 
close enough to be swallowed up in the 
phosphorescent glory of his wake, and | 
couldn’t see anything for the glare. 
Thinks I, it won’t do to run into him, so 
I shunted to one side and tore along. By 
and by I closed up abreast of his tail. Do 
you know what it was like? It was like a 
gnat closing up on the continent of 
America, By and by I had 
sailed along his coast for a little upwards 
of a hundred and fifty million miles, and 
then I could se by the shape of him that 


I forged along. 


I hadn’t even got up to his waistband yet. 
Why, Peters, we don’t know anything 
about comets, down here. If you want to 
see comets that are comets, you’ve got to 
go outside of our solar system—where 
there’s room for them, you understand. 
My friend, I’ve seen comets out there 
that couldn’t even lay down inside the 
orbits of our noblest comets without their 
tails hanging over. 

Well, I boomed along another hundred 
and fifty million miles, and got up abreast 
I was feel- 
ing pretty fine, I tell you; but just then I 
noticed the officer of the deck come to the 
side and hoist his glass in my direction. 
Straight off I heard him sing out 

= Shake he r up, 
shake her up! Heave on a hundred mil 
lion billion tons of brimstone!” 

“ Ay—ay, sir!” 

“Pipe the stabboard watch! All hands 
on deck - 

“ Ay—ay, sir!” 

“Send two hundred thousand million 


his shoulder; as you may say. 


Below there, ahoy! 
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men aloft to shake out royals and sky- 
scrapers |” 

“ Ay—ay, sir!” 

“Iland the stuns’ls! Hang out every 
' 


rag you’ve got! Clothe her from stem to 
' 


rudder-post - 

“ Ay—ay, sir!” 

In about a second I begun to see I'd 
woke up a pretty ugly customer, Peters. 
In less than ten seconds that comet was 
just a blazing cloud of red-hot canvas. It 
was piled up into the heavens clean out 
of sight—the old thing seemed to swell 
out and occupy all space; the sulphur 
smoke from the furnaces—oh, well, no- 
body can describe the way it rolled and 
tumbled up into the skies, and nobody can 
half describe the way it smelt. Neither 
can anybody begin to describe the way 
that monstrous craft begun to erash 
along. And such another powwow— 
thousands of bo’s’n’s whistles screaming 
at once, and a crew like the populations 
of a hundred thousand worlds like ours 
all swearing at once. Well, I never heard 
the like of it before. 

We roared and thundered along side by 
side, both doing our level best, because 
I'd never struck a comet before that could 
lay over me, and so I was bound to beat 
I judged I 
had some reputation in space, and I eal- 
culated to keep it. I noticed I wasn’t 
gaining as fast, now, as I was before, but 


this one or break something. 


still I was gaining. There was a power 
of excitement on board the comet. Up- 
wards of a hundred billion passengers 
swarmed up from below and rushed to the 
side and begun to bet on the race. Of 
course this ecareened her and damaged her 
speed. My, but wasn’t the mate mad! 
Ile jumped at that crowd, with his trum- 
pet in his hand, and sung out 

7 Amidships! amidships, you ——!* or 
I'll brain the last idiot of you!” 

Well, sir, I gained and gained, little 
by little, till at last I went skimming 
sweetly by the magnificent old conflagra- 
tion’s nose. By this time the captain of 
the comet had been rousted out, and he 
stood there in the red glare for’ard, by the 
mate, in his shirt-sleeves and slippers, his 
hair all rats’ nests and one suspender 
hanging, and how sick those two men did 

*The captain could not remember what 


this word was He said it was in a for 
eign tongue. 


look! I just simply couldn’t help put- 
ting my thumb to my nose as I glided 
away, and singing out 

‘Ta-ta! ta-ta! Any word to send to 
vour family ?” 

Peters, it was a mistake. Yes, sir, I’ve 
often regretted that—it was a mistake. 
You see, the captain had given up the 
race, but that remark was too tedious for 
him—he couldn’t stand it. He turned to 
the mate, and says he 

“Tlave we got brimstone enough of 
our own to make the trip?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“* Sure ?” 

“ Yes, sir—more than enough.” 

“Tlow much have we got in eargo 
for Satan?” 

“Eighteen hundred thousand billion 
quintillions of kazarks.” 

“Very well, then, let his boarders 
freeze till the next comet comes. Lighten 
ship! Lively, now, lively, men! Heave 
the whole cargo overboard !” 

Peters, look me in the eye and be calm. 
I found out, over there, that a kazark is 
exactly the bulk of a hundred and siaxty- 
nine worlds like ours! They hove all 
that load overboard. When it fe'l it 
wiped out a considerable raft of stars just 
as clean as if they’d been candles and 
somebody blow’d them out. As for the 
race, that was at an end. The minute 
she was lightened the comet swung along 
by me the same as if I was anchored. 
The captain stood on the stern, by the 
after-davits, and put his thumb to his 
nose and sung out 

“Ta-ta! ta-ta! Maybe you’ve got some 
message to send your friends in the 
Everlasting Tropics!” 

Then he hove up his other suspender 
and started for’ard, and inside of three- 
quarters of an hour his craft was only a 
pale torch again in the distance. Yes, it 
was a mistake, Peters—that remark of 
mine. I don’t reckon IT’ll ever get over 
being sorry about it. Id ’a’ beat the 
bully of the firmament if I’d kept my 
mouth shut. 


But I’ve wandered a little off the track 
of my tale; I'll get back on my course 
again. Now you see what kind of speed 
I was making. So, as I said, when I had 
been tearing along this way about thirty 
years I begun to get uneasy. Oh, it was 
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pleasant enough, with a good deal to find 
out, but then it was kind of lonesome, you 
know. Besides, I wanted to get some- 
where. I hadn’t shipped with the idea 
of eruising forever. First off, I liked 
the delay, because I judged I was go- 
ing to fetch up in pretty warm quarters 
when I got through; but towards the last 
I begun to feel that I'd rather go to 
well, most any place, so as to finish up 
the uncertainty. 

Well, one night—it was always night, 
except when I was rushing by some star 
that was occupying the whole universe 
with its fire and its glare—light enough 
then, of course, but I necessarily left it 
behind in a minute or two and plunged 
into a solid week of darkness again. The 
stars ain’t so close together as they look 
to be. Where was I? Oh yes; one night 
I was sailing along, when I discovered a 
tremendous long row of blinking lights 
away on the horizon ahead. As I ap- 
proached, they begun to tower and swell 
and look like mighty furnaces. Says I 
to myself— 

‘By George, I’ve arrived at last—and 

the wrong place, just as I expected!” 

Then I fainted. I don’t know how long 
[ was insensible, but it must have been a 
good while, for when I came to, the dark- 
ness was all gone and there was the love- 
liest sunshine and the balmiest, fragrant- 
est air in its place. And there was such 
a marvellous world spread out before 
me—such a glowing, beautiful, bewitch- 
ing country. The things I took for fur- 
naeces were gates, miles high, made all of 
flashing jewels, and they pierced a wall of 
solid gold that you couldn’t see the top 
of. nor yet the end of, in either direction. 
[ was pointed straight for one of these 
gates, and a-coming like a house afire. 
Now I noticed that the skies were black 
with millions of people, pointed for those 
gates. What a roar they made, rushing 
through the air! The ground was as 
thick as ants with people, too—billions of 
them, I judge. 

I lit. I drifted up to a gate with a 
swarm of people, and when it was my 
turn the head clerk says, in a business- 
like way— 

“ Well, quick! Where are you from?” 

“San Francisco,” says I. 

“San Fran—what?” says he. 

“San Francisco.” 
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He scratched his head and _ looked 
puzzled, then he says— 

“Ts it a planet?” 

By George, Peters, think of it! “ Plan- 
et?” says I; “it’s a city. And moreover, 
it’s one of the biggest, and finest and 

“There, there!” says he, “no time 
here for conversation. We don’t deal in 
cities, here. Where are you from in a 
general way?’ 

“Oh,” I says, “I beg pardon. Put me 
down for California.” 

I had him again, Peters! He puz 
zled a second, then he says, sharp and 
irritable— 

“T don’t know any such planet—is it a 
constellation ?”’ 

“Oh, my goodness!” says I. “Con- 
stellation, says you? No—it’s a State.” 

“Man, we don’t deal in States here. 
Will you tell me where you are from in 
general—at large, don’t you understand ?” 

“Oh, now I get your idea,” I says. 
“Vm from America,—the United States 
of America.” 

Peters, do you know I had him again? 
If I hadn’t I’m a clam! His face was 
as blank as a target after a militia 
shooting-match. He turned to an under- 
clerk and says— 

“Where is America? What is Amer- 
ica ?”’ 

The under clerk answered up prompt 
and says— 

“There ain’t any such orb.” 

“Orb?” says I. “Why, what are you 
talking about, young man? It ain’t an 
orb; it’s a country; it’s a continent. Co- 
lumbus discovered it; I reckon likely 
you've heard of him, anyway. America 
why, sir, America—” 

“ Silence!” says the head clerk. “ Once 
for all, where—are—you—from?” 

“Well,” says I, “I don’t know any- 
thing more to say—unless I lump things, 
and just say I’m from the world.” 

“ Ah,” says he, brightening up, “ now 
that’s something like! What world?” 

Peters, he had me, that time. I looked 
at him, puzzled, he looked at me, worried. 
Then he burst out— 

“ Come, come, what world ?” 

Says I, “ Why, the world, of course.” 

“The world!” he says. “ H’m! there’s 
billions of them! Next!” 

That meant for me to stand aside. I 
done so, and a sky-blue man with seven 
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heads and only one leg hopped into my 
place. I took a walk. It just occurred to 
me, then, that all the myriads I had seen 
swarming to that gate, up to this time, 
were just like that creature. I tried to 
run across somebody I was acquainted 
with, but they were out of acquaintances 
of mine just then. So I thought the 
thing all over and finally sidled back 
there pretty meek and feeling rather 
stumped, as you may say. 

“Well?” said the head clerk. 

“ Well, sir,” I says, pretty humble, “I 
don’t seem to make out which world it is 
I’m from. But you may know it from 
this—it’s the one the Saviour saved.” 

He bent his head at the Name. Then 
he says, gently— 

“The worlds He has saved are like 
to the gates of heaven in number—none 
can count them. What astronomical sys- 
tem is your world in?—perhaps that 
may assist.” 

“It’s the one that has the sun in it— 
and the moon—and Mars ”—he shook his 
head at each name—hadn’t ever heard of 
them, you see—“and Neptune — and 
Uranus—and Jupiter—” 

“Told on!” says he, “hold on a min- 
ute. Jupiter . Jupiter . . . Seems 
to me we had a man from there eight or 
nine hundred years ago—but people from 
that system very seldom enter by this 
gate.” All of a sudden he begun to look 
me so straight in the eye that I thought 
he was going to bore through me. Then 
he says, very deliberate, “ Did you come 
straight here from your system ?” 

“Yes, sir,” I says—but I blushed the 
least little bit in the world when I said it. 

Ile looked at me very stern, and says— 

“That is not true; and this is not the 
place for prevarication. You wandered 
from your course. How did that happen ?” 

Says I, blushing again— 

“T’m sorry, and I take back what I 
said, and confess. I raced a little with a 
comet one day—only just the least little 
bit—only the tiniest lit—” 

“ So—so,” says he—and without any 
sugar in his voice to speak of. 

I went on, and says— 

“ But I only fell off just a bare point, 
and I went right back on my course again 
the minute the race was over.” 

“ No matter—that divergence has made 
all this trouble. It has brought you to a 


gate that is billions of leagues from the 
right one. If you had gone to your own 
gate they would have known all about 
your world at once and there would have 
been no delay. But we will try to accom- 
modate you.” He turned to an under 
clerk and says— 

“ What system is Jupiter in?” 

“T don’t remember, sir, but I think 
there is such a planet in one of the lit 
tle new systems away out in one of the 
thinly worlded corners of the universe. 
I will see.” 

He got a balloon and sailed up and 
up and up, in front of a map that was as 
big as Rhode Island. He went on up till 
he was out of sight, and by and by he 
came down and got something to eat and 
went up again. To cut a long story short, 
he kept on doing this for a day or two, 
and finally he came down and said he 
thought he had found that solar system, 
but it might be fly-specks. So he got a 
microscope and went back. It turned out 
better than he feared. He had rousted out 
our system, sure enough. He got me to 
describe our planet and its distance from 
our sun, and then he says to his chief— 

“Oh, I know the one he means, now, 
sir. It is on the map. It is called the 
Wart.” 

Says I to myself, “Young man, it 
wouldn’t be wholesome for you to go 
down there and call it the Wart.” 

Well, they let me in, then, and told 
me I was safe forever and wouldn’t have 
any more trouble. 

Then they turned from me and went 
on with their work, the same as if they 
considered my case all complete and ship- 
shape. I was a good deal surprised at 
this, but I was diffident about speaking 
up and reminding them. I did so hate to 
do it, you know; it seemed a pity to 
bother them, they had so much on their 
hands. Twice I thought I would give up 
and let the thing go; so twice I started to 
leave, but immediately I thought what a 
figure I should cut stepping out amongst 
the redeemed in such a rig, and that 
made me hang back and come to anchor 
again. People got to eying me—clerks, 
you know—wondering why I didn’t get 
under weigh. I couldn’t stand this long— 
it was too uncomfortable. So at last I 


plucked up courage and tipped the head 
clerk a signal. He says— 
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CAPTAIN 





“What, you here yet? What’s want 
ing ¢” 

Says I, in a low voice and very confi- 
dential, making a trumpet with my hands 
at his ear— 

‘T beg pardon, and you mustn’t mind 
my reminding you, and seeming to med- 
dle. but hain’t you forgot something?” 

Ile studied a second, and says 

“ Forgot something ¢ No, not that 
I know of.” 

“ Think,” says I. 

lle thought. Then he says 

“No, I can’t seem to have forgot any- 
thing. What is it?” 

“Took at me,” says I, “look me all 
over,” 

He done it. 

“ Well?” says he. 

“ Well,” says I, “ you don’t notice any 
thing? If I branched out amongst the 
elect looking like this, wouldn’t I attract 
considerable attention ?—wouldn’t I be a 
little conspicuous ¢” 

‘ Well,” he says, “ I don’t see anything 
the matter. What do you lack?” 

‘Lack! Why, I lack my harp, and my 
wreath, and my halo, and my hymn-book, 
and my palm branch—lI lack everything 
that a body naturally requires up here, 
my friend.’ 

Puzzled? Peters, he was the worst 
puzzled man you ever saw. Finally he 
a 

“ Well, you seem to be a curiosity every 
way a body takes you. I never heard of 
these things before.” 

[ looked at that man a while in solid 
istonishment; then I says— 

“ Now, I hope you won’t take it as an 
offence, for I don’t mean any, but really, 


{ 


for a man that has been in the King- 
dom as long as I reckon you have, you 
do seem to know powerful little about 
its customs.” 

“Its customs!” says he. “ Heaven is a 
large place, good friend. Large empires 
have many and diverse customs. Even 
small dominions have, as you doubtless 
know by what you have seen of the mat- 
ter on a small seale in the Wart. How 
can you imagine I could ever learn the 
varied customs of the countless kingdoms 
of heaven? It makes my head ache to 
think of it. I know the customs that pre- 
vail in those portions inhabited by peoples 
that are appointed to enter by my own 
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gate—and hark ye, that is quite enough 
knowledge for one individual to try to 
pack into his head in the thirty-seven 
millions of years I have devoted night 
and day to that study. But the idea of 
learning the customs of the whole appal 
ling expanse of heaven—O man, how in 
sanely you talk! Now I don’t doubt that 
this odd costume you talk about is the 
fashion in that district of heaven you 
belong to, but you won’t be conspicuous 
in this section without it.” 

I felt all right, if that was the case, so 
I bade him good day and left. All day I 
walked toward the far end of a prodigious 
hall of the office, hoping to come out into 
heaven any moment, but it was a mis- 
take. That hall was built on the gen 
eral heavenly plan—it naturally couldn't 
be small. At last I got so tired I couldn't 
go any further; so I sat down to rest, and 
begun to tackle the queerest sort of 
strangers and ask for information; but I 
didn’t get any; they couldn’t understand 
my language, and I could not understand 
theirs. I got dreadfully lonesome. I was 
so downhearted and homesick I wished a 
hundred times I never had died. I turned 
back, of course. About noon next day, I 
got back at last and was on hand at the 
booking-office once more. Says I to the 
head clerk 

“T begin to see that a man’s got to be 
in his own heaven to be happy.” 

“Perfectly correct,” says he. “ Did 
you imagine the same heaven would suit 
all sorts of men?” 

“Well, I had that idea—but I see the 
foolishness of it. Which way am I to go 
to get to my district?” 

He called the under clerk that had ex 
amined the map, and he gave me general 
directions. I thanked him and started; 
but he says— 

“Wait a minute; it is millions of 
leagues from here. Go outside and stand 
on that red wishing-carpet; shut your 
eyes, hold your breath, and wish your 
self there.” 

“T’m much obliged,” says I; “why 
didn’t you dart me through when I first 
arrived ?” 

“We have a good deal to think of here; 
it was your place to think of it and 
ask for it. Good-by, we probably sha’n’t 
see you in this region for a thousand 
centuries or so.” 
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“Tn that case, o revoor,” says I. 

I hopped on to the carpet and held my 
breath and shut my eyes and wished I 
was in the booking-office of my own sec- 
tion. The very next instant a voice I 
knew sung out in a business kind of 
a way— 

“A harp and a bymn-book, pair of 
wings and a halo, size 13, for Cap’n Eli 
Stormfield, of San Franci¢co!—make 
him out a clean bill of health, and let 
him in.” 

I opened my eyes. Sure enough, it was 
a Pi Ute Injun I used to know in Tulare 
County; mighty good fellow—I remem- 
bered being at his funeral, which con- 
sisted of him being burnt and the other 
Injuns gauming their faces with his 
ashes and howling like wildecats. He was 
powerful glad to see me, and you may 
make up your mind I was just as glad to 
see him, and feel that I was in the right 
kind of a heaven at last. 

Just as far as your eye could reach, 
there was swarms of clerks, running and 
bustling around, tricking out thousands 
of Yanks, and Mexicans and English and 
A-rabs, and all sorts of people in their 
new outfits; and when they gave me my 
kit and I put on my halo and took a look 
in the glass, I could have jumped over a 
house for joy, I was so happy. “ Now this 
is something like!” says I. “ Now,” says 
I, “I’m all right—show me a cloud.” 

Inside of fifteen minutes I was a mile 
on my way toward the cloud-banks and 
about a million people along with me. 
Most of us tried to fly, but some got 
crippled and nobody made a success of it. 
So we concluded to walk, for the present, 
till we had had some wing practice. 

We begun to meet swarms of folks who 
were coming back. Some had harps and 
nothing else; some had hymn-books and 
nothing else; some had nothing at all; 
all of them looked meek and uncomfort- 
able; one young fellow hadn’t anything 
left but his halo, and he was carrying that 
in his hand; all of a sudden he offered it 
to me and says 

“Will vou hold it for me a minute?” 

Then he disappeared in the crowd. I 
went on. A woman asked me to hold her 
palm branch, and then she disappeared. 
A girl got me to hold her harp for her, 
and by George, she disappeared; and so 
on and so on, till I was about loaded 


down to the guards. Then comes a smil- 
ing old gentleman and asked me hold his 
things. I swabbed off the perspiration 
and says, pretty tart— 

“T’ll have to get you to excuse me, my 
friend,—J ain’t no hat-rack.” 

About this time I begun to run across 
piles of those traps, lying in the road. | 
just quietly dumped my extra cargo along 
with them. I looked around, and, Peters, 
that whole nation that was following 
me were loaded down the same as I'd 
been. The return crowd had got them 
to hold their things a minute, you see. 
They all dumped their loads, too, and we 
went on. 

When I found myself perched on a 
cloud, with a million other people, I 
never felt so good in my life. Says I, 
“ Now this is according to the promises; 
I’ve been having my doubts, but now I 
am in heaven, sure enough.” I gave my 
palm branch a wave or two, for luck, and 
then I tautened up my harp-strings and 
struck in. Well, Peters, you can’t imag- 
ine anything like the row we made. It 
was grand to listen to, and made a body 
thrill all over, but there was considerable 
many tunes going at once, and that was a 
drawback to the harmony, you under- 
stand; and then there was a lot of Injun 
tribes, and they kept up such another 
war-whooping that they kind of took the 
tuck out of the music. By and by I quit 
performing, and judged I’d take a rest. 
There was quite a nice mild old gentle- 
man sitting next me, and I noticed he 
didn’t take a hand; I encouraged him, 
but he said he was naturally bashful, and 
was afraid to try before so many people. 
By and by the old gentleman said he 
never could seem to enjoy music some- 
how. The fact was, I was beginning to 
feel the same way; but I didn’t say any- 
thing. Him and I had a considerable 
long silence, then, but of course it warn’t 
noticeable in that place. After about 
sixteen or seventeen hours, during which 
T played and sung a little, now and then— 
always the same tune, because I didn’t 
know any other—I laid down my harp 
and begun to fan myself with my palm 
branch. Then we both got to sighing 
pretty regular. Finally, says he— 

“Don’t you know any tune but the one 
you’ve been pegging at all day?” 

“ Not another blessed one,” says I. 
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“Don’t you reckon you could learn 
another one?” says he. 

“ Never,” says 1; “I’ve tried to, but I 
eouldn’t manage it.” 

“Tt’s a long time to hang to the one 
eternity, you know.” 

“ Don’t break my heart,” says I; “ 1’m 
vetting low-spirited enough already.” 

After another long silence, says he— 

“ Are you glad to be here?” 

Says I, “Old man, I'll be frank with 
you. This ain’t just as near my idea of 
bliss as I thought it was going to be, 
when I used to go to church.” 

Says he, “ What do you say to knock- 
ing off and calling it half a day?’ 

“ That’s me,” says I. “I never wanted 
to go off watch so bad in my life.” 

So we started. Millions were coming 
to the cloud-bank all the time, happy and 
hozannahing; millions were leaving it all 
the time, looking mighty quiet, I tell you. 
We laid for the newcomers, and pretty 
soon I’d got them to hold all my things a 
minute, and then I was a free man again 
and most outrageously happy. Just then 
I ran across old Sam Bartlett, who had 
been dead a long time, and stopped to 
have a talk with him. Says I— 

“ Now tell me—is this to go on forever? 
Ain’t there anything else for a change?” 

Says he 

“T’ll set you right on that point very 
quick. People take the figurative lan- 
guage of the Bible and the allegories for 
literal, and the first thing they ask for 
when they get here is a halo and a harp, 
and so on. Nothing that’s harmless and 
reasonable is refused a body here, if he 


So th y are 





asks it in the right spirit. 
outfitted with these things without a 
word. They go and sing and play just 
about one day, and that’s the last you'll 
ever see them in the choir. They don’t 
need anybody to tell them that that sort 
of thing wouldn’t make a heaven—at 
least not a heaven that a sane man could 
stand a week and remain sane. That 
cloud-bank is placed where the noise can’t 
disturb the old inhabitants, and so there 
ain’t any harm in letting everybody get 

p there and cure himself as soon as 
he comes. 

“ Now you just remember this—heaven 
is as blissful and lovely as it can be; but 
it’s just the busiest place you ever heard 
of. There ain’t any idle people here after 


the first day. Singing hymns and waving 
palm branches through all eternity is 
pretty when you hear about it in the pul- 
pit, but it’s as poor a way to put in valu- 
able time as a body could contrive. It 
would just make a heaven of warbling 
ignoramuses, don’t you see? Eternal 
Rest sounds comforting in the pulpit, too. 
Well, you try it once, and see how heavy 
time will hang on your hands. Why, 
Stormfield, a man like you, that had been 
active and stirring all his life, would go 
mad in six months in a heaven where he 
hadn’t anything to do. Heaven is the 
very last place to come to rest in,—and 
don’t you be afraid to bet on that!” 

Says I— 

“Sam, I’m as glad to hear it as I 
thought I’d be sorry. I’m glad I come, 
now.” 

Says he— 

“Cap’n, ain’t you pretty physically 
tired ?”’ 

Says I— 

“Sam, it ain’t any name for it! I’m 
dog-tired.” 

“Just so—just so. You’ve earned a 
You’ve 
earned a good appetite, and you'll enjoy 
It’s the same here it is on 


good sleep, and you'll get it. 


your dinner. 
earth—you’ve got to earn a thing, square 
and honest, before you enjoy it. You 
can’t enjoy first and earn afterwards. 
But there’s this difference, here: you can 
choose your own occupation, and all the 
powers of heaven will be put forth to help 
you make a success of it, if you do your 
level best. The shoemaker on earth that 
had the soul of a poet in him won’t have 
to make shoes here.” 

“ Now that’s all reasonable and right,” 
“Plenty of work, and the kind 
you hanker after; no more pain, no 


says I. 


more suffering 

“Oh, hold on; there’s plenty of pain 
here—but it don’t kill. There’s plenty of 
suffering here, but it don’t last. You 
see, happiness ain’t a thing in ilself—it’s 
only a contrast with something that ain’t 
pleasant. That’s all it is. There ain’t a 
thing you can mention that is happiness 
it’s only so by contrast 


in its own self 


with the other thing. And so, as soon as 
the novelty is over and the force of the 
contrast dulled, it ain’t happiness any 
longer, and you have to get something 
fresh. Well, there’s plenty of pain and 
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suffering in heaven 
plenty of contrasts, 
of happiness.” 

Says I, “It’s the sensiblest heaven I’ve 
heard of yet, Sam, though it’s about as 
different from the one I was brought up 
on as a live princess is different from her 
own wax figger.” 





consequently there’s 
and just no end 


the first months I knocked 
about the Kingdom, making 
friends and looking at the country, and 
finally settled down in a pretty likely 
region, to have a rest before taking an- 
other start. I went on making acquaint- 
ances and gathering up information. I 
had a good deal of talk with an old bald- 
headed angel by the name of Sandy Mc- 
Williams. He from somewhere in 
New Jersey. I went about with him, con- 
siderable. We used to lay around, warm 
afternoons, in the shade of a rock, on 
some meadow-ground that was pretty 
high and out of the marshy slush of his 
cranberry-farm, and there we used to talk 
about all kinds of things, and smoke 
pipes. One day, says I— 

“ About how old might you be, Sandy ?” 

“ Seventy-two.” 

“T judged so. 
in heaven ?” 


Along in 
around 


was 


How long you been 


“ Twenty-seven years, come Christ- 
mas.” 
“Tlow old was you when you come 
up?” 


“ Why, seventy-two, of course.” 
“You can’t mean it!” 
Why can’t I mean it?” 
Because, if you was seventy-two then, 
you are naturally ninety-nine now.” 

“No, but I ain’t. 
I was when I come.” 

“ Well,” says I, “ come to think, there’s 
something just there that I want to ask 
about. Down below, I always had an idea 
that in heaven we would all be young, 
and bright, and spry.” 

“ Well, you can be young if you want 
to. You’ve only got to wish.” 

“ Well, then, why didn’t you wish 2?” 

“T did. They all do. You'll try it, 
some day, like enough; but you'll get 
tired of the change pretty soon.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. Now you’ve al- 
ways been a sailor; did you ever try some 
other business ?” 


“ 


“ 


I stay the same age 


“Yes, I tried keeping grocery, once, 
up in the mines; but I couldn’t stand 
it; it was too dull—no stir, no storm, 
no life about it; it was like being part 
dead and part alive, both at the same 
time. I wanted to be one thing or 
tother. I shut up shop pretty quick 
and went to sea.” 

“ That’s it. Grocery people like it, but 
you couldn’t. You see you wasn’t used to 
it. Well, I wasn’t used to being young, 
and I couldn’t seem to take any interest 
in it. I was strong, and handsome, and 
had curly hair,-—yes, and wings, too!— 
gay wings like a butterfly. I went to 
picnics and dances and parties with the 
fellows, and tried to carry on and talk 
nonsense with the girls, but it wasn’t any 
use; I eouldn’t take to it—fact is, it was 
an awful bore. What I wanted was early 
to bed and early to rise, and something 
to do; and when my work was done, I 
wanted to sit quiet, and smoke and think 
—not tear around with a parcel of giddy 
young kids. You can’t think what I suf- 
fered whilst I was young.” 

“Tow long was you young?” 

“ Only two weeks. That was plenty for 
me. Laws, I was so lonesome! You see, 
I was full of the knowledge and experi- 
ence of seventy-two years; the deepest 
subject those young folks could strike 
was only a-b-c to me. And to hear them 
argue—Oh, my! It would have been 
funny, if it hadn’t been so pitiful. Well, 
I was so hungry for the ways and the 
sober talk I was used to, that I tried to 
ring in with the old people, but they 
wouldn’t have it. They considered me a 
conceited young upstart, and gave me the 
cold shoulder. Two weeks was a plenty 
for me. I was glad to get back my bald 
head again, and my pipe, and my old 
drowsy reflections in the shade of a rock 
or a tree.” 

“Well,” says I, “do you mean to say 
you’re going to stand still at seventy- 
two, forever?” 

“T don’t know, and I ain’t particular. 
But I ain’t going to drop back to twenty- 
five any more—I know that, mighty well. 
I know a sight more than I did twenty- 
seven years ago, and I enjoy learning, all 
the time, but I don’t seem to get any 
older. That is, bodily—my mind gets 
older, and stronger, and better seasoned, 
and more satisfactory.” 
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CAPTAIN 


Savs I, “If a man comes here at 
nety, don’t he ever set himself back ?” 
“Of course he does. He sets himself 
back to fourteen ; tries it a couple of 
hours, and feels like a fool; sets himself 
forward to twenty; it ain’t much im- 
provement; tries thirty, fifty, eighty, and 
finally ninety—finds he is more at home 
and comfortable at the same old figure he 
‘; used to than any other way. Or, if his 
mind begun to fail him on earth at 
eighty, that’s where he finally sticks up 
‘ere. He sticks at the place where his 
mind was last at its best, for there’s 
where his enjoyment is best, and his ways 
most set and established.” 

“Toes a chap of twenty-five stay al- 
ways twenty-five, and look it?” 

“Tf he is a fool, yes. But if he is 
bright, and ambitious and industrious, the 
knowledge he gains and the experiences 
he has, change his ways and thoughts 
and likings, and make him find his best 
pleasure in the company of people above 
that age; so he allows his body to take on 
the look of as many added years as he 
needs to make him comfortable and 
proper in that sort of society; he lets his 
body go on taking the look of age, accord- 
ing as he progresses, and by and by he 
will be bald and wrinkled outside, and 
wise and deep within.” 

“ Babies the same?” 


n 


‘Babies the same. Laws, what asses 
we used to be, on earth, about these 
things! We said we’d be always young in 
heaven. We didn’t say how young—we 
didn’t think of that, perhaps—that is, we 
didn’t all think alike, anyway. When I 
was a boy of seven, I suppose I thought 
we'd all be twelve, in heaven; when I was 
twelve, I suppose I thought we’d all be 
eighteen or twenty in heaven; when I 
was forty, I begun to go back; I remem- 
ber I hoped we'd all be about thirty years 
old in heaven. Neither a man nor a boy 
ever thinks the age he has is exactly the 
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best one—he puts the right age a few 
years older or a few years younger than 
he is. Then he makes that ideal age the 
general age of the heavenly people. And 
he expects everybody to stick at that 
age—stand stock-still—and expects them 
to enjoy it!—Now just think of the 
idea of standing still in heaven! Think 
of a heaven made up entirely of hoop- 
rolling, marble-playing cubs of seven 
years!—or of awkward, diffident, senti- 
mental immaturities of nineteen!—or of 
vigorous people of thirty, healthy-minded, 
brimming with ambition, but chained 
hand and foot to that one age and its 
limitations like so many helpless galley- 
slaves! Think of the dull sameness of a 
society made up of people all of one age 
and one set of looks, habits, tastes and 
feelings. Think how superior to it earth 
would be, with its variety of types and 
faces and ages, and the enlivening attri- 
tion of the myriad interests that come 
into pleasant collision in such a varie- 
gated society.” 

“Look here,” says I, 
what you’re doing?” 

“Well, what am I doing?” 

“You are making heaven pretty com- 
fortable in one way, but you are playing 
the mischief with it in another.” 

“Tow you talk! Would heaven be 
heaven if you couldn’t slander folks?” 

“Come to think, I don’t believe it 
would-—for some people—but I hadn’t 
thought of it before.” 

“For ‘some people ’? There you hit 
it. The trouble on earth is, that they 
leave out the some-people class—they try 
to fix up a heaven for only one kind 
of people. It won’t work. There’s 
all kinds here—and God cares for all 
kinds. He makes all happy; if He can’t 
do it in one way, He does it in anoth- 
er. He doesn’t leave anybody out in 
the cold.” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. ] 
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The Rat-Trap 


RETOLD FROM THE FRENCH OF NICOLAS DE CAEN . 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


ERE we have to do with the third 
H tale of the Dizain of Queens. I 

abridge, as heretofore, at discre- 
tion; and the result is that to the Nor- 
man cleric appertains whatever the tale 
may have of merit, whereas what you 
find distasteful in it you must impute 
to my delinquencies in skill rather than 
in volition. 

In the year of grace 1298, a little be- 
fore Candlemas (thus Nicolas begins), 
came letters to the first King Edward of 
England from his kinsman and ambas- 
sador to France, Earl Edmund of Lan- 
easter. It was perfectly apparent, the 
Earl wrote, that the French King meant 
to surrender to the Earl’s lord and broth- 
er neither the duchy of Guienne nor the 
Lady Blaunsh. 

The courier found Sire Edward at 
Ipswich, midway in celebration of his 
daughter’s marriage to the Count of 
Holland. The King read the letters 
through and began to laugh; and pres- 
ently broke into a rage such as was pos- 
sible only to the demon-tainted blood 
of Anjou. So that next day the keeper 
of the privy purse entered upon the 
household-books a considerable sum “ to 
make good a large ruby and an emerald 
lost out of his coronet when the King’s 
grace was pleased to throw it into the 
fire”; and upon the same day the King 
recalled Laneaster, and more lately de- 
spatched 


yet another embassy into 
France to treat about Sire Edward’s sec- 
ond marriage. This last embassy was 


headed by the Earl of Aquitaine. 

The Earl got audience of the French 
King at Mezelais. Walking alone came 
this Earl of Aquitaine, with a large reti- 
nue, into the hall where the barons of 
France stood according to their rank; 
in russet were the big Earl and his at- 
tendants, but upon the scarlets and pur- 
ples of the French lords many jewels 


shone; as through a corridor of gayly 
painted sunlit glass came the grave Earl 
to the dais where sat King Philippe. 
The King had risen at close sight of 
the new envoy, and had gulped once or 
twice, and without speaking, hurriedly 


waved his lords out of ear-shot. His 
perturbation was very extraordinary. 
“Fair cousin,” the Earl now said, 


without any prelude, “four years ago 
I was affianced to your sister, Dame 
Blaunsh. You stipulated that Gascony 
be given up to you in guaranty, as a 
settlement on any children I might have 
by that incomparable lady. I assented, 
and yielded you the province, upon the 
understanding, sworn to according to 
the faith of loyal kings, that within 
forty days you assign to me its sei- 
gnory as your vassal. And I have had 
of you since then neither the enfeoff- 
ment nor the lady, but only excuses, 
Sire Philippe.” 

With eloquence the Frenchman touched 
upon the emergencies to which the pub- 
lic weal so often drives men of high sta- 
tion, and upon his private grief over the 
necessity—unavoidable, alas!—of return- 
ing a hard answer before the council; 
and became so voluble that Sire Edward 
merely laughed, in that big-lunged and 
disconcerting way of his, and afterward 
lodged for a week at Mezelais, nominally 
passing by his lesser title of Earl of 
Aquitaine, and as his own ambassador. 

And negotiations became more swift 
of foot, since a man serves himself with 
zeal. In addition, the French lords 
could make nothing of a politician so 
thick-witted that he replied to every 
consideration of expediency but with 
parrotlike reiteration of the trivial cir- 
cumstance that already the bargain was 


signed and sworn to; and, in conse- 


quence, while daily they fumed over his 
point. 


stupidity, daily he gained his 
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During this period he was, upon one 
pretext or another, very largely in the 
company of his affianced wife, Dame 
Blaunsh. 

This lady, I must tell you, was the 
handsomest of her day; there could no- 
3 ere be found a creature more agreeable 
3 every sense; and she compelled the eye, 
$ t is recorded, not gently, but in a superb 
4 hion. And Sire Edward, who till 

is had loved her merely by report, and, 
accordance with the high custom of 

d. through many perusals of her por- 

rait, now appeared besotted. He 
aging man, near sixty; huge 

fair he was, with a crisp beard, and stal- 

irt as a tower; and the better-read at 
Mezelais likened the couple to 
Hercules at the feet of Queen Omphale 
hen they saw the two so much together. 

The ensuing Wednesday they hunted 

d slew a stag of ten in the woods of 
Ermenoueil, which stand thick about the 
chateau; and upon that day these two 
had dined at Rigon the forester’s hut, 
n company with Dame Meregreti, the 
French King’s younger sister. She sat a 
ttle apart from the betrothed, and stared 
hrough the hut’s one window. We know 
not merely the 


5 
é 
x 
m 


was 
and 


Sieur 


iowadays it trees 
i¢ considered. 
Dame Blaunsh, it seemed, was undis- 
osed to mirth. 
tag, beau sire,” she 
de of his death a 
l'o-day we have had our sport of death, 
d presently the gay years wind past 
toward the 
tag, and God’s angel slays 
much as we slew the stag. And we 
ll not understand, and we will wonder, 
the stag did, in helpless wonder. And 
Death will have his sport of us, as in 
tonement.” Here her big eyes shone, 
the sun glints upon a sand-bottomed 
wool. “ Ohé, I have known such happi 
ess of late, beau sire, that I am hideous- 
y afraid to die.” And again the fringed 
elids lifted, and within the 
sank eontentedly. 
For the King had murmured “ Happi- 
and his glance was rapacious. 
“But I am discourteous,” Blaunsh 
; said, “to prate of death thus drearily. 
Let us flout him, then, with some gay 
And she east Rigon’s lute to- 
ward him. 
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“For we have slain the 
said, “and 
brave diversion. 


have 
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inecurious 
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He caught it up. “ Death is not reason- 
ably mocked,” Sire Edward said, “ since 
in the end he conquers, and of the very 
lips that gibed at him remains but a 
little dust. Nay, rather should I who 
already stand beneath a lifted 
make for my immediate conqueror a 
Sirvente, which is the Song of Service.” 
Then sang Sire Edward: 


sword 


‘I sing of Death, that cometh to the king 
And lightly plucks him from the cushioned 
throne, 
And drowns his glory and his warfaring 
In unrecorded dim oblivion, 
And girds another with the sword thereof, 


And sets another in his stead to reign, 
What time the monarch nakedly must 
gain 


Styx’ hither shore and nakedly complain 
‘Midst twittering life 
and love. 


ghosts lamenting 


‘For Death is merciless; a crack-brained 
king 

He raises in the place of Prester John, 

Smites Priam, and mid-course in con- 


quering 
Bids Ceasar pause ; the wit of Salomon, 
The wealth of Nero and the pride thereof, 


And prowess of great captains—of Ga 
wayne, 
Darius, Jeshua, and Charlemagne— 


Wheedle 


vain 


and bribe and surfeit Death in 


And get no grace of him nor any love. 


‘Incuriously he smites the armored king 


And tricks his wisest counsellor—” 


“True, O God!” the tiny woman mur- 
mured that sat beside the window yon- 
And Dame Meregrett rose and in 
silence passed from the room. 


dk r. 


The two started, and laughed in com- 
mon, and afterward paid little heed to 
For Sire Edward had put 
aside the lute and sat now regarding the 
His big left hand propped th« 
bearded chin; his grave countenance was 


her outgoing. 
Princess. 


flushed, and his intent eyes shone under 
the shaggy brows, very steadily, like the 
tapers before an altar. 

And, _irresolutely, Dame  Blaunsh 
plucked at her gown; then rearranged a 
fold of it, and with composure awaited 
the ensuing action, afraid at bottom, but 
not at all ill-pleased; and always she 
looked downward. 


The King said: “ Never before were 
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we two alone, madame, Fate is very 
gracious to me this morning.” 

“Fate,” the lady considered, “has 
never denied much to the Hammer of 
the Scots.” 

“She has denied me nothing,” he sad- 
ly said, “save the one thing that makes 
this business of living seem a rational 
proceeding. Fame and power and wealth 
she has accorded me, no doubt, but never 
the common joys of life. And, look 
you, my Princess, I'am an old man now. 
During some thirty years I have ruled 
England according to my interpretation 
of God’s will as it was anciently made 
manifest by the holy Evangelists; and 
during that period I have ruled Eng- 
land not without odd by-ends of com- 
mendation: yet, behold, to-day I quite 
forget that excellent King Edward, and 
remember only Edward Plantagenet— 
hot-blooded and desirous man!—of whom 
that so excellent King has made a pris- 
oner all these years.” 

“Tt is the duty of exalted persons,” 
Blaunsh unsteadily said, “to put aside 
such private inclinations as their breasts 
may harbor—” 

He said: “I have done much for the 
happiness of every Englishman within 
my realm saving only Edward Plantag- 
enet, and now I think his turn to be at 
hand.” Then the man kept silence; and 
his hot appraisal daunted her. 

“Lord,” she presently faltered, “lord, 
in sober verity Love cannot extend. his 
laws between husband and wife, since 
the gifts of love are voluntary, and 
husband and wife are but the slaves 
of duty.” 

“Troubadourish nonsense!” Sire Ed- 
ward said; “ yet it is true that the gifts 
of love are voluntary. And therefore— 
Ha, most beautiful, what have you and 
I to do with all this chaffering over Gui- 
enne?” The two stood very close to one 
another now. 

Blaunsh said: “It is a high matter.” 
Then on a sudden the full-veined girl 
was aglow with passion. “ It is a trivial 
matter.” He took her in his arms, since 
already her cheeks flared in scarlet an- 
ticipation of the event. 

And thus holding her, he wooed the 
girl tempestuously. Here, indeed, «vas 
Sieur Hercules enslaved, burned by a 
fiercer fire than that of Nessus, and the 





huge bulk of him visibly shaken by his 
adoration. In the disordered tapestry 
of verbiage, passion-flapped as a flag is 
by a wind, she presently beheld herself 
prefigured by Balkis, the Judean’s lure, 
and by the Princess of Cyprus (in Aris- 
totle’s time), and by Nicolette, th 
King’s daughter of Carthage,—since thx 
first flush of morning was as a rush 
light before her resplendency, the man 
swore; and in conclusion, by the Countess 
of Tripolis, for love of whom he had cleft 
the seas, and losing whom he must 
inevitably die as Rudel did. He snapped 
his fingers now over any consideration 
of Guienne. He would conquer for her 
all Muscovy and all Cataia, too, if sh¢ 
desired mere acreage. Meanwhile he 
wanted her, and his hard and savage 
passion beat down opposition as with 
a bludgeon. 

“ Heart’s emperor,” the trembling girl 
more lately said, “I think that you were 
-ast in some larger mould than we of 
France. Oh, none of us may dare resist 
you! and I know that nothing matters, 
nothing in all the world, save that you love 
me. Then take me, since you will it—and 
not as King, since you will otherwise, 
but as Edward Plantagenet. For listen! 
by good luck you have this afternoon 
despatched Rigon for Chevrieul, where 
to-morrow we hunt the great boar. And 
in consequence to-night this hut will 
be unoccupied.” 

The man was silent. He had a gift 
that way when occasion served. 

“ Tere, then, beau sire! here, then, at 
nine, you are to meet me with my 
chaplain. Behold, he marries us, as 
glibly as though we two were peasants. 
Poor King and Princess!” cried Dame 
Blaunsh, and in a voice that thrilled 
him, “shall ye not, then, dare to be but 
man and woman ¢” 

“Ha!” the King said. He laughed. 
“The King is pleased to loose his prison- 
er; and I will do it.” He fiercely said 
this, for the girl was very beautiful. 

So he came that night, without any 
retinue, and habited as a forester, a 


, 


horn swung about his neck, into the un- 
lighted hut of Rigon the forester, and 
found a woman there, though not the 
woman whom he had perhaps expected. 

“Treachery, beau sire! horrible treach- 
“For presently comes 


ery!” she wailed. 
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not Blaunsh but Philippe, with many 
men to back him. And presently they 
will slay you. You have been trapped, 
beau sire. Ah, for the love of God, go! 

_while there is yet time!” 

Sire Edward reflected. Undoubtedly, 
+> light on Edward Longshanks alone in 
a forest would appear to King Philippe, 

properly attended, a tempting chance 
to settle divers disputations, once for 
ll: and Sire Edward knew the con- 
cience of his old opponent to be quite 
‘nvulnerable. The act would violate all 
laws of hospitality and knighthood—oh, 
eranted! but its outeome would be a very 
definite gain to France, and for the rest, 
merely a dead body in a ditch. Not a 
monarch in Christendom, Sire Edward 
reflected, but feared and in consequence 
hated the Hammer of the Scots, and in 
further consequence would lift not a fin- 
ver to avenge him; and not a being in 
the universe would rejoice at Philippe’s 
achievement one-half so heartily as Sire 
Edward’s son and immediate successor, 
Prince Edward of Caernarvon. So that, 
il in all, ohimé! Philippe had planned 
the affair with forethought. 

What he said was, “Dame Blaunsh, 
knew of this?” But Meregrett’s 
pitiful eyes had already answered him, 
ind he laughed a little. 

‘In that event I have to-night 
registered my name among the goodly 


1 
then, 


en- 


company of Love’s Lunaties— 


Sots amoureugr, sots privez, sots sauvages, 


Sots vieur, nouveaur, et sots de tous 


” 
ages — 


thus he seornfully declaimed, “and as 
‘kefellow with Dan Merlin in his 
thorn-bush, and with wise Salomon when 
he capered upon the high place of Che- 
osh, and with Duke Ares sheepishly 
grin within the net of Mulciber. 
ll, madame! fools all! yet always the 
flesh trammels us, and allures the soul 

such sensual delights as bar its pas- 
ize toward the eternal life 
alone lies the empire and the heritage 
‘f the soul. And why does it so impede 
he sonl? Beeause Satan once ranked 
among the sons of God, and the Eternal 
Father, as I take it, has not yet for- 
gotten the antique relationship,—and 
hence it is permitted even in our late 
time that always the flesh rebel against 


Rogues 


wherein 
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the spirit, and always these so tiny and 
so thin-voiced tricksters, these highly 
tinted miracles of iniquity, so gracious 
in demeanor and so starry-eyed—” 

Then he turned and pointed, no longer 
the fanatic, but the expectant captain 
now. “ Look, my Princess!” For in the 
pathway from which he had recently 
emerged stood a man in full armor like 
a sentinel. “ Mort de Dieu, we can but 
try,” Sire Edward said. 

“Too late,” said Meregrett; and yet 
she followed him. And presently, in a 
big splash of moonlight, the armed man’s 
falchion glittered across their 
“ Back,” he bade them, “for by 
King’s orders no man passes.” 

“It were very easy now to strangle 
this herring,” Sire Edward reflected. 

“But searcely a whole school of her- 
the fellow retorted. “ Nay, Mes- 
the Erme- 
noueil are alive with my associates. The 
hut yonder, in effect, is girdled by them, 


way. 
the 


ring,” 


sire d’Aquitaine, bushes of 


—and we have our orders.” 
“ Concerning women?” the King said. 
The man deliberated. Then Sire Ed- 
handed three gold pieces. 
“There was assuredly no specific men- 


ward him 
tion of petticoats,” the soldier now recol- 
lected, “and in dare to 
pass the Princess. 

“And in that 


consequence I 
Sire 


event,” Edward 


said, “we twain had as well bid one 
another adieu.” 
But Meregrett only said, “ You bid 


” 


me go? 

He waved his hand. “Since there is 
For that 
done—however tardily- I 
Meantime I but 
hut to rearrange my toga as King Cesar 


which you have 
thank 


return to Rigon’s 


no choice. 
you. 


can 


did when the assassins fell upon him, 
and to encounter whatever Dame Luck 
may send with due decorum.” 

“To die!” she said. 

He shrugged his broad shoulders. “Tn 
the end we necessarily die.” 

Dame Meregrett turned and passed 
back into the hut without faltering. 

And when he had lighted the in 
efficient lamp which he found there, 


Sire Edward wheeled upon her in half- 
humorous vexation. “ Presently come 
your brother and his tattling lords. To 
he discovered here with me at night, alone, 


infamy. If Philippe chance to 


means 
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fall into one of his Capetian rages it 
means death.” 

“ Nay, lord, it means far worse than 
death.” And she laughed, although not 
merrily. 

And now, for the first time, Sire Ed- 
ward regarded her with profound con- 
sideration, as may we. To the finger-tips 
this so little lady showed a descendant of 
the holy Louis he had known and loved 
in old years; small and thinnish she was, 
with soft and profuse hair that, for all 
its blackness, gleamed in the lamp- 
light with stray ripples of brillianey, as 
you may see a spark shudder to extinc- 
tion over burning charcoal. The Valois 
nose she had, long and delicate in form, 
and overhanging a short upper lip; yet 
the lips were glorious, and her skin the 
very Hyperborean snow in tint. As for 
her eyes, say, gigantic onyxes—or ebony 
highly polished and wet with May dew; 
too big for her little face they were: in 
fine, they made of her a tiny and de- 
sirous wraith that moved nervously 
through life, very strange and brightly 
colored, and always thrilled with some 
subtle mirth, like that of a Siren who 
notes how the sailor pauses at the bul- 
wark and laughs a little, knowing the out- 
come, and does not greatly care. Yet 
now her countenance was rapt. 

And Sire Edward moved one step to- 
ward her and paused. “ Madame, I do 
not understand.” 

Dame Meregrett looked up into his 
face unflinchingly. “It means that I 
love you, sire. I may speak without 
shame now, for presently you die. Die 
bravely, sire! die in such fashion as may 
hearten me to live.” 

The little woman spoke the truth, for 
always since his coming to Mezelais she 
had viewed the great conqueror as 
through an awful haze of forerunning 
rumor, twin to that golden vapor which 
enswathes a god and transmutes what- 
ever in corporeal man had been a defect 
into some divine and hitherto unguessed- 
at excellence; and I must tell you in this 
place, since no other occasion offers, that 
even until the end of her life it was so. 
For to her what in other persons would 
have seemed but flagrant dulness showed, 
somehow, in Sire Edward as the ma- 
jestic deliveration of one that knows his 
verdict to be decisive, and hence appraises 








cautiously; and if sometime his big, 
calm eyes betrayed no apprehension of 
the jest at which her lips were laughing, 
and of which her brain very cordially 
approved, always within the instant her 
heart convinced her that a god is not 
lightly moved to mirth. 

And now it was a god—O deus certé! 
—that had taken a woman’s paltry face 
between his hands, half roughly. “ And 
the maid is a Capet!” Sire Edward 
mused. 

“ Never has Blaunsh desired you any 
ill, beau sire. But it is the Archduke 
of Austria that she loves, beau sire. And 
once you were dead, she might marry 
him. One cannot blame her,” Meregrett 
considered, “since he wishes to marry 
her, and she, of course, wishes to make 
him happy.” 

“And not herself, save in some sec- 
ondary way!” the big King said. “In 
part I comprehend, madame. And I, 
too, long for this same happiness, im- 
potently now, and much as a fevered 
man might long for water. And my ad- 
miration for the Death whom I praised 
this morning is somewhat abated.” He 
took up Rigon’s lute. 

Then sang Sire Edward: 


“TIncuriously he smites the armored king 
And tricks his wisest counsellor— 


ay, the song ran thus. Now listen, 

madame—listen, while for me Death 

waits without, and for you ignominy.” 
Then sang Sire Edward: 


“ Anon 
Will Death not bid us cease from pleas- 
uring, 
And change for idle laughter i’ the sun 
The grave’s long silence and the peace 
thereof, 
Where we entrancéd, Death our Viviaine 
Implacable, may never more regain 
The unforgotten passion, and the pain 
And grief and ecstasy of life and love? 


* 


Yea, presently, as quiet as the king 

Sleeps now that laid the plan of Chalcedon, 

We, too, will sleep, and overhead the 
Spring 

Laugh, and young lovers laugh,—as we 
have done— 

And kiss,—as we, that take no heed 
thereof 

But slumber very soundly, and disdain 

The world-wide heralding of Winter’s 
wane 
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And swift sweet ripple of the April rain 
Running about the world to waken love. 


“We shall have been done with love, and 
Death be king 
And turn our nimble bodies carrion, 
Our red lips dusty;—yet our live lips 
cling 
Spite of that age-long severance and are 


one 
Spite of the grave and the vain grief 
thereof 


We mean to baffle, if in Death’s domain 
Old memories may enter, and we twain 
May dream a little, and rehearse again 

In that unending sleep our present love. 


“Speed forth to her in sorry unison, 

My rhymes: and say Death mocks us, and 
is slain 

Lightly by Love that lightly thinks there- 
on; 

And that were love at my disposal lain— 

All mine to take!—and Death had said, 
Refrain, 

Lest I demand the bitter cost thereof, 

I know that even as the weather-vane 

Follows the wind so would I follow Love.” 


He put aside the lute. “Thus ends 
the Song of Service,” he said, “ which 
was made, not by the King of England, 
but by Edward Plantagenet—hot-blood- 
ed and desirous man!—in honor of the 
one woman who within more years than 
I care to think of has attempted to 
serve but Edward Plantagenet.” 

“T do not comprehend,” she said. 
And, indeed, she dared not. 

But now he held both tiny hands in 
his. “At best, your poet is an egotist. 
I must die presently. Meantime I crave 
largesse, madame! ay, a great largesse, 
so that in his unending sleep your poet 
may rehearse our present love.” And 
even in that dim light he found her 
kindling eyes not niggardly. 

So that more lately Sire Edward 
strode to the window and raised big 
hands toward the spear-points of the 
aloof stars. “Master of us all!” he 
cried; “O Father of us all! the Hammer 
of the Seots am I! the Scourge of 
France, the conqueror of Llewellyn and 
of Leicester, and the flail of the ac- 
cursed race that slew Thine only Son! 
the King of England am I that have 
made of England an imperial nation and 
have given to Thy Englishmen new 
laws! And to-night I crave my hire. 
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Never, O my Father, have I had of any 
person aught save reverence or hatred! 
never in my life has any person loved 
me! And I am old, my Father,—I am 

old, and presently I die. As I have 

served Thee—as Jacob wrestled with 

Thee at the ford of Jabbok—at the place 

of Peniel—’ Against the tremulous 

blue and silver of the forest she saw in 

terror how horribly the big man was 

shaken. “ My hire! my hire!” he hoarse- 

ly said. “ Forty long years, my Father! 

And now I will not let Thee go except 

Thou hear me.” 

And presently he turned, stark and 
black in the rearward splendor of the 
moon. “As a prince hast thou power 
with God,” he calmly said, “and thou 
hast prevailed. For the Eternal Father 
was never obdurate, m’amye. 

“Child! O brave, brave child!” he 
said to her, a little later, “I was never 
afraid to die, and yet to-night I would 
that I might live a trifle longer than in 
common reason I may ever hope to live!” 
And their lips met. 

Neither stirred when Philippe the 
Handsome came into the room. At his 
heels were seven lords, armed eap-a-pie, 
but the entrance of eight cockchafers 
had meant as much to these transfig- 
ured two. 

The French King was an odd man, no 
more sane, perhaps, than might reason- 
ably be expected of a Valois. Subtly 
smiling, he came forward through the 
twilight, with soft long strides, and 
made no outery at recognition of his 
sister. “Take the woman away, Vic- 
tor,” he said, disinterestedly, to de Mon- 
tespan. Afterward he sat down beside 
the table and remained silent for a 
while, intently regarding Sire Edward 
and the tiny woman who clung to Sire 
Edward’s arm; and always in the flick- 
ering gloom of the hut Philippe smiled 
as an artist might do who gazes on the 
perfected work and knows it to be adroit. 

“You prefer to remain, my sister?” 
he presently said. “Hé bien; it happens 
that I am to-night in a mood for grant- 
ing almost any favor. A little later and I 
will attend to you.” The fleet disorder 





of his visage had lapsed again into the 
meditative smile which was that of Lu- 
cifer watching a toasted soul. 
it ends,” he said. 


“ And so 
“Conqueror of Scot- 
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land, Scourge of France! O unconquer- 
able King! and will the worms of Er- 
menoueil, then, pause to-morrow to con- 
sider through what a glorious turmoil 
their dinner came to them?” 

“You design murder, fair cousin?” 
Sire Edward said. 

The French King shrugged. “I de- 
sign that within this moment my lords 
shall slay you while I sit here and not 
move a finger. Is it not good to be a 
King, my cousin, and to sit quite still and 
to see your bitterest enemy hacked and 
slain—and all the while to sit quite still, 
quite unruffled, as a King should always 
be? Eh, I never lived until to-night!” 

“ Now, by Heaven,” said Sire Edward, 
“T am your kinsman and your guest, I 
am unarmed—” 

And Philippe bowed his head. “ Un- 
doubtedly,” he assented, “the deed is a 
foul one. 3ut I desire Gascony very 
earnestly, and so long as you live you 
will never permit me to retain Gascony. 
So it is quite necessary, you conceive, 
that I murder you. What!” he presently 
said, “will you not beg for mercy? I 
had so hoped,” the French King added, 
somewhat wistfully, “that you might be 
afraid to die, O huge and righteous 
man! and would entreat me to spare 
you. To spurn the weeping conqueror 
of Llewellyn, say ... but these sins that 
damn one’s soul are in actual perform- 
ance very tedious affairs, and I begin to 
grow aweary of the game. Hé bien! now 
kill this man for me, messieurs.” 

The English King strode forward. “O 
shallow trickster!” Sire Edward thun- 
dered. “Am I not afraid! You baby. 
would you ensnare a lion, then, with a 
flimsy rat-trap? Not so; for it is the 
nature of a rat-trap, fair cousin, to en- 
snare not the beast that imperiously de- 
sires and takes in daylight, but the tini- 
er and the filthier beast that covets and 
under darkness pilfers—as you and 
your seven skulkers!” The man was 
rather terrible; not a Frenchman within 
the hut but had drawn back a little. 

“Listen!” Sire Edward said, and came 
yet further toward the King of France 
and shook at him one forefinger; “ when 
you were in your cradle I was leading 
armies. When you were yet unbreeched 
I was lord of half Europe. For thirty 
years I have driven kings before me as 











Fierabras 
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did. Am I, then, a perso 
hoodwinked by the first big 
bosomed huzzy that elects to waggle he: 
fat shoulders and to grant an assigna- 
tion in a forest expressively designed fo. 
stabbings? You baby, is the Hamme: 
of the Scots the man to trust a Capet? 
Til-mannered infant,” the King said, 
with bitter laughter, “it is now neces 
sary that I summon my attendants and 
remove you to a nursery which I hav 
prepared in England.” He set the horn 
to his lips and blew three blasts. 

There came many armed warriors into 
the hut, bearing ropes. Here was the 
entire retinue of the Earl of Aquitaine; 
and, cursing, Sire Philippe sprang upon 
the English King, and with his dagger 
smote at the big man’s heart. The blade 
broke against the mail-armor under the 
tunic. “Have I not told you,” Sire 
Edward wearily said, “that one may 
never trust a Capet? Now, messieurs, 
bind these carrion and convey them 
whither I have directed you. Nay, but, 
Roger—” He conversed apart with his 
lieutenant, and what he commanded was 
done. The French King and seven lords 
of France went from that hut trussed 
like chickens. 

And now Sire Edward turned toward 
Meregrett and chafed his big hands glee- 
fully. “At every tree-bole a tethered 
horse awaits us; and a ship awaits 
our party at Fécamp. To-morrow we 
sleep in England,—and, Mort de Dieu! 
do you not think, madame, that within 
the Tower your brother and I may 
more quickly come to some agreement 
over Guienne ?” 

She had shrunk from him. “ Then the 
trap was yours! It was you that lured 
my brother to this infamy!” 

“T am vile!” was the man’s thought. 
And, “ In effect, I planned it many months 
ago at Ipswich yonder,” Sire Edward 
gayly said. “Faith of a gentleman! 
your brother had cheated me of Guienne, 
and was I to waste an eternity in beg- 
ging him to restore it? Nay, for I have 
a many spies in France, and have for 
some two years* known your brother and 
your sister to the bottom. Granted that 
I came hither incognito, to forecast their 
immediate action was none too difficult; 
and I wanted Guienne—and, in conse- 
quence, the person of your brother. 
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Vort de ma vie! shall not the seasoned 
hunter adapt his snare aforetime to the 
qualities of his prey, and take the ele- 
phant through his curiosity, as the snake 
through his notorious treachery?” Now 
he blustered. 

Rut the little woman wrung her hands. 
‘T am this night most hideously shamed. 
Beau sire, I came hither to aid a brave 
man infamously trapped, and instead I 
find an alert spider, snug in his cunning 
web, and patiently waiting until the 
enats of France fly near enough. Eh, 
the greater fool was I to waste my labor 
on the shrewd and evil thing that has 
no more need of me than I of it! And 
now let me go hence, sire, and unmolest- 
ed, for the sake of chivalry. Could I 
have come to you but as to the brave man 
I had dreamed of, I had come through 
the mirkiest lane of hell; as the more art- 
ful knave, as the more judicious trickster” 

and here she thrust him from her—“ I 
spit upon you. Now let me go hence.” 

He took her in his brawny arms. “ Fit 
mate for me,” he said. “ Little vixen, 
had you done otherwise I had devoted 
vou to the devil.” 
Anon, still grasping her, and victo- 
uusly lifting Dame Meregrett so that 
her feet swung quite clear of the floor, 
Sire Edward said: “ Look you, in my 
time I have played against Fate for 
considerable stakes—for fortresses, and 

wns, and strong citadels, and for king- 
And it was but to-night I 
perceived that the one stake worth play- 
ing for is love. It were easy enough to 
get you for my wife; but I want more 
than that. . Pschutt! I know well 
enough that women have these notions: 
and carefully I weighed the 
Meregrett and Guienne to boot? or Mere- 
grett and Meregrett’s love to boot ?— 
and thus the final destination of my 
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captives was but the courtyard of Meze- 
lais, in order I might come to you with 
hands—well! not intolerably soiled.” 

“Oh, now I love you!” she cried, 
athrill with disappointment. “ But you 
have done wrong, for 
king’s ransom.” 


Guienne is a 


He smiled whimsically, and presently 
one arm swept beneath her knees, so that 
presently he held her as one dandles a 
baby; and presently his stiff and yellow 
beard caressed her burning cheek. Mas- 
terfully he said: “Then let it serve as 
such and ransom for a king his glad and 
common manhood. Ah, m’amye, I am 
both very wise and abominably selfish. 
And in either capacity it appears ex- 
pedient that I leave France without any 
unwholesome delay. More lately—hé! 
already I have within my pocket the 
Pope’s dispensation permitting me to 
marry the sister of the King of France, 
so that I dare to hope.” 

Very Dame Meregrett lifted 
her little mouth toward his hot and 
bearded lips. “ Patience,” she said, - 
a virtue; and daring is a virtue; and 
hope, too, is a virtue: and otherwise, 
beau sire, I would not live.” 

And in consequence, after a deal of 
political bickering (Nicolas concludes), 


shyly 


is 


in the year of grace 1299, on the day of 
Our Lady’s nativity, and in the twenty- 
seventh year of King Edward’s reign, 
came to the British realm, and landed 
at Dover, not Dame Blaunsh, as would 
have been in consonance with seasoned 
expectation, but Dame Meregrett, the 
other daughter of King Philippe the 
Bold; and upon the following day pro- 
ceeded to Canterbury, whither on the 
next Thursday after came Edward, King 
of England, into the Church of the 
Trinity at Canterbury, and therein es 
poused the aforesaid Dame Meregrett. 





BY MRS. 
CHAPTER III 

LICIA DRAKE —a vision of pale 
pink—had just appeared in the long 
gallery at Tallyn, on her way to 
dinner. Her dress, her jewels, and all her 
minor appointments were of that quality 
and perfection to which only much thought 
and plentiful money can attain. She 
had not, in fact, been romancing in that 
account of her afternoon which has been 
already quoted. Dress was her weapon 
and her stock in trade; it was, she said, 
And on this 
plea she steadily exacted in its support 
a proportion of the family income which 
left but small pickings for the school- 
ing of her younger brothers and the 
allowances of her two younger 
great were the indulgence and 
the pride of her parents—small Devon- 
shire landowners living on an impover- 
ished estate—that Alicia’s demands were 
conceded without a murmur. They them- 
selves were insignificant folk, who had, 
in their own opinion, failed in life; and 
of their children seemed to them 
to possess the same ineffective qualities 


necessary to her “ career.” 


sisters. 


gut so 


most 


—or the same absence of qualities—as 
But Alicia represented their 
one chance of something brilliant and 
interesting, something to lift them above 
their neighbors, and break up the mo- 
notony of their later lives. Their devo- 
tion was a strange mixture of love and 
selfishness; at any rate, Alicia could al- 
ways feel, and did always feel, that she 
was playing her family’s game as well 
as her own. 


themselves. 


Her own game, of 
She was. not 


course, came first. 
a beauty, in the sense in 
which Diana Mallory was a beauty; and 
of that fact she had been perfectly aware 
after her first, apparently careless glance 
at the newcomer of the afternoon. But 
she had points that never failed to at- 
tract notice: a free and rather insolent 
carriage, audaciously beautiful eyes, a 


The Testing of Diana Mallory 


A NOVEL 
HUMPHRY 


WARD 
general roundness and softness, and 
grace — unfailing, deliberate, and pr 
vocative, even in actions, morally, th: 
most graceless,—that would have alon 
secured her the “career” on which sh 
was bent. 

Of her mental qualities, one of tl 
most profitable was a very shrewd pow 
of observation. As she swept slowl; 
along the corridor, which overlooked th 
hall at Tallyn, none of the details of 
the house were lost upon her. Tally: 
was vast, ugly—above all, rich. Henry 
Markham, the deceased husband of Lady 
Lucy and father of Oliver and Mrs. 
Fotheringham, had made an enormou: 
fortune in the iron trade of the north, 
retiring at sixty that he might enjo) 
some of those pleasures of life for which 
business had left him too little tim 
One of these pleasures was building 
Henry Markham had spent ten years in 
building Tallyn, and at the end of that 
time, feeling it impossible to live in th« 
huge, ineoherent place he had created, 
he hired a small villa at Nice, and went 
to die there in privacy and peace. Never 
theless his will laid strict injunctions 
upon his widow to inhabit and keep 
up Tallyn; injunctions backed by con 
siderable financial kind. 
His will, indeed, had been altogether a 
document of some eccentricity, though 


sanctions of a 


as eight years had now elapsed since his 
death, the knowledge of its provisions 
possessed by outsiders had had time to 
grow vague. Still, there were strong 
general impressions abroad, and as Alicia 
Drake surveyed the house which the old 
man had built to be the ineubus of his 
descendants, some of them 
mind. It was said, for instance, that 
Oliver Markham and his sister only 
possessed pittances of about a thousand 
a year apiece, while Tallyn, together with 
the vast bulk of Henry Markham’s for- 
tune, had been willed to Lady Luey, and 
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THE TESTING OF 


vy, moreover, at her absolute disposal. 
Was this so, or no? Miss Drake’s cu- 
osity for some time past would have 
een glad to be informed. 

Meanwhile here was the house, about 
vhich there was no mystery,—least of 

1 as to its cost. Interminable broad 

rridors, carpeted with ugly Brus- 

ls. and suggesting a railway hotel, 
branched out before Miss Drake’s eyes 
various directions; upon them opened 

t bedrooms, but “ suites,” as Mr. Mark- 

m pére had loved to call them, of 

ch the number was legion, while the 

chelors’ wing alone would have lodged 
regiment. Every bedroom was like 
very other, except for such variations 
as Tottenham Court Road, rioting at will, 

iid suggest. Copies in marble or 
ronze of well-known statues ranged 
long the corridors—a forlorn troupe of 

de and shivering divinities. The im- 
mense hall below, with its violent frescos 
nd its brand-new Turkey carpets, was 
panelled in oak, from which some de- 
ice of stain or varnish had managed 

abstract every particle of charm. A 

hole oak wood, indeed, had been lavished 
m the swathing and sheathing of the 
house, with the only result that the 
spectator beheld it steeped in a repellent 
ellow-brown from top to toe, against 
which no ornament, no piece of china, 
no picture, even did they possess some 
ndividual beauty, could possibly make 

prevail. 

And the drawing-room! As Alicia 
Drake advanced alone into its empty and 
magnificence she could only 
laugh in its face,—so eager and restless 
as the effort which it made, and so 
hopeless the defeat. Enormous mirrors, 
spread on white and gold walls; large 
copies from Italian pictures, collected by 
Henry Markham in Rome; more facile 
statues holding innumerable lights; great 
pieces of modern china painted with 
realistic roses and poppies; crimson car- 
ets, gilt furniture, and flaring cabinets, 

Miss Drake frowned as she looked at 
it. “What could be done with it?” she 
said to herself, walking slowly up and 
down, and glancing from side to side,— 
‘what could be done with it?’ 

A rustle in the hall announced an- 
other guest. Mrs. Fotheringham entered. 
Markham’s sister dressed with severity; 
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and as she approached her cousin she 
put up her eye-glass for what was evi- 
dently a hostile inspection of the daz 


zling effect presented by the young 


lady. gut Alicia was not afraid of 
Mrs. Fotheringham. 
“Tow early we are!” she said, still 


quietly looking at the reflection of her- 
self in the mirror over the mantelpiece 
and warming a slender foot at the fire. 
“Haven't some more people arrived, 
Cousin Isabel? I thought I heard a 
carriage while I was dressing.” 

“Yes—Miss Vincent and three men 
came by the late train.” 

“All Labor members?” asked Alicia, 
with a laugh. 

Mrs. Fotheringham explained with 
some tartness that only one of the three 
was a Labor member—Mr. Barton. Of 
the other two, one was Edgar Frobisher, 
the other Mr. McEwart, a Liberal M.P., 
who had just won a hotly contested by- 
election. At the name of Edgar Fro- 
bisher, Miss Drake’s countenance showed 
some animation. She inquired if he had 
been doing anything madder than usual. 
Mrs. Fotheringham replied—without en- 
thusiasm—that she knew nothing about 
his recent doings,—nor about Mr. Me- 
Ewart, who was said, however, to be of 
the right stuff. Mr. Barton, on the other 
hand, “is a great friend of mine,—and a 
most remarkable man. Oliver has been 
very lucky to get him.” 

Alicia inquired whether he was likely 
to appear in dress clothes. 

“Certainly not. He never does any- 
thing out of keeping with his class,- 
and he knows that we lay no stress on 
that kind of thing.” This, with another 
glance at the elegant Paris frock which 
adorned the person of Alicia—a frock, 
in Mrs. Fotheringham’s opinion, far too 
expensive for the girl’s circumstances. 
Alicia received the glance without flinch- 
ing. It was one of her good points that 
she was never meek with the people who 
disliked her. She merely threw out an- 
other inquiry as to “ Miss Vincent.” 

“One of mamma’s acquaintances. She 
was a private secretary to some one 
mamma knows, and she is going to 
do some work for Oliver when the ses- 
sion begins.” 

“Didn’t Oliver tell me she is a 
Socialist ?” 
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Mrs. Fotheringham believed it might 
be said. 

“How Miss Mallory will enjoy her- 
self!” said Alicia, with a little laugh. 

“Have you been talking to Oliver 
about her?” Mrs. Fotheringham stared 
rather hard at her cousin. 

“Of course. Oliver likes her.” 

“ Oliver likes a good many people.” 

“Oh no, Cousin Isabel! Oliver likes 
very few people—very, very few,” said 
Miss Drake, decidedly, looking down into 
the fire. 

“T don’t know why you give Oliver 
such an unamiable character! In my 
opinion he is often not so much on his 
guard as I should like to see him.” 

“Oh, well, we can’t all be as critical 
as you, dear Cousin Isabel! But, any- 
way, Oliver admires Miss Mallory ex- 
tremely. We can all see that.” 

The girl turned a steady face on her 
companion. Mrs. Fotheringham was con- 
scious of a certain secret admiration. 
But her own point of view had nothing 
to do with Miss Drake’s. 

“Tt amuses him to talk to her,” she 
said sharply; “I am sure I hope it won’t 
come to anything more. It would be 
very unsuitable.” 

“Why? Politics? Oh! that doesn’t 
matter a bit.” 

‘I beg your pardon. Oliver is be- 
coming an important man, and it will 
never do for him to hamper himself with 
a wife who cannot sympathize with any 
of his enthusiasms and ideals.” 

Miss Drake shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tle would convert her,—and he likes 
triumphing. Oh! Cousin Isabel !—look 
at that lamp!” 

An oil-lamp in an inner drawing- 
room, placed to illuminate an _ easel- 
portrait of Lady Lucey, was smoking 
atrociously. The two ladies flew to- 
wards it, and were soon lost to sight and 
hearing amid a labyrinth of furniture 
and palms. 

The place they left vacant was almost 
immediately filled by Oliver Markham 
himself, who came in studying a pen- 
cilled paper, containing the names of 
the guests. He and his mother had not 
found the dinner very easy to arrange. 
Upon his heels followed Mr. Ferrier, who 
hurried to the fire, rubbing his hands 
and complaining of the cold. 





“I never felt this house cold befor 
Has anything happened to your cali 
rifere? These rooms are too big! B 
the way, Oliver,”’—Mr. Ferrier turn 
his back to the blaze and looked roun 
him,—“ when are you going to reform 
this one?” 

Oliver surveyed it. 

“Of course I should like nothing bet 
ter than to make a bonfire of it all! 
But mother—” 

“Of course—of course! Ah, well, per 
haps when you marry, my dear boy! 
Another reason for making haste!” 

The older man turned a laughing ey: 
on his companion. Markham merely 
smiled, a little vaguely, without reply 
Ferrier observed him, then began ab 
stractedly to study the carpet. After a 
moment he looked up. 

“T like your little friend, Oliver,— 
I like her particularly !” 

“Miss Mallory? Yes, I saw you had 
been making acquaintance. Well?” 

His voice affected a light indifference 
but hardly succeeded. 

“A very attractive personality! 
fresh and womanly—no nonsense—heart 
enough for a dozen. But all the same 
the intellect is hungry and wants feed- 
ing. No one will ever succeed with her, 
Oliver, who forgets she has a brain. Ah! 
here she is!” 

For the door had been thrown open 
and Diana entered, followed by Mrs. 
Colwood. She came in slowly, her brow 
slightly knit, and her black eyes touched 
with the intent, seeking look which was 
natural to them. Her dress of the fresh- 
est, simplest white fell about her in plain 
folds. It made the same young impres 
sion as the childish curls on the brow and 
temples, and both men watched her with 
delight. Markham went to meet her. 

“ Will you sit on my left? I must take 
in Lady Niton.” 

Diana smiled and nodded. 

“ And who is to be my fate?” 

“Mr. Edgar Frobisher. You will 
quarrel with him,—and like him!” 

“One of the ‘ Socialists ’ ?” 

“ Ah!—you must find out.” 

He threw her a laughing backward 
glance as he went off to give directions to 
some of his other guests. The room filled 
up. Diana was aware of a tall young man, 
fair-haired, and evidently Scottish, whom 
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OF 


he had not seen before, and then of a 
rl. whose appearance and dress riveted 
er attention. She was thin and small 
ndsome, but for a certain strained 
maciated air, a lack of complexion and 
hloom. But her blue eyes, black- 
shed and black-browed, were superb; 
: ey made indeed the note, the distinc- 
n of the whole figure. The thick hair, 
short in the neck, was brushed back 
| held by a blue ribbon, the only trace 
f ornament in a singular costume, which 
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nsisted of a very simple morning dress 
some woollen material, nearly black, 
rnished at the throat and wrists by 
me plain white frills. The dress hung 
loosely on the girl’s starved frame, the 
hands were long and thin, the face sallow. 
Yet such was the force of the eyes, the 
ergv of the strong chin and mouth, the 
flashing freedom of her smile, as she 
tood talking to Lady Luey, that all the 
igly plainness of the dress seemed to 
Diana, as she watched her, merely to in- 
erease her strange effectiveness, to mark 

4 her out the more favorably from the 
glittering room, from Lady Luey’s satin 

d diamonds, or the shimmering ele- 

ince of Alicia Drake. 

As she bowed to Mr. Frobisher and 
took his arm amid the pairs moving to- 
wards the dining-room, Diana asked him 
eagerly who the lady in the dark dress 
might be. 

“Oh! a great friend of mine,” he said 

“TIsn’t she splendid? Did 
you notice her evening dress ?” 


pleasantly. 


“Ts it an evening dress?” 
; “Tt’s her evening dress. 
two eostumes—both made of the same 
stuff, only the morning one has a straight 
collar, and the evening one has frills.” 

“She doesn’t think it right to dress 
like other people ?” 

“ Well—she has very little money, and 
what she has she can’t afford to spend 
on dress. No—I suppose she doesn’t 
think it right.” 

By this time they were settled at 
table, and Diana, convinced that she had 
found one of the two Socialists promised 
her, looked round for the other. Ah! 
there he was, beside Mrs. Fotheringham, 

who was talking to him with an eager- 
ness rarely vouchsafed to her acquaint- 
ances. A powerful, short-necked man, in 
the black Sunday coat of the workman, 
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with sandy hair, blunt features, and a 
furrowed brow,—he had none of the 
magnetism, the strange refinement, of 
the lady in the frills. Diana drew a 
long breath. 
“How odd it 
though to herself. 
Her companion 


all is!” she said, as 


looked at her with 


amusement. 
“What is odd? The combination of 
this house,— with Barton—and Miss 


Vincent ?” 

“Why do they consent to come here ?” 
she asked, wondering. 
despise the rich.” 

“Not at all! The poor things—th 
rich—can’t help 
We come here— 
the rich.” 

“You!—you too?” 

“A Fabian,” he said, smiling. “ Which 
means that I am not in such a hurry 
as Barton.” 

“To ruin your country? You would 
flashed 


“T suppose they 


themselves just vet. 
because we mean to use 


only murder her by degrees?” 
Diana. 

“ Ah?—you throw down the glove? 
Shall we it for 
a course or two? I am no use till I 
have fed.” 

Diana 
gossip about their neighbors. 


so soon ¢ postpone 


They fell into a 
The plain 
young man, with a shock of fair hair, 


laughed. 


a merry eye, a short chin, and the spirits 
of a schoolboy, sitting on Lady Niton’s 
left, was, it seemed, the particular pet 
and protégé of that masterful old lady. 
Diana remembered to have seen him at 
tea-time in Miss Drake’s train. Lady 
Niton, she was told, disliked her own 
sons, but was never tired of befriending 
two or three young men who took her 
fancy. Bobbie Forbes was a constant 
frequenter of her house on Campden 
Hill. “But he is no toady. He tells 
her a plain truths — and 
amuses her guests. In return she pro- 
vides him with what she ealls ‘the best 


number of 


society,—and pushes his interests in sea- 
son and out of season. He is in the 
Foreign Office, and she is at present 
maneuvring to get him attached to the 


Special Mission which is going out 


to Constantinople.” 
Diana glanced across the table, and in 
3obbie 


Forbes, which laughed into hers—invol- 


doing so met the eyes of Mr. 
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untarily—as much as to say: “ You see 
my plight? Ridiculous, isn’t it?’ 

For Lady Niton was keeping a greedy 
conversational hold on both Markham 
and the young man, pouncing to right 
or left as either showed a disposition to 
eseape, so that Forbes was violently with- 
held from Alicia Drake, his rightful lady, 


and Markham could engage in no con- 
secutive conversation with Diana. 
“No escape for you!” smiled Mr. 


Frobisher, presently, observing the posi- 
tion. “ Lady Niton always devastates a 
dinner-party.” 

Diana protested that she was quite con- 
tent. Might she assume, after the fourth 
course, that his hunger was at least 
scotched and conversation thrown open ? 

“T am fortified—thank you. Shall we 
go back to where we left off? You had 
just accused me of ruining the country ?”’ 
said Diana. “ Was- 
n’t that where we had come to? But, first 

tell me, because it’s all so puzzling!— 
do you and Mr. Markham agree?” 

‘A good deal. 


use us 


“ By easy stages,” 


But he thinks he can 
which is his mistake.” 
“And Mr. Ferrier?” 


Mr. Frobisher shook his head good- 
humoredly. 
“No, no!—Ferrier is a Whig—the 


Whig of to-day, bien entendu, who is a 
very different person from the Whig of 
yesterday,—still, a Whig, an individual- 
ist, a moderate man. He leads the Lib- 
eral -and it is changing all the 
time under his hand into something he 
dreads and detests. 
without him now 


party, 


The party can’t do 
but—” 

He paused, smiling. 

“Tt will shed him some day?’ 

“Tt must!” 

* And 
then ?” 

“On the winning side—I think.” 

The tone was innocent and careless; 
but the words offended her. 

She drew herself up a little. 

“Tle would never betray his friends!” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. 
hastily; “I didn’t mean 
Markham has a mind more 
more modern than 
great man as he is.” 

Diana was silent. 


where will Mr. 


Markham be 


Frobisher, 
that. But 
open, more 
elastic, Ferrier— 
She seemed still to 
hear some of the phrases and inflections 
of Mr. Ferrier’s talk of the afternoon. 





Mr. Frobisher’s prophecy wounded som: 
new-born sympathy in her. 
the conversation. 


She turned 


With Oliver Markham she talk 
when she could, as Lady Niton allow 
her. She succeeded at least in learning 
something more of her right-hand neigh 
bor and of Miss Vincent. Mr. Fr 
bisher, it appeared, was a Fellow « 
Magdalen, and was at present lodgin; 
in Limehouse, near the docks, studying 
poverty and trade-unionism, and living 
upon a pound a week. As for Mis 
Vincent, in her capacity of secretary to 
a well-known Radical member of Parlia- 
ment, she had been employed, for his 
benefit, in gathering information first- 
hand, very often in the same fields where 
Mr. Frobisher was at work. This 
brought them often together—and they 
were the best of comrades and allies. 

Diana’s eyes betrayed her curiosity; 
she seemed to be asking for clues in a 
strange world. Markham apparently felt 
that could be agreeable 
than to guide her. He began to describe 
for her the life of such a woman of the 
people as Marion Vincent. An orphan 
at fourteen, earning her own living from 
the first; self-dependent, self-protected; 
the friend, on perfectly equal terms, of 
a group of able interested in the 
same ideals as herself; living 
alone, in contempt of all ordinary con- 
ventions, now in Kensington or Bel- 
gravia, and now in a back street of 
Stepney or Poplar, and equally at home 
and her own 
from a rich 


nothing more 


men 
social 


mistress in both; exacting 
employer the full market 
value of the services she rendered him, 
and refusing to accept the smallest gift 
or favor beyond; a convinced Socialist 
and champion of the poor, who had 
within the past twelve months, to Mark- 
ham’s knowledge, refused an offer of 
marriage from a man of large income, 
passionately devoted to her, whom she 
liked,—mainly, it was believed, because 
his wealth was based on sweated labor: 
—such was the character sketched by 
Markham for his neighbor in the inter- 
mittent conversation, which was all that 
Lady Niton allowed him. 

Diana listened silently, but inwardly 
her mind was full of critical reactions. 
Was this what Mr. Markham most ad- 
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mired, his ideal of what a woman should 
io? Was he exalting, exaggerating it a 
tle, by way of antithesis to those old- 
shioned surroundings, that unreal at- 
sphere, as he would call it, in which, 

r instance, he had found her—Diana 

t Rapallo—under her father’s in- 

ence and bringing up? The notion 

rred her pride, as well as her loyalty 
to her father. She began to hold her- 
elf rather stiffly, to throw in a critical re- 
mark or two, to be a little flippant even, 

Miss Vincent’s expense. Homage so 

irm laid at the feet of one ideal was 
she felt it—a disparagement of others; 
she stood for those others; and presently 
Markham began to realize a hurtling of 
shafts in the air, an incipient battle be- 
tween them. 

Ile accepted it with delight. Still the 
same poetical, combative, impulsive crea- 
ture, with the deep soft voice! She 
pleased his senses; she stirred his mind; 
and he would have thrown himself into 
one of the old Rapallo arguments with 
her then and there but for the gad- 
fly at his elbow. 

Immediately after dinner Lady Niton 
possessed herself of Diana. “ Come here, 
Miss Mallory! I wish to make 

r aequaintance.” Thus commanded, 
he laughing but rebellious Diana al- 
lowed herself to be led to a corner of 

e overilluminated drawing-room. 

“Well!” said Lady Niton, observing 


her, “so you have come to settle in 


please, 


these parts ?” 

Diana assented. 

“What made you choose Brookshire ?”’ 
The question was enforced by a pair of 
needle-sharp eyes. “There isn’t a per- 
son worth talking to within a radius of 
twenty miles.” 

Diana declined to agree with her; 
whereupon Lady Niton impatiently ex- 
claimed: “ Tut—tut. One might as well 
milk he-goats as talk to the people here. 
Nothing to be got out of any of them. 
Do you like conversation ?” 

“ Tmmensely !” 

“Tium!—But mind you don’t talk too 
much. Oliver talks a great deal more 
than is good for him. So you met 
Oliver in Italy? What do you think 
of him?’ 

Diana, keeping a grip on laughter, 
said something civil. 
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“Qh, Oliver’s clever enough—and am- 
Lady Niton threw up her 
hands. “But T’ll tell you what stands 
in his way. 


bitious !”’ 


He says too sharp things 
Do you notice that?” 
“He is very 


of people. 
critical,” said Diana, 
evasively. 

“Oh 


said Lady 


Lord, much worse than that!” 
Niton, coolly. “He makes 


himself very unpopular. You should 
tell him so.” 
“That would be hardly my _ place,” 


said Diana, flushing a little. 

Lady Niton stared at her a moment 
rather hard, then said: “ But he’s honey 
and balm itself compared to Isabel! 
The Markhams are old friends of mine, 
but I don’t pretend to like Isabel 
Fotheringham at all. She calls herself 
a Radical, and there’s no one insists 
more upen their birth and their advan- 
than she. Don’t let her bully 
you—come to me if she does Vil 
protect you.” 

Diana said vaguely that Mrs. Fother- 
ingham had been very kind. 

“You haven’t had. time to find out,” 
said Lady Niton, grimly. She leant back, 
fanning herself, her queer white face and 
small alive with malice. 
“Did you ever see such a crew as we 
were at dinner? I reminded Oliver of 
the rhyme— The animals went in two 
by two.’ It’s 
There’s no society in this house, because 


tages 


black eyes 


always the way here. 
you can’t take anything or any one for 
One must always begin from 
the beginning. What can I have in 
common with that man Barton? The 
last time I talked to him he thought 
Lord Grey—the Reform Bill Lord Grey 
—was a Tory,—and had never heard of 
Louis Philippe. He knows nothing that 
we know.—and what do I care about 
his Socialist stuff? Well, now— Ali- 
cia”—her tone changed—“*do you ad- 
mire Alicia?” 

Diana in discomfort glanced through 
the archway leading to the inner draw- 
ing-room, which framed the sparkling 
figure of Miss Drake, and murmured a 
complimentary remark. 

“No!” said Lady Niton, 
phasis; “no—she’s_ not 
though she makes people believe she is. 
You'll see—in five years. Of course the 
stupid men admire her, and she plays 


granted. 


with em- 
handsome— 
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her cards very cleverly; but, my dear” 

—suddenly the formidable old woman 

bent forward and tapped Diana’s arm 

with her fan,—“ let me give you a word 

of advice. Don’t be too innocent here— 

or too amiable. Don’t give yourself away, 
especially to Alicia!” 

Diana had the disagreeable feeling of 
being looked through and through, phys- 
ically and mentally; though at the same 
time she was only very vaguely conscious 
as to what there might be either for 
Lady Niton or Miss Drake to see. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, 
trying to laugh it off. “It is very kind 
of you to warn me—but really I don’t 
think you need.” She looked round her 
waveringly. 

“May I introduce you to my friend? 
Mrs. Colwood— Lady Niton.” For her 
glance of appeal had brought Mrs. Col- 
wood to her aid, and between them they 
coped with this enfant terrible among 
dowagers till the gentlemen came in. 

“Here is Sir James Chide,” said Lady 
Niton, rising. “He wants to talk to 
you, and he don’t like me. So I'll go.” 

Sir James, not without a sly smile, 
discharged arrowlike at the retreating 
enemy, took the seat she had vacated. 

“This is your first visit to Tallyn, 
Miss Mallory ?” 

The voice speaking was the voix d’or 
familiar to Englishmen in many a 
famous case, capable of any note, any 
inflection, to which sarcasm or wrath, 
shrewdness or pathos, might desire to 
tune it. Im this case it was gentleness 
itself; and so was the countenance he 
turned upon Diana. Yet it was a counte- 
nance ‘built rather for the sterner than 
the milder uses of life. A natural maj- 
esty expressed itself in the domed fore- 
head and in the fine head, lightly touched 
with gray; the eyes were gray, of a 
singular acuteness and mobility, the lips 
prominent and sensitive, the face long 
and, in line, finely regular. A face of 
feeling and of power; the face of a Celt, 
disciplined by the stress and conflict of 
a non-Celtie world. Diana’s young sym- 
pathies sprang to meet it, and they were 
soon in easy conversation. 

Sir James questioned her kindly but 
discreetly. This was really her first visit 
to Brookshire ? 

“To England!” said Diana; and then, 
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on a little wooing, came out the gir] 
first impressions, natural, enthusiasti 
gay. Sir James listened, with eyes ha 
closed, following every movement of hi 

lips, every gesture of head and hand. 

“Your parents took you abroad quit 
as a child?’ 

“T went with my father. My moth 
died when I was quite small.” 

Sir James did not speak for a moment 
At last he said, 

“But before you went abroad yo 
lived in London?” 

“Yes,—in Kensington Square.” 

Sir James made a sudden movement 
which displaced a book on a little tabl 
beside him. He stooped to pick it up. 

“And your father was tired of Eng 
land ?” 

Diana hesitated. 

“T—I think he had gone throug! 
great trouble. He never got over mam 
ma’s death.” 

“ Oh yes, I see,” said Sir James gentl; 
Then in another tone: 

“So vou settled on that beautiful 
coast? I wonder if that was the winte: 
I first saw Italy ?”’ 

Ile named the year. 

“ Yes—that was the year,” said Diana. 
“Tad you never seen Italy before that?” 
She looked at him in a little surprise. 

“Do I seem to you so old?” said Sir 
James, smiling. “I had been a _ very 
busy man, Miss Mallory, and my holidays 
had been generally spent in Ireland. But 
that year ”—he paused a moment— that 
year I had been ill, and the doctors sent 
me abroad—in October,” he added, slow- 
ly and precisely. “I went first to Paris. 
and I was at Genoa in November.” 

“We must have been there — just 
about then! Mamma died in October. 
And I remember the winter was just 
beginning at Genoa—it was very cold 
—and I got bronchitis—I was only a 
little thing.” 

“And Oliver tells me you found a 
home at Portofino?” 

Diana replied. He kept her talking; 
yet her impression was that he did not 
listen very much to what she said. At 
the same time she felt herself studied, 
in a way which made her self-conscious, 
which perhaps she might have resented 
in any man less polished and less 
courteous. 
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“Pardon me,” he said abruptly, at a 
pause in the conversation. “ Your name 
‘nterests me particularly. It is Welsh, 
‘s; it not? I knew two or three persons 
of that name, and they were Welsh.” 

Diana’s look changed a little. 

“Yes, it is Welsh,” she said, in a 
hesitating, reserved voice; and then look- 
ed round her as though in search of a 
change of topic. 

Sir James bent forward. 

“May I come and see you some day 

Beecheote ?” 
flushed with 


Diana surprise and 


leasure. 

“Oh! I should be so honored!” 

“The honor would be mine,” he said, 
with pleasant deference. “ Now I think 
I see that Markham is wroth with me for 
monopolizing you like this.” 

He rose and walked away, just as 
Markham brought up Mr. Barton to in 
troduce him to Diana. 

Sir James wandered on into a small 
drawing-room at the end of the long suite 
of rooms; in its seclusion he turned back 
to look at the group he had left behind. 
His face, always delicately pale, had 
grown strained and white. 

‘Is it possible,’ he said to himself, 
‘that she knows nothing that that man 
was able to keep it all from her?” 

He walked up and down a little by 
himself- -pondering, —the prey of the 
1e emotion as had seized him in the 
afternoon; till at last his ear was caught 
by some hubbub, some agitation in the 


san 


big drawing-room, especially by the sound 
of the girlish veice he had just been 
listening to, only speaking this time in 
quite another key. He returned to see 
what was the matter. 


He found Miss Mallory the centre of 
a circle of spectators and listeners, en- 
gaged apparently in a three-cornered and 
very hot discussion with Mr. Barton, the 
Socialist member, and Oliver Markham. 
Diana had entirely forgotten herself, her 
shyness, the strange house, and all her 
alarms. If Lady Niton took nothing for 
granted at Tallyn, that was not, it seem- 
ed, the case with John Barton. He, on 


the contrary, took it for granted that 
everybody there was at least a good Rad- 
ical, and as stoutly opposed as himself to 


9 


the “wildcat” and “Jingo” policy of 
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the Government on the Indian frontier, 
where one of our perennial little wars 
was then proceeding. News had arrived 
that afternoon of an indecisive engage 
ment, in which the lives of three Eng- 
lish officers and some fifty men of a 
Sikh regiment had been lost. Mr. Bar 
ton in taking up the evening paper, lying 
beside Diana, which contained the news, 
had made very much the remark foretold 
by Captain Roughsedge in the afternoon. 
It was, he thought, a pity the repulse 
had not been more decisive—so as to 
show all the world into what a hornet’s 
nest the Government was going—“ and 
a hornet’s nest which will cost us half 
a million to take, before we’ve done.” 

Diana’s cheeks flamed. Did Mr. Bar- 
ton mean to regret that no more Eng- 
lish lives had been lost ? 

Mr. Barton was of opinion that if the 
defeat had been a bit worse, bloodshed 
might have been saved in the end. A 
Jingo Viceroy and a Jingo press could 
only be stopped by disaster. 

On the contrary, said Diana, we could 
not afford to be 
Disaster must be retrieved. 


stopped by disaster. 


Were 
we never to admit that we were in 
the wrong? 

The Viceroy and his advisers, she de- 
clared, were not likely to be wrong. And 
prestige had to be maintained. 

At the word “ prestige ” the rugged 
face of the Labor member grew con- 
temptuous and a little angry. He dealt 
with it as he was accustomed to deal 
with it in Socialist meetings or in Parlia- 
ment. His touch in doing so was neither 
light nor conciliatory; the young lady, he 
thought, required plain speaking. 

But so far from intimidating the 
voung lady, he found in the course of 
a few more thrusts and parries that 
he had roused a by no means despi- 
cable antagonist. Diana was a mere 
mouthpiece; but she was the mouth- 
piece of eye-witnesses; whereas Barton 
was the mouthpiece of his daily news- 
paper and a handful of partisan books 
written to please the political section to 
which he belonged. 

He began to stumble and to make mis- 
takes — gross elementary mistakes, in 
geography and fact,—and therewith to 
lose his temper. Diana was upon him 


Mr. Barton asked her—why? 
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some measure or degree, was aware of 
some play of feeling in the scene, beyond 


ind behind the obvious, hidden 
forees, or rather, perhaps, some emerging 
relation, which gave it significance and 
thrill. The duel was a duel of brains 
inequal at that; what made it fas 
nating was the universal or typical 
element in the clash of the two per- 
sonalities, —the man using his whole 
strength, more and more 
more and more stubbornly,—the girl re- 
isting, flashing, appealing, fighting for 
ear life, now gaining, now retreating, 
and finally overborne. 
For Markham’s staying powers, nat- 
rally, were the greater. He summoned 
finally all his nerve and all his knowl- 
The air of the carpet-knight with 
vhich he had opened battle disappeared ; 
he fought seriously and for victory. And 
ddenly Diana laughed—a little hys- 
rically—and gave in. He had carried 
her into regions of history and politics 
where she could not follow. She 
dropped her head into her hands a mo- 
ment,—then fell back in her chair— 
silenced,—her beautiful passionate eyes 
fixed on Markham, as his were on her. 
‘Brava! Brava!” cried Mr. Ferrier, 
clapping his hands. The room joined 
in laughter and applause. 


some 


tyrannously, 


dge. 


A few minutes later the ladies stream- 
ed out into the hall on their way to bed. 
Markham came to light a candle for 
Diana. “Do you forgive me?” he said, 
as he gave it to her. 

The tone was gay and apologetic. 

She laughed unsteadily, without reply. 

“When will you take your revenge?” 

She shook her head, touched his hand 
for “good night,” and went up-stairs. 

As Diana reached her room, she drew 
Mrs. Colwood in with her. But not, it 
seemed, for purposes of conversation. 
She stood absently by the fire, taking off 
her bracelets and necklace. Mrs. Col- 
wood made a few remarks about the 
evening and the guests, with little re- 
sponse, and presently wondered why she 
was detained. At last Diana put up her 
hands and smoothed back the hair from 

; her temples with a sigh. Then she laid 

j a sudden grasp upon Mrs. Colwood, and 
looked earnestly and imploringly into 
her face. 
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“Will you—please—call ime 
And—and—will you kiss me?” 
She humbly stooped her head. Mrs. 
Colwood, much touched, threw her arms 


Diana ? 


around her and kissed her heartily. 
Then a few warm words fell from her 
as to the scene of the evening. Di 
ana withdrew herself at once, shivering 
a little. 
“Oh, I want papa!” she said —* 1 
want him so much.” And she hid her 


eyes against the mantelpiece. 

Mrs. Colwood soothed her affectionate 
ly, perhaps expecting some outburst of 
confidence, which, however, did not come. 
Diana said a quiet 
they parted. 

But it 


“good night,” and 


M rs. Cx )] wor ud 


was long before 


could sleep. Was the emotion she had 
just witnessed —flinging itself geyser- 
like into sight, only to sink back as 
swiftly out of ken,—was it an effect 


of the past, or an omen of the future? 
The longing expressed in the girl’s heart 
aud voice, after the brave show she had 
made,—had it overpowered her just be 
felt herself alone, 

natural protectors, on the brink 
woman’s destiny ? 


without 
of her 


cause she 


CHAPTER IV 


HE next day, when Diana looked out 

from her she 
and dreary park wrapped in seudding 
rain which promised evil thirgs for the 
shooting-party of the day. Mr. Mark- 
ham senior had apparently laid out his 
park and grounds on the same principles 
as those on which he had built his house. 
Everything and 
The woods and plantations were kept to 
a nicety; not a twig was out of place. 
Enormous cost had been incurred in the 
planting of rare evergreens; full-grown 
trees had been transplanted wholesale 
from a distance, and still wore in many 
eases a sickly and invalided air; and 
elaborate contrasts in dark and light foli 
age had been arranged by the landscape- 
gardener employed. Dark plantations 
had a light border,—light plantations a 
dark one. A lake or large pond, with 
concrete banks and two artificial islands, 
held the centre of the park, and on 
the monotonous stretches of immaculate 


window, saw a large 


was large expensive. 
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grass there were deer to be seen wherever 
anybody could reasonably expect them. 
Diana surveyed it all with a lively 


dislike. She pitied Lady Lucy and Mr. 
Markham because they must live in such 
Especially, surely, must it be 


hampering and disconcerting to a man, 


a place. 


preaching the democratic gospel and 
looking forward to the democratic mil- 
lennium, to be burdened with a house 
and estate which could offer so few ex- 
cuses for the wealth of which they made 
an arrogant and uninviting display. 
Immense possessions and lavish expendi- 
ture may be, as we all know, so softened 
by antiquity or so masked by taste as 
not to jar with ideals the most different 
or remote. But here “ proputty, prop- 
utty ” was the ery of every ugly wood and 
tasteless shrubbery, whereas the prospec- 
tive owner of them, according to his public 
utterances and career, was magnificently 
careless of property—was, in fact, in the 
eyes of the lovers of property, its enemy. 
The house again spoke loudly and ag- 
gressively of money; yet it was the home 
of a champion of the poor. 

Well—a man cannot help it, if his 
father has suffered from stupidity and 
bad taste; and encumbrances of this 
kind are more easily created than got 
rid of. No doubt Oliver Markham’s 
democratic opinions had been partly bred 
in him by opposition and recoil. Diana 
seemed to get a good deal of rather com- 
forting light on the problem by looking 
at it from this point of view. 

Indeed, she thought over it persistent- 
ly while she dressed. From the normal 
seven hours’ sleep of youth she had 
awakened with braced nerves. To re- 
member her duel of the night before was 
no longer to thrill with an excitement 
inexplicable even to herself, and strange- 
ly mingled with a sense of loneliness or 
foreboding. Under the morning light 
she looked at things more sanely. Her 
natural vanity, which was the reflection 
of her wish to please, told her that she 
had not done badly. She felt a childish 
pleasure in the memory of Mr. Barton’s 
discomfiture; and as to Mr. Markham, 
it was she and not her beliefs, not the 
great imperial “ cause,” which had been 
beaten. How could she expect to hold 
her own with the professional politician 
when it came really to business? In her 


heart of hearts she knew that she would 
have despised Oliver Markham if he had 
not been able to best her in argument 
“ Tf it had been papa,” she thought, proud 
ly, “ that would have been another story! 

Nevertheless, as she sat meekly unde: 
the hands of her maid, smiles “ went out 
and in” as she remembered the point 
where she had pressed him hard, had 
almost overcome him. An inclination t 
measure herself with him again danced 
within her. Will against will, mind 
against mind,—her temperament, in it 
morning rally, delighted in the thought 
And all the time there hovered befor 
her the living man, with his agreeabk 
energetic, challenging presence. How 
much better she had liked him, even i: 
his victory of the evening, than in th 
carping sarcastic mood of the afternoon! 

In spite of gayety and expectation, 
however, she felt her courage fail her a 
little as she left her room and ventured 
out into the big populous house. Her 
solitary bringing-up had made her liabl 
to fits of shyness amid her general ex 
pansiveness, and it was a relief to meet 
no one—least of all Alicia Drake—on 
her way down-stairs. Mrs. Colwood, in- 
deed, was waiting for her at the end of 
the passage, and Diana held her hand a 
little as they descended. 

A male voice was speaking in the hall— 
Mr. Markham giving the last directions 
for the day to the head keeper. The 
voice was sharp and peremptory; too 
peremptory, one might have thought, for 
democracy addressing a brother. But the 
keeper—a_ gray-haired, weather-beaten 
man of fifty—bowed himself out re- 
spectfully, and Markham turned to greet 
Diana. Mrs. Colwood saw the kindling 
of his eyes as they fell on the girl’s 
morning freshness. No sharpness in the 
voice now!—he was all eagerness to 
escort and serve his guests. He led them 
to the breakfast-room, which seemed to 
be in an uproar, caused apparently by 
Bobbie Forbes and Lady Niton, who were 
talking at each other across the table. 

“What is the matter?” asked Diana, 
as she slipped into a place to which Sir 
James Chide smilingly invited her—be- 
tween himself and Mr. Bobbie. 

Sir James, making a pretence of 
shutting his ears against the din, replied 
that he believed Mr. Forbes was protest- 
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¢ against the tyranny of Lady Niton 
obliging him to go to church. 

‘She never enters a place of worship 
erself, but she insists that her young 
en friends shall go.- Mr. Bobbie is 
tting his foot down!” 

“Miss Mallory, let me get you some 
h.” said Forbes, turning to her with a 


ASushed and determined countenance. “ | 


ve now vindieated the rights of man, 
1 am ready to attend—if you will al 
w me—to the wants of woman. Fish? 
yr bacon 2?” 
Diana made her choice, and the young 
in supplied her; then bristling with 
ctory and surrounded by samples of 
hatever food the breakfast-table afford- 
|. he sat down to his own meal. 
‘No!” he said, with energy—addressing 
Diana,—“ one must really draw the line. 
The last Sunday Lady Niton took me to 


chureh, the service lasted an hour and 


ree-quarters. I am a High-churchman 
[ vow I am—an out-and-outer. I go 
for snippets—and shortening things. 


The man here is a dreadful old Erastian, 


piles on everything you can pile on— 
[ just felt it necessary to give Lady 
Niton notice. To-morrow I have work 
x the department—at home! Take my 


advice, Miss Mallory—don’t go.” 


“T’m not staying over Sunday,” 
miled Diana. 

The young man expressed his regret. 
‘T say,” he said, with a quick look 
round, “you didn’t think I was rude 
last night, did you?” 

“Rude? When?” 

“Tn not listening. I can’t listen when 
people talk polities. I want to drown 
myself. Now if it was poetry—or some- 
thing reasonable. You know the only 
things worth looking at—in this beastly 
house ””—he lowered his voice—* are the 
books in that glass bookease. It was 
Lady Luey’s father—old Lord Merston 
collected them. Lady Lucey never looks at 
them. Markham does, I suppose,—some- 
times. Do you know Markham well?” 

“T made acquaintance with him and 
Lady Luey on the Riviera.” 

Mr. Bobbie observed her with a shrewd 
eye. In spite of his inattention of the 
night before, the interest of Miss Mal- 
lory’s appearance upon the scene at 
Tallyn had not been lost upon him, any 
more than upon other people. The rumor 
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had preceded her arrival that Markham 
had been very much “ smitten ” with her 
amid the pine woods of Portofino. Mark- 
ham’s taste was good — emphatically 
good. At the same time it was clear 
that the lady was no mere facile and 
commonplace girl. It was Forbes’s opin 
ion, based on the scene of the previous 
evening, that there might be a good deal 
of wooing to be done. 


“There are so many things I wanted 
to show you—and to talk about!” said 
Oliver Markham, confidentially, to Di 
ana, in the hall after breakfast,—“ but 
this horrid shoot will take up all the 
day! If the weather is not too bad, I 
think some of the ladies meant to join 
us at luncheon. Will you venture?” 

His tone was earnest; his eyes en- 
dorsed it. Diana hoped it might be 
Markham lingered be- 
side her to the last minute; but present 
ly final orders had to be given to keepers, 
and country neighbors began to arrive. 


possible to come. 


7 They do the thing here on an enor 
mous seale,” said Bobbie Forbes, loung- 
ing and smoking beside Diana; “ it’s al- 
most the biggest shoot in the county. 
Amusing, isn’t it?—Zin this Radical 
house. Do you see that man McEwart ?” 

Diana turned her attention upon the 
young member of Parliament who had 
arrived the night before,—plain, sandy- 
haired, with a long flat-backed head, and 
a gentlemanly manner. 

“T suspect a good deal’s going on here 
behind the scenes,” said Bobbie, drop- 
ping his voice. “That man Barton may 
be a fool to talk, but he’s a great power 
in the House with the other Labor men. 
And McEwart has been hand and glove 
with Markham all this session. They’re 
trying to force Ferrier’s hand. Some 
bill the Labor men want,—and Ferrier 
won’t hear of. A good many people say 
we shall see Markham at the head of a 
fourth party of his own very soon. Se 
soumettre, ou se démettre!—well, it may 
come to that—for old Ferrier. But I'll 


back him to fight his way through.” 

“ How can Mr. Markham oppose him ?” 
asked Diana, in wonder and some indig- 
nation with her companion. “ He is the 
leader of the party, and besides—they 
are such friends!” 

Forbes looked rather amused at her 
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womanish view of things. “Friends? I 
should rather think so!” 

3y this time he and Diana were stroll- 
ing up and down the winter-garden open- 
ing out of the hall, which was now full of 
a merry crowd waiting for the departure 
of the shooters. Suddenly Forbes paused. 

“ Do you see that?” 

Diana’s eyes followed his till they per- 
ceived Lady Luey sitting a little way 
off under a camellia-tree covered with 
red Her lap was heaped with 
the letters of the morning. Mr. Ferrier, 
with a cigarette in his mouth, stood 
beside her, reading the sheets of a letter 
which she handed to him as she herself 
finished them. Every now and then she 
spoke to him, and he replied. In the lit- 
tle scene, between the slender white-haired 
woman and the middle-aged man, there 
was something so intimate, so conjugal 
that Diana involuntarily turned 
away, as though to watch it were 


bk ssom. 


even, 


an impertinence. 

“Rather touching, isn’t it?” said the 
youth, smiling benevolently. “ Of course 
you know—there’s a romance, or rather 
long ago. My mother knew all 
about it. Since old Markham’s death, 
Lady Luey’s never done a thing without 
Ferrier to advise her. Why she hasn’t 
married him, that’s the puzzle—But 
she’s a curious woman, is Lady Lucy. 
Looks so soft, but—” He pursed up his 
lips with an important air. 

“ Anyhow, she depends a lot on’ Fer- 
rier. 


was 


He’s constantly here whenever he 
can be spared from London and Parlia- 
ment. He got Oliver into Parliament— 
his first seat, I mean—for Wanchester. 
The 
there, and old Ferrier’s 
of him just put him in straight—no 
trouble about it! Oh! and before that 
when he was at Eton—and Oxford too— 
Ferrier looked after him like a father.— 
Used to have him up for exeats—and 
talk to the Head—and keep his mother 
straight—like an old brick. Ferrier’s a 
splendid chap!” 

Diana warmly agreed. 

“Perhaps you know,” pursued the 
chatterbox, “that this place is all hers— 
Lady Lucy’s. She can leave it and her 
money exactly as she pleases. It is to 
be hoped she won’t leave much of it to 
Mrs. Fotheringham. Jsn’t that a woman! 


Ferriers are very big people up 


recommendation 
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Ah! you don’t know her yet. Hullo!— 
there’s Markham after me.” 

For Markham was beckoning from th: 
hall. They returned hurriedly. 

“Who made Oliver that waistcoat?” 
said Lady Niton, putting on her spec 
tacles. 

“7 &a” Alicia Drake, as sh 
came up, with her arm round the young 
er of Lady Niton’s “Isn't it 
becoming ?” 

“Hum!” said Lady Niton, in a gruff 
tone, “ young ladies can always find new 
ways of wasting their time.” 

Markham approached Diana. 

“We're just off,” he said, smiling. 
“The clouds are lifting. You'll come ?” 

“What, to lunch?” said Lady Niton 
just behind. “Of course they will. 
What else is there for the women t 
do? Congratulate you on your waist 
coat, Oliver.” 

“Isn’t it superb?” he said, drawing 
himself up with mock majesty so as to 
show it off. “I am Alicia’s debtor for 
life.” Yet a careful ear might have de- 
tected something a little hollow in the tone. 

Lady Niton looked at him and then 
at Miss Drake, evidently restraining her 
sharp tongue for once, though with dif- 
ficulty. Markham lingered a moment, 
making some last arrangements for the 
day with his sister. Diana noticed that 
he towered over the men amongst whom 
he stood; and she felt herself suddenly 
delighting in his height, in his voice, 
which was remarkably refined and agree- 
able, in his whole capable and masterful 
presence. Bobbie Forbes, standing be- 
side him, was dwarfed to insignificance, 
and he seemed to be conscious of it, for 
he rose on his toes a little, involuntarily 
copying Markham’s attitude, and _ look- 
ing up at him. 

As the shooters departed, Forbes bring- 
ing up the rear, Lady Niton laid her 
wrinkled hand on his arm. 

“ Never mind, Bobbie, never mind!’’— 
she smiled at him confidentially. “We 
can’t all be six foot.” 

Bobbie stared at her—first fiercely— 
then exploded with laughter, shook off 
her hand, and departed. 

Lady Niton, evidently much pleased 
with herself, came back to the window 
where most of the other ladies stood 
watching the shooters with their line of 
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beaters crossing the lawn towards the park 
“Ah!” she said, “I thought 
Alicia would see the last of them!” 

For Miss Drake, in 

| spitting rain, was walking over the 

wn, the centre of a large group, with 
Markham beside her. Her white 

ess and the blue shawl she had thrown 
er her fair head made a brilliant spot 
the dark wavering line. 

“ Alicia is very picturesque,” 
Fotheringham, turning away. 

“ Yes—and last summer Oliver seemed 
to be well aware of it,” said Lady Niton, 

her ear. 

“Was he? He has always been very 
good friends with Alicia.” 

“Tle could have without 
waistcoat,” said Lady Niton, sharply. 

“ Aren’t you rather unkind? She be- 
gan it last summer and finished it yester- 

vy. Then, of course, she presented it 
to him. I don’t see why that should 
expose her to remarks.” 

“One ean’t help making remarks about 
Alicia,” said Lady Niton, calmly, “ and 
she can defend herself so well.” 

‘Poor Alicia!” 

“Confess you wouldn’t like Oliver to 
marry her.” 

“Oliver never had any thought of it.” 

Lady Niton shook her queer gray head. 

“Oliver paid her a good deal of atten- 
tion last summer. Alicia must certainly 
have considered the matter. And she is 
1 young lady not easily baffled.” 

“ Bafiled!” Mrs. Fotheringham laughed. 
“What can she do?” 

“Well, it’s true that Oliver seems to 
have got another idea in his head. What 

do you think of that pretty child who 
came yesterday—the Mallory girl?” 
Mrs. Fotheringham hesitated, then said 
coldly: 
“T don’t like discussing these things. 
Oliver has plenty of time before him.” 
“Tf he is turning his thoughts in that 
quarter,” persisted Lady Niton, “I give 
him my blessing. Well-bred, handsome, 
and well-off—what’s your objection ?”’ 
Mrs. Fotheringham laughed impatient- 
ly. “Really, Lady Niton, I made no 
2 objection.” 
‘ “You don’t like her!” 

“T have only known her twenty-four 
hours. How can I have formed any 
opinion about her?’ 


eyond. 


defiance of wind 


serge 


said Mrs. 
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“ No—you don’t like her! I suppose 
you thought she talked stuff last night?” 

“Well, there can be no two opinions 
about that!” cried Mrs. Fotheringham. 
“Ter father seems to have filled her head 
with all sorts of false Jingo notions, and 
I must say I wondered Oliver was so pa- 
tient with her.” 

Lady Niton glanced at the thin fanat 
“Oliver had 
great difficulty in holding his own. She 
is no fool, and you'll find it out, Isabel, 
if you try to argue her down 

“T shouldn’t 
such a child!” 

“Well, all I know is, Ferrier seemed 
to admire her performance.” 

Mrs. Fotheringham paused a moment, 
then said with harsh intensity, 

“ Men not the 
responsibility.” 


ical face of the speaker. 


dream of arguing with 


have same sense of 
“You mean their brains are befogged 
by a pretty face?” 
es They don’t 


as we do. 


put non-essentials aside 
A girl like that, in love with 
what she calls ‘glory’ and ‘ prestige,’ is 
a dangerous and demoralizing influence. 
That glorification of the army is at the 
root of half our crimes!” 


Mrs. Fotheringham’s pale skin had 
flushed till it made one red with her red 
hair. Lady Niton looked at her with 


mingled amusement and irritation. She 
wondered why men married such women 
Certainly Ned 
himself — deceased 
three years before this date—had paid 
heavily for his mistake; especially 
through the endless disputes which had 
arisen between his children and his sec- 
ond wife,—partly of re- 
ligion, partly on this matter of the army. 


as Isabel Fotheringham. 


Fotheringham some 





on questions 
Mrs. Fotheringham was an agnostic; her 
stepsons, the children of a devout mother, 
Influenced, 
by a small coterie, in which, to the dis- 
may of her elderly husband, she had 
passed most of her early married years, 
she detested the brutal in- 
fluence on the national life. Her young- 
est stepson, however, had insisted on be- 
coming a soldier. She broke 
and with his brothers who supported him. 
Now a childless widow, without ties and 
moderately rich, she was free to devote 
herself to her ideas. In former days she 
would have been a religious bigot of the 


were churchmen. moreover, 


army as a 
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first water; the bigotry was still there; 
only the subjects of it were changed. 

Lady Niton delighted in attacking her; 
yet was not without a certain respect for 
her. Old sceptic that she was, ideals 
of any sort imposed upon her. How peo- 
ple came by them she herself could 
never imagine. 

On this particular morning, however, 
Mrs. Fotheringham did not allow herself 
as long a wrangle as usual with her old 
adversary. She went off, carrying an 
armful of letters with large enclosures, 
and Lady Niton understood that for the 
rest of the morning she would be as much 
absorbed by her correspondence—mostly 
on publie questions—as the leader of the 
Opposition himself, to whom the library 
was sacredly given up. “™ When that 
woman takes a dislike,” she thought to 
herself, “it sticks! She has taken a dis- 
like to the Mallory girl. Well, if Oliver 
wants her, let him fight for her. I hope 
she won’t drop into his mouth! Mallory! 
Mallory! I wonder where she comes 
from and who her people are.” 


Meanwhile Diana was sitting among 
her letters, which mainly concerned the 
last details of the Beechcote furnishing. 
She and Mrs. Colwood were now “ Di- 
ana” and “ Muriel” to each other, and 
Mrs. Colwood had been admitted to a 
practical share in Diana’s small anxieties. 

Suddenly Diana, who had just opened 
a hitherto unread letter, exclaimed, 

“Oh, but how delightful!” 

Mrs. Colwood looked up; Diana’s aspect 
was one of sparkling pleasure and sur- 
prise. “One of my Barbadoes cousins is 
here—in London—actually in London— 
and I knew nothing of her coming. She 
writes to me.—Of course she must come 
to Beecheote—she must come at once!” 

She sprang up and went to a writing- 
table near to look for a telegraph form. 
She wrote a message with eagerness, 
despatched it, and then explained as 
coherently as her evident emotion and 
excitement would allow. 

“They are my only relations in the 
world—that I know of—that papa ever 
spoke to me about. Mamma’s sister 
married Mr. Merton. He was a planter 
in Barbadoes. He died about three 
years ago, but his widow and daughters 
have lived on there. They were very 
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poor and couldn’t afford to come hom 
Fanny is the eldest—I think she m 
be about twenty.” 

Diana paced up and down, with | 
hands behind her, wondering when lh: 
telegram would reach her cousin, w! 
was staying at a London boarding-hous: 
when she might be expected at Beech- 
cote, how long she could be persuad 
to stay,—speculations, in fact, innumera 
ble. Her agitation was pathetic in Mr 
Colwood’s eyes. It testified to the girl’ 
secret sense of forlornness, to her natura 
hunger for the ties and relationship 
other girls possessed in such abundance. 

Mrs. Colwood inquired if it was long 
since she had had news of her cousins. 

“Oh, some years,” said Diana, vague- 
ly. “I remember a letter coming—befor 
we went to the East—and papa reading 
it. I know”—she hesitated—‘I know 
he didn’t like Mr. Merton.” 

She stood still a moment, thinking. 
The lights and shadows of reviving mem- 
ory crossed her face, and presently her 
thought emerged, with very little hint 
to her companion of the course it had 
been taking out of sight. 

“Papa always thought it a horrid life 
for them—Aunt Merton and the girls,— 
especially after they gave up their estate 
and came to live in the town. But how 
could they help it? They must have been 
very poor. Fanny”—she took up the letter 
—“ Fanny says she has come home to learn 
music and French,—that she may earn 
money by teaching when she goes back. 
She doesn’t write very well, does she?” 

She held out the sheet. The hand- 
writing, indeed, was remarkably illiterate, 
and Mrs. Colwood could only say that 
probably a girl of Miss Merton’s circum- 
stances had had few advantages. 

“ But then, you see, we'll give her ad- 
vantages!” cried Diana, throwing her- 
self down at Mrs. Colwood’s feet and 
beginning to plan aloud. “You know, 
if she will only stay with us, we can 
easily have people down from London 
for lessons. And she can have the green 
bedroom—over the dining-room—can’t 
she ?—and the library to practise in. It 
would be absurd that she should stay in 
London, at a horrid boarding-house, 
when there’s Beechcote, wouldn’t it?” 

Mrs. Colwood agreed that Beechcote 
would probably be quite convenient for 
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Miss Merton’s plans. If she felt a little 
¢ at the thought that her pleasant 
\-téte with her new charge was to 

soon interrupted, and for an in- 
te period, by a young lady with the 
writing of a seullery-maid, she kept 
tirely hidden. 
Iiana talked herself into the most rose- 
red plans for Fanny Merton’s benefit, 
luminous, indeed, that Mrs. ‘Colwood 
to leave her in the middle of them 
she might go up-stairs and mend 
ent in her walking-dress. Diana was 
alone in the drawing-room, still 
ing and dreaming. In her impulsive 
rosity she saw herself as the earthly 
lence of her cousin, sharing with her 
wn unjustly plentiful well-being. 
[hen she took up the letter again. It 


ran thus: 


4 
M 
- 
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‘My pear Dirana—You mustn’t think 
cheeky my calling you that, but I 
} am your real cousin, and mother told me 
‘ vrite to you. I hope too you won’t 
shamed of us though we are poor. 
Barbadoes, 
though of course that’s not London. I 
the eldest of the family, and I got 
ery tired of living all in a pie, and so 
ve come home to England to better 
myself—A year ago I was engaged to 
married, but the young man behaved 
| y. A good riddance, all my friends 
ld me,—but it wasn’t a pleasant ex- 
Anyway, now I want to earn 
me money and see the world a little. 
I have got rather a good voice, and I am 
nsidered handsome — at least 
ing. If you are not too grand to 
ite me to your place, I should like 
come and see you, but of course you 
must do as you please. I got your 
address from the bank Uncle Mallory 
ed to send us cheques on. I can tell 
you we have missed those cheques pretty 
badly this last year. I hope you have 
now got over your great sorrow.—This 
boarding- house is horribly poky, but 
F cheap, which is the great thing. I ar- 
1 rived the night before last, 
: And I am 
3 Your affectionate cousin, 
Fanny Merton.” 
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No, it really was not an attractive 
| 
letter. 


On the second reading, Diana 
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pushed it away from her rather hastily. 
Then she reminded herself again, elab- 
orately, of the Mertons’ disadvantages in 
life, painting them in imagination as 
black as possible. And before she had 
gone far with this process all doubt 
and distaste were once more swept away 
by the rush of yearning, of an inter- 
est she could not subdue, in this being 
of her own flesh and blood, her moth 
er’s kinswoman. She sat with flushed 
cheeks, absorbed in a stream of thoughts 
and reminiscences, 

“You look as though you had had 
good news,” said Sir James Chide, as 
he paused beside her on his way through 
the drawing-room. He was not a sports- 
man; nor was Mr. Ferrier. 

His eyes rested upon her with such 
a kind interest, his manner showed so 
plainly yet again that he desired to be 
her friend, that Diana responded at once. 

“T have found a cousin!” she said 
gayly, and told the story of her expect- 
ed visitor. 

Outwardly—perfunctorily—Sir James’s 
aspect while she was speaking answered 
to hers. 
pleased too. He congratulated her: he 


If she was pleased, he was 


entered into her schemes for Miss Mer- 
Really, all the time, 
the man’s aspect was singularly grave, 
he listened carefully to every word; he 
observed the speaker. “ The young lady’s 


ton’s amusement. 


mother is your aunt?” 
“ She was my mother’s sister.” 
“And they have been long in Bar- 


badoes ?” 

“T think they 
about the same time we went abroad— 
after my mother’s death.” 

Sir James said little. He encouraged 
her to talk on; he listened to the phrases 
of memory or expectation which revealed 
her history—her solitary bringing up, 
her reserved and scholarly father, the 
singular closeness and yet, as it seemed, 
strangeness of her relation to him. It 
appeared, for instance, that it was only 
an accident some years before which had 
revealed to Diana the very existence of 
these cousins. Her father had never 
spoken of them spontaneously. 

“T hope she will be everything that is 
charming and delightful,” he said at last 
as he rose-—“ And remember—I am to 
come and see you?” 


migrated there just 
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He stooped his gray head and gently 
touched her hand, with an old man’s 
freedom. 


Diana warmly renewed her invitation. 

“There is a house near you that I 
often go to—Lord Felton’s. I am to be 
there in a few weeks. Perhaps I shall 
even be able to make acquaintance with 
Miss Fanny!” 

He walked away from her. 

Diana could not see the instant change 
of countenance which accompanied the 
movement. Urbanity, gentleness, kind 
indulgence vanished. Sir James looked 
anxious and disturbed; he seemed to be 
talking to himself. 

The rest of the morning passed heavily. 
Diana wrote some letters and devoutly 
hoped the rain would stop. In the in- 
tervals of her letter-writing, or her study 
of the clouds, she tried to make friends 
with Miss Drake and Mrs. Fotheringham. 
3ut neither effort came to good. Alicia, 
so expansive, so theatrical, so much the 
centre of the situation, when she chose, 
could be equally prickly, monosyllabic, 
and repellent when it suited her to be so. 
Diana talked timidly of dress, of Lon- 
don, and the Season. They were the 
subjects on which it seemed most natural 
to approach Miss Drake; Diana’s attitude 
was inquiring and propitiatory. But 
Alicia could find none but «areless or 
seanty replies, till-Madeline Varley came 
up. Then Miss Drake’s tongue was 
loosened. To her, as to an equal and 
intimate, she displayed her expert knowl- 
edge of shops and modistes, of “ people ” 
and their stories. Diana sat snubbed 
and silent, a little provincial outsider, 
for whom “ ? are not made. Nor 
was it any better with Mrs. Fother- 
ingham. At twelve o’clock that lady 
brought the London papers into the 
drawing-room, making some comments on 
the war news of the morning which 
stirred Diana’s blood. An officer whom 
she had known slightly in India had been 
killed in a “ punitive” expedition made 
necessary by the attacks of an Afridi 
tribe on our communications. Mrs. 
Fotheringham rejoiced in the reverse. 
Methods of barbarism were thereby made 
so much the more difficult and costly. 
Diana defended the dead man—dwelt 
hotly on the “sniping,” the treacheries, 
the midnight murders which had pre- 


seasons” 


ceded the expedition. Mrs. Fotheri: 
ham listened to her with flashing e) 
and suddenly she broke into a denune 
tion of war, the military spirit, and t! 
ignorant and unscrupulous persons 
home, especially women, who aid an 
abet politicians in violence and iniquit 
the passion of which soon struck Dia 
dumb. Here was no honorable fight 
equal minds. She was being punished 
for her advocacy of the night before, | 
an older woman of tyrannical tempe1 
towards whom she stood in the relatio 
of guest to host. It was in vain to look 
round for defenders. The only mai 


present was Mr. Barton, who sat listening 


with ill-concealed smiles to what w: 
going on, without taking part in it. 
Diana extricated herself with as muc! 
dignity as she could muster, but she was 
too young to take the matter philosoph 
ically. She went up-stairs, burning wit! 


anger, the tears of hurt feeling in her 


eyes. It seemed to her that Mrs. Fother 
ingham’s attack implied a personal dis 
like; Mr. Markham’s sister had been glad 
to “take it out of her.” To this young, 
cherished creature it was almost her first 
experience of the kind. 

On the way up-stairs she paused t 
look wistfully out of a staircase window 
Still raining—alack! She thought with 
longing of the open fields and the shoot 
ers. Was there to be no escape all day 
from the ugly, oppressive house and some 
of its inmates? Half shyly, yet with a 
quickening of the heart, she remembered 
Markham’s farewell to her of that morn 
ing, his look of the night before. Intel 
lectually she was comparatively mature; 
in other respects, as inexperienced and 
impressionable as any convent girl. 

“T fear luncheon is impossible!” said 
Lady Luey’s voice. Diana looked up and 
saw her descending the stairs. 

“Such a pity! Oliver will be so 
disappointed.” 

She paused beside her guest—an at- 
tractive and distinguished figure. On 
her white hair she wore a lace cap which 
was tied very precisely under her delicate 
chin. Her dress, of black satin, was made 
in full plain fashion of her own; she 
had long since ceased to allow her dress- 
maker any voice in it; and her still 
beautiful hands flashed with diamonds, 


not, however, in any vulgar profusion. 
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Lucy’s mother had been of a 
Jnaker family, and though Quakerism 
» her had been deeply alloyed with 
ther metals, the moral and intellectual 
f-dependence of Quakerism, its fastid- 
and discrimination, were 

strong in her. Discrimination, in- 
1, was the note of her being. For 
rv Christian, some Christian precepts 
For Lady Lucey that which 

“ Judge not!” had never been alive. 
ler emphatic reference to Markham 
| brought the ready color to Diana’s 


reserves 


hsolete. 


- Tin there 
|, shyly and regretfully, as the rain 


seems no chance!” she 
it on the window. 

“Oh, dear me, yes!” said a voice be- 

nd them. “The glass is going up. 
It ‘ll be a fine afternoon,—and we'll go 

| meet them at Holme Copse. Sha’n’t 
Lady Lucy ”” 

Mr. Ferrier appeared, coming up from 

library, laden with papers. The three 
tood chatting together on the broad gal- 
ry which ran round the hall. The 

ndness of the two elders was so marked 
it Diana’s spirits returned; she was 
it to be quite a pariah, it seemed! As 
he walked away towards her room, Mr. 
Ferrier’s pursued her,—the slim 
nd figure, the young loveliness of her 

id and neck. 

“ Well!—what are you thinking about 
her?” he said eagerly, turning to the 
\istress of the house. 

Lady Lucy smiled. 

‘I should prefer it if she didn’t talk 
polities,” she said, with the slightest pos- 
sible stiffness. “But she seems a very 
harming girl.” 

‘She talks politics, my dear Lady, be- 

se, living alone with her father and 
with her books, she has had nothing else 

talk about but polities and 
Would you rather she talked scandal—or 
Monte Carlo?” 

The Quaker in Lady Lucy laughed. 

“Of course if she married Oliver, she 
would subordinate her opinions to his.” 

“ Would she!” said Mr. Ferrier. “I’m 
not so sure!” 

Lady Lucey replied that if not, it would 
be calamitous. In which she spoke sin- 
cerely. For although now the ruler, and, 
if the truth were known, the despotic 


eves 


books. 
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ruler, of Tallyn, in her husband’s lifetime 
she had known very well how to obey. 

“T have asked various people about th 
Mallorys,” “But nobody 
seems to be able to tell me anything.” 

“TI trace her to Sir Thomas of that 
ilk. Why not? It is a Welsh name!” 

“T have no idea who her mother was,” 
said Lady Lucy, musing. “ Her father 
was very refined—quite a gentleman.” 


she resumed. 


“She bears, I think, very respectable 
witness to her mother,” laughed Fer- 
* Good both sides; she 
carries it in her face.” 

“That’s all I 
quietly. 

“But that you do ask!” Her com- 
panion looked at her with an eye half 
affectionate, half ironic. “ Most exclusive 
of women! I sometimes wish I might 
unveil your real opinions to the Radical 
fellows who come here.” 

Lady Lucy colored faintly. 

“That has nothing to do with polities.” 

“asn’t it? I ean’t imagine anything 
that has more to do with them.” 

“T was thinking of character—honor- 
able tradition—not blood.” 

Ferrier shook his head. 

“Won’t do. Barton wouldn’t pass you 
—‘A man’s a man for a’ that—and a 
woman too.’ ” 

“Then I am a Tory!” said Lady Luey, 
with a smile that shot pleasantly through 
her gray eyes. 

“At last you confess it!” Fer- 
rier, as he carried off his papers. But 


rier. stock on 


ask,” said Lady 


Luey, 


cried 


his gayety soon departed. He stood a 
while at the window in his room, look- 
ing out upon the sodden park—a rather 
gray and sombre figure. Over his ugly 
impressiveness a veil of weariness had 
dropped. Politics and the strife of par- 
ties, the devices of enemies, and the dis- 
satisfaction of friends 
of them. And the 
possible love-affair—for the 
ardent and deep as were the man’s af- 
fections and sympathies towards this 
Markham household, it did but increase 
his moral fatigue. If the flutter in the 
blood and the long companionship of 
equal love —if these were the only things 
of real value in life, how had his been 
worth living? 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


his soul was tired 
emergence of this 
moment, 











Talking of Presentiments 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


VER our coffee m the Turkish 
room Minver was usually a censor 
of our several foibles rather than 

a sharer in our philosophic speculations 
and metaphysical conjectures. He hked 
to disable me as one professionally vowed 
to the fabulous, and he had unfailing 
fun with the romantic sentimentality of 
Rulledge, which was in faet so little in 
keeping with the gross superabundance 
of his person, his habitual gluttony and 
his ridiculous indolence. Minver knew 
very well that Rulledge was a good fel- 
low withal, and would willingly do any 
kind action that did not seriously imter- 
fere with his comfort, or make too heavy 
a draft upon his pocket. His self- 
indulgence, which was quite blameless, 
unless surfeit is a fault, was the basis 
of an interest in oecult themes, which 
was the means of even higher diversion 
to Minver. He liked to have Rulledge 
approach Wanhope from this side, in the 
invincible persuasion that the psychol- 
ogist would be interested in these themes 
by the law of his science, though he had 
been assured again and again that in 
spite of its misleading name psychology 
did not deal with the soul as Rulledge 
supposed the soul; and Minver’s eyes 
lighted up with a prescience of uncom- 
mon pleasure when, late one night, after 
we had vainly tried to hit it off in talk, 
now of this, now of that, Rulledge asked 
Wanhope, abruptly as if it followed from 
something before: 

“ Wasn’t there a great deal more said 
about presentiments thirty or forty years 
ago than there is now ?” 

Wanhope had been lapsing deeper and 
deeper into the hollow of his chair; but 
he now pulled himself up, and turned 
quickly toward Rulledge. “ What made 
you think of that?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. Why?” 

“ Because I was thinking of it myself.” 
He glanced at me, and I shook my head. 
“ Well,” Minver said, “if it will leave 





Acton out in the cold, I'll own that I 
was thinking of it, too. I was going 
back in my mind, for no reason that | 
know of, to my childhood, when I first 
heard of such a thing as a presentiment, 
and when I was afraid of having one. 
I had the notion that presentiments ran 
in the family.” 

“ Why had you that notion?” Rulledg: 
demanded. 

“TI don’t know that I proposed tell- 
ing,” the painter said, giving himself to 
his pipe. 

“Perhaps you didn’t have it,” Rul- 
ledge retaliated. 

“ Perhaps,” Minver assented. 

Wanhope turned from the personal 
aspect of the matter. “ It’s rather curious 
that we should all three have had the 
same thing in mind just now; or, rather, 
it is not very curious. Such coincidences 
Something 
must have been said at dinner which sug- 
gested it to all of us.” 

“ All but Acton,” Minver demurred. 

“T mightn’t have heard what was said,” 
I explained. “I suppose the passing of 
all that sort of sub-beliefs must dat: 
from the general lapse of faith in per- 
sonal immortality.” 

“Yes, no doubt,” Wanhope assented. 
“Tt is very striking how sudden the laps: 
was. Every one who experienced it in 
himself could date it to a year, if not to 
a day. The agnosticism of the scientific 
men was of course all the time under 
mining the fabric of faith, and then 
it fell in abruptly, reaching one be- 
liever after another as fast as the 
ground was taken wholly or partly from 
under his feet. I can remember how 
people once disputed whether there were 
such beings as guardian spirits or not. 
That minor question was disposed of 
when it was decided that there were no 
spirits at all.” 

“ Naturally,” Minver said. “ And the 
decay of the presentiment must have been 


are really very common. 
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hastened by the failure of so many 
esentiments to make good.” 
“The great majority of them have 


led to make good, from the beginning 
time,” Wanhope replied. 
“There are two kinds of presenti- 
its.” Rulledge suggested, with a 
losophie air. “The true and the 
‘Like mushrooms,” Minver _ said. 
Only the true presentiment kills, and 
true mushroom nourishes. Talking 
mushrooms, they have a 
Switzerland of preserving them in wal- 
nut oil, and they fill you with the darkest 
rebodings, after you’ve filled yourself 
ith the mushrooms. There’s some oc- 
cult relation between the two. Think it 
it, Rulledge !” 
ignored him in turning to 
Wanhope. “The trouble is how to dis- 
iwuish the true from the untrue 
sentiment.” 
“Tt would be interesting,” 
van, but Minver broke in 
! ciously. 
To know how much the dyspepsia of 
predecessors had to do with the 
valence of presentimentalism? I 
gree with you, that a better diet has 
good deal to do with the decline of the 
dark foreboding among us. What I 
in’t understand is, how a gross and reck- 
3s feeder, like Rulledge here, doesn’t 
» about like ancestral voices prophesying 
orts of dreadful things.” 
“That’s rather cheap talk, even for 
Minver,” Rulledge said. “ Why did 
1 think presentiments ran in 
family ?” 
“Well, there you have me,. Rulledge. 
That’s where my theory fails. I can 
emember,” Minver continued soberly, 
‘the talk there used to be about them 
mong my people. They were serious 
ople in an unreligious way, or rather 
n unecclesiastical way. They were never 
piritualists, but I don’t think there was 
one of them who doubted that he should 
live hereafter; he might doubt that he 
was living here, but there was no ques- 
tion of the other thing. I must say it 
gave a dignity to their conversation, 
which when they met, as they were apt 
to do at each others’ houses on Sunday 
nights, was not of common things. One 
of my uncles was a merchant, another a 


way in 


Rulledge 


Wanhope 
upon him 


your 
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doctor; my father was a portrait-painter 
by profession, and a sign-painter by prac- 
tice. I suppose that’s where I got my 
knack, such as it is. The merchant was 
an invalid, rather, though he kept about 
his business, and our people merely recog- 
nized him as being out of health. He 
was what we could eall, for that day and 
region—the Middle West of the 
fifties—a man of unusual refinement. I 
suppose this was temperamental with him 
largely; but he had cultivated tastes, too. 
I remember him as a peculiarly gentle 
person, with a pensive cast of face, and 
the melancholy accomplishment of play- 
ing the flute.” 

“T wonder why nobody plays the flute 
nowadays,” I mused aloud. 

“ Yes, it’s quite obsolete,” Minver said. 
“They only play the flute in the or- 
chestras now. I always look at the man 
who plays it and think of my unele. 
He used to be very nice to me as a child; 
and he was very fond of my father, in 
a sort of filial 
much older. I can remember my young 
aunt; and how pretty she was as she 
sat at the piano, and sang and played 
to his fluting. When she looked forward 
at the music, her curls fell into her neck; 
they wore curls then, grown-up women; 
and though I don’t think curls are beau- 
tiful, my aunt’s beauty would have been 
less without them; in fact, I can’t think 
of her without them. 

“She was delicate, they 
really a pair of invalids; but she had 
none of his melancholy. They had had 
several children, who died, one after an- 
other, and there was only one left at the 
time I am speaking of. I rather wonder, 
now, that the thought of those poor little 
ghost-cousins didn’t make me uncomfort- 
able. I was a very superstitious boy, 
but I seem not to have thought of them. 
T played with the little girl who was left, 
and I liked going to my uncle’s better 
than anywhere else. I preferred going 
in the daytime and in the summer-time. 
Then my cousin and I sat in a nook of 
the garden and fought violets, as we called 
it; hooked the wry necks of the flowers 
together and twitched to see which blos- 
som would come off first. She was a 
sunny little thing, like her mother, and 
she had curls, like her. I can’t express 


early 


way; my father was so 


too; were 


the feeling I had for my aunt; she seem- 





ed the embodiment of a world that was 
at once very proud and very good. I sup- 
pose she dressed fashionably, as things 
went then and there; and her style as 
well as her beauty fascinated me. I 
would have done anything to please her, 
far more than to please my cousin. With 
her I used to squabble, and sometimes 
sent her crying to her mother. Then 
I always ran off home, but when I sneaked 
back, or was sent for to come and play 
with my cousin, I was not scolded for 
my wickedness. 

“My uncle was more prosperous than 
his brothers; he lived in a much better 
house than ours, and I used to be quite 
awe-struck by its magnificence. He went 
East, as we said, twice a year to buy 
goods, and he had things sent back for 
his house such as we never saw else- 
where; those cask-shaped seats of blue 
china for the verandas, and bamboo 
chairs. There were cane-bottom chairs 
in the sitting-room, such as we had in 
our best room; in the parlor the large 
pieces were of mahogany veneer, up- 
holstered in black hair-cloth; they held 
me in awe. The piano filled half the 
place; the windows eame down to the 
ground, and had Venetian blinds and 
lace curtains. 

“We all went in there after the Sun- 
day night supper, and then the fathers 
and mothers were apt to begin talking 
of those occult things that gave me the 
creeps. It was after the Rochester 
Knockings, as they were called, had been 
exposed, and so had spread like an in- 
fection everywhere. It was as if people 
were waiting to have the fraud shown 
up in order to believe in it.” 

“That sort of thing happens,” Wan- 
hope agreed. “It’s as if the seeds of the 
ventilated imposture were carried at- 
mospherically into the human mind 
broadeast and a universal crop of self- 
delusion sprang up.” 

“ At any rate,” Minver resumed, “ in- 
stead of the gift being confined to a few 
persons—a small sisterhood with detona- 
ting knee-joints—there were rappings in 
every well-regulated household; all the 
tables tipped; people went to sleep to 
the soft patter of raps on the head- 
boards of their beds; and girls who could 
not spell were occupied in delivering 
messages from Socrates, Ben Franklin 
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and Shakespeare. Besides the physic: 
demonstrations, there were all sorts « 
psychical intimations from the worl: 
which we’ve now abolished.” 

“Not permanently, perhaps,” I sug 
gested. 

“Well, that remains to be seen,” 
Minver said. “It was this sort of thing 
which my people valued above the othe: 
Perhaps they were exclusive in thei: 
tastes, and did not eare for an occultism 
which the crowd could share with them; 
though this is a conjecture too long after 
the fact to have much value. As far as 
I can now remember, they used to talk 
of the double presence of living persons, 
like their being where they greatly 
wished to be as well as where they reall; 
were; of clairvoyance; of what we call 
inind-transference, now; of weird ¢ 
incidences of all kinds; of strange ex 
periences of their own and of others; 
of the participation of animals in thes 
experiences, like the testimony of cats 
and dogs to the presence of invisiblk 
spirits; of dreams that came true, or cam: 
near coming true; and, above everything, 
of forebodings and presentiments. 

“T dare say they didn’t always talk 
of such things, and I’m giving possibly 
a general impression from a single in- 
stance; everything remembered of child- 
hood is as if from large and repeated 
occurrence. But it must have happened 
more than once, for I recall that when 
it came to presentiments my aunt broke 
it up, perhaps once only. My cousin 
used to get very sleepy on the rug before 
the fire, and her mother would carry her 
off to bed, very cross and impatient of 
being kissed good night by her aunts, 
while I was left to the brunt of the oc- 
cult alone. I could not go with my 
aunt and cousin, and I folded myself in 
my mother’s skirt, where I sat at her feet, 
and listened in an anguish of drowsy 
terror. The taik would pass into m) 
dreams, and the dreams would return into 
the talk; and I would suffer a sort of 
double nightmare, waking and sleeping.” 

“ Poor little devil!” Rulledge broke out. 
“Tt’s astonishing how people will go on 
before children, and never think of the 
misery they’re making for them.” 

“T believe my mother thought of it,” 
Minver returned, “ but when that sort of 
talk began, the witchery of it was prob- 
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oo strong for her. ‘ It held her like 
vears’ child’; I was eight that 
tor. I don’t know how long my suf- 
had gone on, when my aunt came 
and seemed to break up the tax. 
d got to presentiments, and whether 
knew that this was forbidden 
nd with her, or whether she now 
ly said something about it, they 
ned to talk of other things. I’m not 
vou all this from my own memory, 
deals with only a point or two. 
father and mother used to reeur to it 
[ was older, and I am piecing out 
story from their memories. 
Mv uncle, with all his temperamental 
eness, was my aunt’s stay and cheer 
he fits of depression which she paid 
for her usual gayety. But these 
always began with some uncommon 
epression of his—some effect of the fore- 
es he was subject to. Her opposi- 
to that kind of thing was purely un- 
fish, but certainly she dreaded it for 


o 


s well as herself. I suppose there 
a sort of conscious silence in the 
rs which betrayed them to her. 

Well? she said, laughing, ‘have you 
een at it again? That poor child looks 
ehtened out of his wits.’ 
“They all laughed then, and my 
er said, hypocritically, ‘IT was just 
going to ask Felix whether he expected 
to start East this week or next.’ 
“My uncle tried to make light of what 
s always a heavy matter with him. 
‘Well, yesterday,’ he answered, ‘I should 
e said next week; but it’s this week, 
w. I’m going on Wednesday.’ 
By stage or packet? my father 
sked. 
“*“QOh, I shall take the canal to the 
e, and get the boat for Buffalo there,’ 
my unele said. 
They went on to speak of the trip 
New York, and how mueh easier it 
s then than it used to be when you 
had to go by stage over the mountains 
Philadelphia and on by stage again. 

Now, it seemed, you got the Erie Canal 

cket at 3uffalo and the Hudson 

River steamboat at Albany, and reached 

New York in four or five days, in great 

omfort without the least fatigue. They 


had all risen and my aunt had gone out 
vith her sisters-in-law to help them: get 
ieir wraps. 


When they returned, it 
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seemed that they had been talking of 
the journey too, for she said to my 
mother, laughing again, ‘ Well, Richard 
may think it’s easy; but somehow Felix 
never expects to get home alive.’ 

“T don’t think I ever heard my unek 
laugh, but I can remember how le 
smiled at my aunt’s laughing, as he put 
his hand on her shoulder; I thought it 
was somehow a very sad smile. On 
Wednesday I was allowed to go with 
my aunt and cousin to see him off on 
the packet, which eame up from Cin 
| had lain 
awake most of the night, and then near- 
ly overslept myself, and then was at the 


cinnati early in the morning: 


canal in time. We made a gay parting 
for him, but when the boat started, and 
I was gloating on the three horses mak- 
ing up the tow-path at a spanking trot, 
under the snaky spirals of the driver’s 
smacking whip-lash, I caught sight of 
my uncle standing on the deek, and 
My aunt 
was waving her handkerchief, but when 


smiling that sad smile of his. 


she turned away she put it to her eyes. 
“The rest of the story, such as it is, 
I know, almost to the very end, from 
what I heard my father and mother say 
from my uncle’s report afterwards. He 
told them that, when the boat started, 
the stress to stay was so strong upon 
him that if he had not been 
he would have jumped ashore and fol 
He said that he eould 


not analyze his feeling; it was not yet 


ashamed 
lowed us home. 
iny definite foreboding, but simply a de- 


pression that 
that all his movements were leaden, when 


seemed to crush him so 


he turned at last, and went down to 
breakfast in the eabin below. The stress 
did not lighten with the little changes 
and chances of the voyage to the lake. 
He was never much given to making 
acquaintanee with people, but now he 
found himself so absent-minded that he 
was aware of being sometimes spoken 
to by friendly strangers without replying 
until it was too late even to apologize. 
He was not only steeped in this gloom, 
but he had the eonstant distress of the 
effort he involuntarily made to trace it 
back to some cause or follow it forward 
to some consequence. He kept trying at 
this, with a mind so tensely bent to the 
mere horror, that he could not for a mo- 
ment strain away from it. He would 
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very willingly have occupied himself 
with other things, but the anguish which 
the double action of his mind gave him 
was such that he could not bear the ef- 
fort; all he could do was to abandon him- 
self to his obsession. This would ease 
him only for a while, though, and then 
he would suffer the misery of trying 
in vain to escape from it. 

“He thought he must be going mad, 
but insanity implied some definite de- 
lusion or hallucination, and so far as 
he could make out, he had none. He was 
simply crushed by a nameless foreboding. 
Something dreadful was to happen, but 
this was all he felt; knowledge had no 
part in his condition. He could not say 
whether he slept during the two nights 
that passed before he reached Toledo, 
where he was to take the lake steamer 
for Buffalo. He wished to turn back 
again, but the relentless pressure which 
had kept him from turning back at the 
start was as strong as ever with him. 
He tried to give his presentiment direc- 
tion by talking with the other passengers 
about a recent accident to a lake steamer, 
in which several hundred lives were lost; 
there had been a collision in rough 
weather, and one of the boats had gone 
down in a few minutes. There was a sort 
of relief in that, but the double action 
of the mind brought the same intolerable 
anguish again, and he settled back for 
refuge under the shadow of his impenetra- 
ble doom. This did not lift till he 
was well on his way from Albany to New 
York by the Hudson River. The canal- 
hoat voyage from Buffalo to Albany had 
been as eventless as that to Toledo, and 
his lake steamer had reached Buffalo in 
safety, for which it had seemed as if 
those lost in the recent disaster had paid. 

“He tried to pierce his heavy cloud 
by argument from the security in which 
he had travelled so far, but the very se- 
curity had its hopelessness. If something 
had happened—some slight accident—to 
interrupt it, his reason, or his unrea- 
son, might have taken it for a sign that 
the obscure doom, whatever it was, had 
been averted. 

“Up to this time he had not been able 
to connect his foreboding with anything 
definite, and he was not afraid for him- 
self. He was simply without the form- 
less hope that helps us on at every step, 








through good and bad, and it was a 
mortal peril, which he came through 
safely while scores of others were lost, 
that gave his presentiment direction. He 
had taken the day boat from Albany, and 
about the middle of the afternoon th« 
boat, making way under a_head-wind, 
took fire. The pilot immediately ran her 
ashore, and her passengers, those that had 
the courage for it, ran aft, and began 
jumping from the stern, but a great many 
women and children were burnt up. My 
uncle was one of the first of those who 
jumped, and he stood in the water, trying 
to save those who came after from 
drowning; it was not very deep. Some 
of the women lost courage for the leap, 
and some turned back into the flames, 
remembering children they had left be- 
hind. One poor creature stood hesitating 
wildly, and he called up to her to jump. 
At last she did so, almost into his arms, 
and then she clung about him as he 
helped her ashore. ‘Oh,’ she cried out 
between her sobs, ‘if you have a wife 
and children at home, God will take you 
safe back to them; you have saved my 
life for my husband and little ones.’ 
‘No,’ he was conscious of saying, ‘I shall 
never see my wife again,’ and now his 
foreboding had the direction that it had 
vanted before. 

“From that on he simply knew that 
he should not get home alive, and he 
waited resignedly for the time and form 
of his disaster. He had a sort of peace 
in that. He went about his business ir 
telligently, and from habit carefully, but 
it was with a mechanical action of the 
mind, something, he imagined, like the 
mechanical action of his body in those 
organs which do their part without bid- 
ding from the will. He was only a few 
days in New York, but in the course of 
them he got several letters from his wifé 
telling him that all was going well with 
her and their daughter. It was before 
the times when you can ask and answer 
questions by telegraph, and he started 
back, necessarily without having heard 
the latest news from home. 

“He made the return trip in a sort of 
daze, talking, reading, eating and sleep- 
ing in the calm certainty of doom, and 
only wondering how it would be fulfilled, 
and what hour of the night and day. 
But it is no use my eking this out; I 
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heard it, as I say, when I was a child, 
and I am afraid that if I should try to 
give it with the full detail, I should take 
to inventing particulars. But there was 
one thing that impressed itself indelibly 
en my memory, perhaps because it co- 
incided with a frequent experience of 
my own. My uncle got back perfectly 
safe and well.” 

“Qh!” Rulledge snorted in rude 
dissatisfaction. 

“ What was it impressed itself on your 
memory ?’ Wanhope asked, with scientific 
detachment from the story as a story. 

“Why, you know that sort of instant 
change which takes place in you some- 
times in coming back to a familiar place 
which you have somehow got to the north 
of you when it was really to the south, or 
to the east when it was really to the west; 
and all at once, while you have been keep- 
ing your eyes on it, has shifted round sub- 
jectively and is visibly in the right place.” 

“What has that got to do with it?’ 
Rulledge asked. 

“My uncle,” Minver continued to ad- 
dress Wanhope, without regarding Rul- 
ledge, “told my father that some such 
change took place within him as he 
came in sight of his house, but it was 
a change that concerned his spiritual 
orientation—” 

“Yes,” Wanhope consented. 

“And not anything physical. He 
had driven down from the canal packet 
in the old omnibus which used to meet 
passengers and distribute them at their 
destinations in town. All the way to his 
house he was still under the doom as 
regarded himself, but bewildered that he 
should be getting home safe and well, 
and he was refusing his eseape, as it 
were, and then suddenly, at the sight of 
the familiar house, the points of the 
compass within him shifted. He looked 
out of the omnibus window and saw a 
group of neighbors at his gate. As he 
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got out of the omnibus, my father took 
him by the hand, as if to hold him back 
a moment. Then he said to my father, 
very quietly, ‘You needn’t tell me: my 


,. 


wife is dead 

There was an appreciable pause, in 
which we were all silent, and then 
Rulledge demanded, greedily, a And 
was she?” 

“ Really, Rulledge!” I could not help 
saying. 

Minver asked him, almost eompas- 
sionately, and with unwonted gentleness, 
as from the mood in which his remi- 
niscence had left him, “ You suspected a 
hoax? She had died suddenly the night 
before while she and my cousin were 
getting things ready to weleome my 
uncle home in the morning. I’m sorry 
you're disappointed,” he added, getting 
back to his irony. 

“ Whatever,” Rulledge pursued, “ be- 
came of the little girl?” 

“She died rather young; a great many 
years ago; and my uncle soon after her.” 

Rulledge went out without saying any- 
thing, but presently returned with the 
sandwieh which he had apparently gone 
for, while Wanhope was remarking: “ That 
want of definition in the presentiment at 
first, and then its determination in the 
wrong direction by chance—it is all very 
curious. Possibly we shall some day dis- 
cover a law in such matters.” 

Rulledge said: “ How was it your boy- 
hood was passed in the Middle West, 
Minver? I always thought you were 
a Bostonian.” 

“T was an adoptive Bostonian for a 
good while, until I decided to become a 
native New-Yorker, so that I could al- 
ways he near you, Rulledge. You ean 
never know what a delicate satisfaction 
you are.” 





Minver laughed, and we were severally 
restored to the wonted relations which 
his story had interrupted. 
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FTER all, what an extraordinary 
speculation it is to raise a child! 
Nobody would risk it if it were not 

for the drawbacks of the alternative. 
But that signifies little, because why 
should anybody risk anything except for 
the power of instinctive impulse, and the 
terrors of the alternative? To take no 
chances is to stand still, and that is a 
state so lamentable and so sure to lead 
te deterioration as to make the ordinary 
mischances of more adventurous life 
look like blessings. When the other day 
a well-known woman writer published a 
new story, and was asked for the tale of 
her own career, she said that she had 
been married and had borne children, 
and now had ten grandsons, and had 
therefore lived through the life allotted 
to woman, and there was no novelty left 
for her except death. To die and leave 
ten grandchildren is at least a respect- 
able experience, and probably pleasant 
when one gets around to it. To die and 
leave nothing in the world which you in- 
troduced there is too much like being 
rubbed off the slate with a wet sponge. 
And there is nothing—almost nothing— 
that any adventurer can leave behind in 
the world that is so satisfactory, both to 
the adventurer and to the world, as a 
good family; one made up of individuals 
who have brains and manners, aspira- 
tions and compunctions; wise standards 
of living and high standards of conduct. 

How to raise and leave behind such a 
family as that may almost be called the 
great problem of life; a supremely inter- 
esting problem and curiously perplexing, 
beeause, after all, a family is a sort of 
by-product. To devote all one’s time and 
strength to raising a successful family 
would seem to be a fairly certain way 
to insure failure. A family can be raised 
too much—so much that it doesn’t get a 
fair chance to grow. Children have the 
best chance when there are enough of 
them to insure a wholesome diffusion of 
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the parental energies. It would seem, 
too, that they have the best chance when 
a large share of the parental energies— 
but not too much—is diverted to the 
other problems of life, as to making a 
living, making both ends meet, and to 
various forms of social or political effort. 
Surely the children of parents who are 
in full touch with active life and in 
practice of exertion have a better chance, 
ceteris paribus, than the children of 
parents who don’t have to work and are 
doing nothing in particular. 

The best thing we can leave our chil- 
dren is freedom, and, whether parents 
realize it or not, it is to leave their 
children free that most parents aim. 
We would have them, as far as possible, 
masters of their fate, equal to life, to its 
daily routine, to its daily demands, and 
to its emergencies, vicissitudes and op- 
portunities. We would qualify them to 
stand on their own legs and bear their 
own burdens; we would equip them to 
be worth their salt, and able to earn 
it honorably, and save them from the 
temptation to be bargain-hunters, look- 
ing for ease at the cost of freedom 
and development. 

The most obvious and prevalent way 
of realizing this natural parental desire 
to leave children free is to leave them 
more or less rich. To guarantee them 
fortitude and ability is impossible, to 
develop in them sturdiness of character 
may be difficult, but dollars are tangible 
things that can be caught, held, and laid 
up, and many parents do lay up money 
for their children, and feel that by so 
doing they have done what they could 
to give them liberty. 

And so in a measure they have, if they 
have saved up enough; but only in a 
measure. They can save their children 
from the need of engaging in bread- 
winning occupations for the sake of the 
bread to be won in them. They can save 
them from the need of having their edu- 
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cation overmuch adapted and adjusted to 
breadwinning necessities. They can en 
able them to take full time for study and 
development before they set themselves to 
their life’s work. All those things may 
but it is not advan- 
tageous to anybody to be spared too much 
from the common discipline of life. Lib- 
erty to do what one will, when one will, 
is liberty to do nothing in particular, 
or even to do much When we 
dower our children with that kind of lib- 
erty, we deprive them of the stimulation 
of necessity, and leave it to their ambi 
tion or their sense of duty to determine 
whether they will truly run the race or 
sit by and watch the efforts of the other 
contestants, 


be advantageous, 


worse, 


Almost invariably, however, 
we do dower them with it 
our several fiscal abilities—if we have any 
such abilities—giving them what we can, 
leaving them what we have left, 
philosophically taking the chances—in 
most cases pretty small—of their being 
more harmed than helped by what dollars 
Vor. CXVI.—No 691.—11 


according to 


and 


we can manage to interpolate between 
them and hard-pan. 

So, whether it is wise or 
our free 
reasonable fear of 
most of us can’t. 
that 


not, we make 


children from want, or 
it, if we ean, though 


And if we 
for them we are 


ATL 


eannot do 
the more solicitous 
to put them in due season in the way of 
doing it for themselves. If they must be 
breadwinners, 
them to 


and that betimes, we want 
get the bread and get it abun- 
dantly, and by means that will leave them 
some time and some energy for the other 
eoncerns of life. 

For, however clear it may have seemed 
to St. Francis to the contrary, our com- 
is that 
a satisfactory experience of freedom is 


mon twentieth-century sentiment 


not possible for any one who has not the 
means of support, and if he has not got 
such means in his pocket or in the bank, 
it is the more imperative that he should 
have them in his head or his hands. Co- 
incident with that—complementing, sup- 


plementing, and penetrating it generally 
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is the need of that loftier freedom, 
the “ perfect freedom” of the prayer- 
hook’s collect, which goes so far to make 
: man the master of his fate. We would 
have our children know that the thing 
that is vital is to do right, and we would 
have them learn to do it with grace, with 
veetness and even gayety, and if possible 
vith ample profit. And we would prefer 
that they should do it unconsciously and 
instinetively from an inward compulsion 
rather than constraint. We 
don’t feel that their raising has been 
what it should have been unless it comes 


outward 


so natural to them to walk seemly that 
to walk otherwise requires a conscious 
effort which will be so uncomfortable that 
they will break with naughtiness on short 
acquaintance and revert to wisdom’s 
pleasant paths. 

And when one casts about for the 
means of implanting that sort of disposi- 
tion in the young, he is bound to find 
that the corner-stone of it is the love of 
truth. A child that has been so raised 
that it can’t conveniently lie, and is in- 
stinetively averse to deception, has been 
well started in the direction of right liv- 
ing. One way to promote that disposi- 
tion is to respect a child’s legitimate 
reserves. Very few of us are ready to 
disclose on demand all particulars of our 
conduct or employments. We feel that 
there are many things which we have full 
right to divulge or to withhold, as we see 
fit. It is not expedient that children 
should have an equal privilege of reti- 
They must follow the judgment 
of their elders in many things, and that 
means that they must be obedient : and 
their responsible elders 
know whether they are sufficiently obedi- 
ent or not, it becomes necessary often- 
times to ask them more searching ques- 
tions than grown-ups commonly put to 
But even a child is entitled 
not to be wantonly turned inside out. It 
may not be suffered to deceive; but as to 
what it shall tell and what not, the more 
that can safely be left to its discretion 
the better. It is only a halting and in- 
complete confidence that can be exacted. 
The confidence worth getting is that 
which is won, and the more it bubbles out 
of the child’s own free will the more 
illuminating it will be. There is usually 
no need of holding court and examining 


eence, 


because must 


one another. 
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suspects to learn who broke the vase. 
The vase is broken, sad to say, but it is 
only a vase. The story of its smash is 
almost sure to come out naturally, if you 
give it time, and do not make too violent 
a clamor about it. It is as well not to be 
impatient to know things not necessary 
to know. 

The philosophic parent will be wary of 
expecting too much gratitude from the 
young while they are still young. The 
commandment that children shall honor 
their parents holds just as good to-day as 
when it was first recorded, and no modern 
commentary has lessened its foree. We 
feel that parents should make it easy for 
them to respect that commandment by 
taking pains to be honorable, but even if 
they don’t, we expect the children to do 
the best they can. But to ineuleate in 
children an undue sense of debt to their 
parents mistake, and rather 
prejudicial to the development of that 
freedom of 


seems a 


spirit which we want our 


children to possess. It is the province of 
the parent to give and of the child to re- 
ceive. An oppressive sense of obligation 
on the child’s part for what the parent 
has done for it may mar the beauty of 
the relation. As there are few people in 
the world from whom we feel that we can 
afford to receive very much, so there will 
be few first-rate people who will think 
they can afford to receive very much from 
us. But the child may properly receive 
whatever the parent may confer, and pay 
its debt, not exactly in kind, but chiefly 
through profiting by the parent’s effort. 
A child that is suecessfully brought up 
will eventually be ready to minister to its 
parent’s needs in affection, in attention, 
and in material things up to the limit 
of its ability. Nevertheless, the child’s 
more important debt is not to the genera- 
tion that is passing, but to the generation 
that comes after. The debt that the am- 
bitious parent will be most solicitous to 
have his child discharge is the debt to 
posterity. The father who spends him- 
self for his sons and his daughters is 
repaid if they in turn shall spend them- 
selves for their sons and their daughters. 
He Says in his mind: “ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give, but what you have had 
from me give to my grandchildren. It 
is for them, newcomers in the world, that 


[I am concerned. For myself, barring ac- 
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cidents, I shall hope myself to provide.” 
To pass on the torch is a child’s natural 
ottice, rather than to pass it back. 

Of course | do not mean to suggest or 
imply that it is not sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth to have a thankless child, 
but the bitterest part of raising a thank- 
less child must be the realization that one 
has failed as a parent. A child who lacks 
filial love is a very worthless and lament- 
able domestic product, the worst of it 
being that it is not likely in its turn to 
make a good parent. The parent’s needs 
are a recognized lien on the child’s future, 
but that parent is fortunate who, so far as 
material things go, has to the end enough 
for himself and something to share 
with his children, and is dependent upon 
them for no more than companionship 
and love. As we would have our children 
in due time enjoy that measure of free- 
dom which comes from the possession of 
due store of this world’s goods, and from 
the practice of such a degree of thrift 
as their circumstances require, we shall 
do well if in due season we shall our- 
selves pay attention to the duty of ac- 
cumulation and practise such thrift as 
shall make for our own independence. 

I suppose that most of us parents pre- 
fer that our children should not be snobs, 
at least not to an unusual and obnoxious 
degree. A moderate snobbishness regu- 
lated by intelligence and tempered by hu- 
mor is not without some compensating 
advantages. Snobbishness rests on the 
admiration of what is not truly admira- 
ble: but a liberal snobbishness, that ad- 
mires a good deal and merely includes de- 
tails that ought to be weeded out, is not 
intolerable. To admire is one of the im- 
portant pleasures of life, and to find 
plenty of people and things to admire is 
to be fortunately constituted. As_be- 
tween a moderate snob who includes more 
or less that is unworthy in his admira- 
tions and his aspirations, and a hyper- 
critical person whose attention is en- 
grossed by defects, the moderate snob has 
the better of it. A child that is brought 
ip to withhold its skirts squeamishly 
from contact with the vulgar has a foolish 
raising and may have hard work to get 
over it, but as between a child that is dis- 
posed to exercise a choice in friends and 
one that is incapable of discerning dif- 
ferences in people, the observing parent 
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is likely to feel most concern about the 
latter one. Parents seem to influence 
their children in two ways. They influ- 
ence them by judicious precept and ex- 
ample to proceed in the direction they 
wish them to proceed in. That is one 
way. The other way is to crowd them 
so hard and with such imperfect judg- 
ment as to drive them in the direction 
contrary to that intended. This latter 
result often befalls parents who have 
hobbies, and who try to impose their 
whims on their children. So parents who 
are clamorous teetotalers not infrequently 
raise up exceeders in their families; and 
so in a great many cases parents who 
have been overinsistent about the exact 
regulation of their children’s religious be- 
liefs and deportment have lived to see 
them jump the rails and take most for- 
midable liberties, both of thought and 
conduct. So hard it is to strait-jacket 
the mind of a child that has a mind 
worth directing. 

So in the matter of snobs, some chil- 
dren are snobs because their parents were 
snobs before them, and some because their 
parents were too obstreperously demo- 
cratic; and others still are democratic 
because snobbish parents crowded them 
too hard the other way. The way it works 
out in different cases is most amusing. 
Some schools are objected to by some 
people, and extravagantly lauded by other 
people, because they are believed to be 
so particularly select. The objectors per- 
haps send their boys to a school where 
they will have no choice but to mix with 
the general ruck of boys, and learn that 
in a good many respects one boy is about 
as good as another. The approver sends 
his boy, if he ean, to the select school 
where all the boys are believed to be of 
superfine quality. Then, like as not, the 
approver’s boy, striking a group of boys 
from the same place of life as himself, 
finds his level, and has sense and man- 
ners promptly imparted to him, and 
learns to estimate boys by their personal 
qualities. Whereas the objector’s boy, be- 
ing arbitrarily diverted from his natural 
companions, is quite apt to form an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the value of what 
he misses, and to overvalue circumstances 
and position and undervalue the essential 
qualities. So the chances are rather fa- 
vorable for the approver’s boy coming out 
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more democratic than the objector’s, to 
the concern, it may be, of both parents. 

That form of self-respect which in- 
volves a reasonably contented opinion of 
ne’s own position in the scheme of 
things seems to me rather favorable to 
that condition of freedom which we 
would have our children attain. When 
Jonas and Clementine were lately dis- 
issing who were their social superiors, 
Clementine admitted that she had them, 
and gave examples of persons who, for 
yne reason or another, she felt constrained 
to look up to. She seemed to 
them not so much for their superiority 
of character or talent as because they 
were somewhat better equipped for polite 
life, and had better houses, better in- 
comes, and a firmer hold than our family 
has on the mechanism of the nebulous 
association ealled Society. But Jonas 
did not see it so. What ailed our fam- 
ily? Were we stupid? Were we unduly 
ignorant? Were we ill-favored or ill- 
mannered? Had we an_ exceptional 
dearth of forebears or of friends? No! 
averred Jonas, and gallantly contended 
that we had no social superiors at all, 
since he claimed that we had pretty much 
everything that people ought to have ex- 
cept some surplus money; and as to that, 
while some of Clementine’s admitted su- 
periors were nouveaux riches, our family 
had, in Jonas’s opinion, the counter-dis- 
tinction of being nouveau pauvre. 
claims to be an aristocrat by preference 
and conviction, but I think his sense of 
being, so far as his social standing goes, 
as good as anybody, is, on the whole, a 
pretty good democratic asset. People who 
do not look up too much do not look 
down too much, and have a better point 
of view, I think, than folks whose minds 
run overmuch to the stratification of so- 
ciety and to the assignment of every hu- 
man specimen to its proper layer. 

The great social object in life is to get 
something worth having out of other folks. 
What you can try to get depends on what 
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they have got, but almost all of them 
have something, if only you can get it. 
And there is no other way to get it except 
by swapping. You must have something 
to give in exchange that the other people 
want—kindness, wit, affection, knowledge, 
news—something that has an exchange 
value. Accordingly, if we have social as- 
pirations for our children we take what 
thought we may—and do well to take it 
that they shall have due store out of 
which to make these profitable exchanges. 
It is better that they should have a rea- 
sonable trade with than 
that they should be exceptionally shrewd 
in the trade, for too keen an eye for profit 
in social dealings works to the prejudice 
of joy, and it is joy, after all, that in 
these concerns is the main consideration. 
To be eager to give is a wiser social policy 
than to be oversolicitous to get, or over- 
precise in exacting what we may consider 
to be our due. To labor to create obliga- 
tions which will presently have to be liqui- 
dated is not as wise a method of pursuing 
happiness as simply to try to diffuse joy 
and taste it as it goes. Bread cast upon 
the waters of society brings its best return 
to those who find their pleasure in dis- 
pensing it, and tie no strings to it, and 
are careless when or whence it is returned. 

It belongs to us as parents to raise the 
children we have got, taking them as we 
find them. Even if they are not what we 
expected, that does not at all relieve us 
of responsibility. So far as we are con- 
cerned they had an indisputable right to 
be whatever they are, and while they may 
have fair grounds to grumble at us, be- 
cause they are not different, we have no 
ground at all to grumble on that ac- 
count at them. To make the best of 
what we have got is the parental aim, 
but what that best is must depend upon 
the child. Good of the kind gives satis- 
faction. What the kind is—I won’t say 
does not matter, but at any rate it seems 
not to be vitally important, since it takes 
all kinds to make the world. 
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The Joy 


BY MARY E. 
MMELINE AMES, going down the 
village street that winter after- 
noon, was conscious of a little un- 
comfortable lump in her right shoe. She 
was also conscious of an innocent bra- 
vado of shame as the lump worked from 
the hollow of her instep toward her toes. 
A soft red, and a delicious, silly smile, 
overspread her face. The lump was com- 
posed of some dried sprigs of the plant 
called boys’-love, or southernwood. Em- 
meline believed firmly in the superstition 
concerning it. She was sure that a girl 
with a sprig of boy’s-love in her shoe 
would marry the first boy whom she met. 
In summer, when the plant with its long 
gray-green aromatic leaves flourished in 
the garden, she often wore a sprig in her 
shoe, and she had secretly pressed some 
in her own particular books, in order that 
she might be able to try the charm in the 
winter-time. had much 
credulity and imagination to be in a 
perfectly normal state; or, on the con- 
trary, been too normal, 
with all her human instincts dangerous- 


Emmeline too 


she may have 
ly near the surface, and as prone to in- 
jury as her great-grandmother’s egg-shell 
china teacups. 

There cousin of Mr. John 
Adams, whom her aunt Martha had mar- 
ried, who visited often at the Ames house. 
The cousin’s name was Miss Abby Jenni- 
son; she was a professor in a girls’ col- 


was a 


lege, and rather uncomfortably analyt- 
ical. One day she told Emmeline’s 
anxious mother that Emmeline was a 


good example of overgrowth induced by 
the strain of civilization, and when Em- 
meline’s mother had rejoined that she was 
such a simple, even primitive, child, Miss 
Jennison had triumphantly declared that 
that only confirmed her in her opinion. 
Emmeline had reverted to an original 
type. “ How long can you keep a pansy 
from returning to a little heartsease, if it 
blooms season after season in the same 
garden?” inquired Miss Jennison. “ Em- 
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meline is a First Principle, bless her. I 
adore First Principles.” 

Emmeline’s mother inferred that it 
must be desirable for a little girl to be a 
First Principle, still she felt a little un 
easy. One day, after Miss Jennison had 
returned to her college, she asked her 
sister Martha, Mrs. John Adams, what 
she supposed Abby Jennison had meant. 
Martha was rocking comfortably with her 
second little girl in her lap. The first 
little girl was playing on the floor at her 
feet with six dolls, a very small horse, and 
a very large woolly lamb. Martha looked 
smilingly over the golden downy ball of 
the baby’s head. “ She meant what most 
people mean who live on paper and in 
words,” said Martha Adams. 

“You don’t think she meant that Em- 
meline was not healthy, too nervous or 
anything ?” 

“ Of course she is a little too nervous,” 
said Martha, “but what would one give 
for a child without nerves? Emmeline 
never begun to have the nerves that my 
children have.” She spoke as if nerves 
were a distinction, and her sister said 
no more. She had imbibed a hazy idea 
that being a First Principle meant being 
nervous, and that being nervous might 


be desirable; still, she remained some- 
what uneasy. Had she begun to know 
what went on within Emmeline’s little 


blossoming mind, she would have been 
distracted. Her own child was to her 


easket filled 


sealed 


as a with myste- 
rious processes which were quite beyond 
her scope. Emmeline reflected much 


upon topics which her elders considered 
as being remote from her furthest imag- 
inings. For instance, that sprig of dried 
southernwood in her would have 
been incredible to her mother and aunt. 

Emmeline walked along, gazing hope- 
fully ahead. She was slight and straight, 
and earried her delicate chin high. She 
was very pretty, and she was glad on ac- 
count of the Boy. She stepped daintily, 
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earefully pointing her toes out. She had 
tendency to toe in, which she was try- 
ie to overcome. She was going to the 
tore. She had a number of commissions 
or her mother and aunt. 

It was very cold, and the snow, which 
as trodden hard, gave out silvery creaks 
underfoot. The fields lay in wide frozen 
levels of a uniform pearl gray. There 
were no blue lights, the sky was clouded. 
[he trees stretched out their limbs with 
. curious stiffness. The bushes, in which 
were still tangled a few dry leaves, looked 
brittle. Emmeline came to a large bush, 
and a swarm of sparrows flew ovt of it, 
as if the dead leaves had been assailed 
by a sudden wind. She walked on, gaz- 
ing ahead for the Boy whom she should 
know for her future husband by virtue 
of that sprig of dry southernwood in 
her shoe. 

Emmeline, as she went on, became very 
much afraid that this test would end as 
had former ones. She had been singu- 
larly unfortunate in her experiments 
with boy’s-love. Her most intimate 
friend, Anita Lord, had met Johnny 
Woodfield while trying the charm, and 
Emmeline, who had included Johnny in 
her own list of possibilities, had straight- 
way loyally eliminated him. After that 
it had seemed as if she were fated to meet 
Johnny Woodfield when she herself was 
atield with southernwood aromatically 
crushed underfoot. Now she saw him 
approaching and sighed. It did seem 
hard that she should inevitably meet a 
boy who was destined to become the hus- 
band of her dearest friend. She spoke 
rather stiffly to him and was passing on, 
but Johnny stopped her. 

“What’s your hurry?” he inquired, 
affably. 

“T have some errands at the store, and 
I must get home before dark.” 

“Shucks! loads of time! Say, Emme- 
line—” 

“ Well?” 

Johnny, who was rather large and 
stout for his age, hesitated. He shifted 
his weight from one foot to the other. 
His cheeks were already crimson with the 
cold, but a warmer glow of young blood 
deepened the tint. 

“Tt’s a corking cold day, ain’t it?” he 
said at length. 

“ Awful,” returned Emmeline. She 
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looked up in Johnny Woodfield’s face. It 
was a handsome boy-face. She realized 
that had it not been for Anita, she 
might—but she shook her head im- 
patiently. She made a motion to pass, 
then Johnny spoke to the point. 

“Say, Emmeline,” he blurted out, 
“don’t you want to go to the concert with 
me to-morrow night?” It was the first 
time that Johnny Woodfield had ever in- 
vited a girl to go anywhere with him, and 
it was the first time that Emmeline had 
been invited. It was a tremendous mo- 
ment for both of them. Emmeline, how- 
ever, was a girl, and she had her wits 
about her. She knew exactly what t 
say, and she said it beautifully. 

“ Thank you,” she said; “ you are very 
kind, but I have a previous engagement.” 

Johnny Woodfield realized the dignity 
and finality of the reply. He jerked his 
cap from his head, which looked pathet- 
ically curly. His cheeks blazed. He 
stood aside for Emmeline to pass. Then 
the little girl’s pitiful heart misgave 
her. She looked at him, and her pretty 
mouth quivered. 

“You aren’t mad, are you, Johnny?” 
she said. 

“Of course I ain’t,” replied Johnny, 
manfully. “If you have a previous en- 
gagement, that settles it.” 

“T don’t think Anita has any engage- 
ment.” 

“ Oh, well, I may not go to the concert, 
anyway,” returned Johnny. “ Good eve- 
ning, Emmeline.” 

“Good evening,” returned Emmeline. 
She walked on rather sadly. She had no 
regrets concerning Johnny, since she 
firmly believed him to be Anita’s prop- 
erty, but she was, of course, facing an 
irony of fate. 

It was not long before she faced an- 
other. She saw some one approaching, 
and her heart leaped. Was it—? A 
young man jauntily swinging a tightly 
rolled umbrella came toward her. Em- 
meline did not raise her eyes until she 
met him. She was almost sure. When 
she did look up, she encountered the 
handsome patronizing eyes of Mr. Lionel 
Bates, who was going to be married in 
the spring to Miss Ellen Sylvester. 
Emmeline knew Mr. Bates. He was a 
lawyer, and had had business dealings 
with her mother. 
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“ How do you do, little one?’ said Mr. 

Bates, as he passed. He did not even 
consider it worth his while to raise his 
hat. Emmeline passed on. She consid- 
ered that if a grown-up young man could 
know what a girl of fourteen really 
thought of him, he perhaps would not 
swing his umbrella quite so airily. 

Then she saw old Mr. Henry T. Mere- 
dith, who was eighty and had had three 
wives, approaching. Emmeline shud- 
dered at the thought that the southern- 
wood might point to him. Mr. Meredith 
was fond of little girls, and he was per- 
petually mistaking a little girl for one 
of his own descendants. He had grand- 
children and great-grandchildren, and his 
memory had begun to fail. He stopped 
and rested on his stick when he met 
Emmeline, and felt in his overcoat 
pocket, from which he drew a sticky mo- 
lasses drop. Then he thrust the sweet 
into Emmeline’s mouth with a _ loud 
cackle of intense enjoyment. 

“TDidn’t think ye was goin’ to meet 
grandpa, did ye?” said he. “ How be ye, 
grandpa’s little Lizzie? How’s your ma?” 

Emmeline’s disgust and indignation 
struggled with her native politeness and 
veneration for age. She spoke as well as 
she could on account of the sticky sweet- 
meat in her mouth. “I am not Lizzie,” 
said she. “ You have made a mistake, 
Mr. Meredith. I am Emmeline Ames.” 

It was all thrown away on Mr. Mere- 
dith. He did not hear one word. He 
thrust another molasses drop into Em- 
meline’s hand, and he ecackled again. 
“ Here’s another for ye,” said he. “ Now 
run right home to your ma, Lizzie, or 
you'll ketch cold.” 

Old Mr. Meredith went his way and 
Emmeline went hers. As soon as she 
was quite sure she was unobserved she 
disposed of the two molasses drops. This 
time the irony of fate had almost cuffed 
her ears. 

She walked on a little farther. She 
had almost given up, when she saw the 
Boy advancing. This time she knew. 
When they met she glanced quickly at 
him, disclosing a flash of brilliant blue 
under gold-fringed lids which immedi- 
ately dropped upon paling cheeks. She 
was sure the Boy’s eyes had met hers, 
but he did not look away so quickly. She 
could feel his earnest gaze upon her face. 
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She knew that he turned and looked 
after her. She wondered if she wer 
walking straight. She felt the boy’s-lov: 
in her shoe. Her heart beat so loud that 
she did not hear the resonant creak of 
the snow. She did not feel the bite of 
the winter wind upon her face. A sleigh 
passed with a loud jangle of bells. Sh 
did not notice it. She had met the Boy. 
She had no doubt. She did not know 
who he was. He was a beautiful boy. He 
was tall and straight and slender, and he 
had a handsome dark face. Emmeline 
had met him with a sprig of southern- 
wood in her shoe, and she knew. It made 
no difference to her that the superstition 
was to the effect that a girl would marry 
the first one whom she met. She ob- 
viously could not marry a boy who was 
the property of her dearest friend, or an 
engaged young man, or an old gentleman 
who could not tell her from one of his 
own great-grandchildren. 

In her agitation, Emmeline walked 
nearly a quarter of a mile past the 
store. Then she met Anita, who asked 
her where she was going, and she re- 
membered. 

“ To the store?” repeated Anita. “ Why, 
Emmeline Ames, you have walked ’way 
past it! It is freezing cold, too.” 

Anita was very fat, and there was a 
eurious unfinished effect about her nose 
and mouth. She had a quantity of black 
hair, and she had just begun to do it up. 
A great knot of it wobbled about her neck 
as she spoke. 

“T don’t feel a bit cold,” replied Em- 
meline. 

“Tt is cold—the coldest day in the year. 
Well, turn round and walk back with me. 
I am going to the store, too. Aunt 
Rachel wants some knitting-cotton—she 
is out of it—for those everlasting face- 
cloths she is always knitting.” 

“T suppose she likes to knit them,” 
Emmeline remarked, dreamily, as she 
walked back with Anita. 

“T suppose she does, or she knits them 
because she hasn’t anything she does like 
to do.” 

Emmeline did not hear what Anita 
said. She was thinking of the Boy. 
Then suddenly she thought she must 
say something to her friend. “I met 
Johnny just now,” she said. 

The color flew into Anita’s face. She 
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tossed her head, and the great knot of 
black hair wobbled dangerously. 

“ Huh!” said she, “I don’t know as I 
think so very much of Johnny Woodfield, 
after all.” 

“ But, Anita,” Emmeline said, wonder- 
ingly, “ you remember how you met him 
last summer when you had that sprig of 
boy’s-love in your shoe.” 

“Huh!” said Anita, quite violently. 
‘T don’t know as I have much faith in 
that sign, anyway. Johnny Woodfield 
isn’t the only boy in this town, and I 
don’t waste my thoughts on any boy my- 
self. I am going to begin to study 
French with Miss Laselle next week. 
Grandmother says perhaps I ean go to 
Europe for a year after I am through the 
high school, and if I can’t speak French 
nobody ean understand a word I say. I 
might just as well be a cat travelling!” 

Emmeline stared at Anita. 

“ Grandmother says she thinks I shall 
need a year’s rest before I go to col- 


lege,” said Anita, proudly. “I am not 
very strong.” 


Emmeline, little, slender, high-browed 
girl, looked at her with surprise. “ Why, 
Anita, you look real strong!” said she. 

“T know I weigh more than you do, 
Emmeline,” Anita returned, severely, 
“but weight does not always mean 
health. I am very delicate.” 

Then they entered the store. 
line made her purchases, and Anita 
bought white knitting-cotton. Then she 
and Anita said good-by to each other and 
parted. Emmeline walked home through 
the deepening winter twilight. She gazed 
ahead with her innocent, blue 
eyes. She had a listening air, as if she 
heard music. She was very happy. 

When she reached home she went into 
the sitting-room, where her mother and 
Aunt Martha and the children and her 
little dog Spotty were all grouped before 
the hearth fire. Spotty sprang at her, 
yelping with delight. He tried to reach 
her beloved little face with his affection- 
ate, quivering tongue. 

“Have you almost perished with the 
cold, dear?” asked Emmeline’s mother. 

“T am not a bit cold,” replied Em- 
meline. 


Emme- 


serious 


She removed her wraps, and sat down 
with the others before the fire, which 
cast a strange crimson glow upon her 
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head. 
strange inscrutable smile. 
blue and bright, seemed gazing within 


Emmeline sat still, smiling a 


Her eyes, very 


herself into long vistas of joy. Little 
Sally was fast asleep on the bearskin rug. 
The firelight was playing over her, and 
she also was smiling, in her sleep, with 
ineffable mystery. The baby in Aunt 
Martha’s arms laughed and crowed and 
held out little imploring arms to Em- 
meline, who immediately arose and took 
her carefully with tender kisses. The 
baby cuddled up against her shoulder 
when she sat down again, and Emmeline 
smiled over the little head, that 
smile of inscrutable joy. 

Mr. John Adams, Aunt Martha’s hus- 
band, came in. “ Whew! but it is a 
cold night! It seems mighty good to 
get home,” he said. He kissed Martha 
and patted the children’s and Emme- 
line’s heads. 

Then Annie came to the door and said 
that dinner was ready. After dinner 
Emmeline read a little while, then went 
to bed. When she had left the room after 
her good-night kisses, Mr. John Adams 
looked across his evening paper at his 
wife and sister-in-law. 

“That girl is going to make havoc 
with men’s hearts before very 
long,” said he. 

“She is growing prettier every day,” 
assented Martha. 

Mrs. Ames smiled proudly, but a little 
uneasily. “ Don’t put such ideas into the 
child’s head, John,” she said. 

“ There is no need of putting in things 
which are there already,” said John, 
shrewdly. Then the door-bell rang and 
he had to go into another room to see a 
man on business. 

Mrs. Ames regarded her sister with a 
troubled expression. “ You don’t think 
that baby has begun to even think of 
such things?” she said, piteously. 

“ Of course not, dear,” replied Martha. 
“Tt is only John’s nonsense.” 

“ She always tells me everything,” said 
Mrs. Ames, looking somewhat consoled, 
“and I have never allowed her to read 
novels.” 

“T think you have very 
about that,” said Martha. “I don’t mean 
that Sally and Rosamond shall read a 
page of a novel before they are eighteen.” 

Neither woman dreamed how the girl 


same 


young 


been wise 
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in her dainty nest overhead was lying 
awake and reading that novel of her own 
heart, which the most loving and watch- 
ful of guardians cannot close from the 
eyes of youth. Emmeline, curled up in 
her little white bed, was thinking of the 

Soy. An innocent rapture permeated 
every nerve when his face came before 
her mental vision. Such a beautiful boy, 
and she had not a doubt about the linking 
of his future with her own. 

The next morning, when she woke, her 
first thought was of the Boy, and a great 
ecstasy followed the thought. She looked 
at her window and saw the snow drifting 
past it like a white veil. If it had been 
pleasant she might have gone to the post- 
office for the morning mail and she 
might have met the Boy; now Sydney 
would go. However, she was not troubled; 
the thought of the Boy was enough to fill 
her with strange content. 

She was very happy all day. She sat 
beside a window, looking out often at the 
white storm. She had some embroidery 
in her lap, but she did not work much. 
She watched the snow fall and thought 
of the Boy. It was a very severe storm. 
The wind blew and the snow drifted in 
the yard with curling crests like waves. 
The trees stood as if knee-deep in eddying 
hollows of snow. It was strange, but the 
fiercer the storm became the greater be- 
came the spiritual exaltation of the little 
girl with first love blossoming in her 
heart. The storm and her happiness in- 
creased by a similar ratio. She would not 
have been as happy on a day when the 
weather was commonplace. She hardly 
spoke from morning until night. She 
had never, in all her life, been so happy. 
Even the baby’s crying when the light 
began to wane did not disturb her. The 
baby was cutting teeth. Usually Emme- 
line was troubled when the baby, of whom 
she was very fond, cried. Now cutting 
teeth seemed a part of the universal joy- 
ous scheme of things. Emmeline took the 
baby and danced her up and down and 
comforted her. When the child finally 
fell asleep on her shoulder, the sleep also 
seemed a part of joy. 

The storm continued all night and dur- 
ing the next day until noon. Then the sky 
cleared and the world was a great blue 
dazzle, sparkling as if with diamonds. 
Emmeline watched the men clearing 
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the road, and Sydney heaping up th 
snow in great ridges on either side of the 
front walk. She did not go out that day, 
and missed more chances of seeing the 
Boy, still the thought of him was entirely 
sufficient to content her. 

The thought of him was sufficient to 
content her as days and weeks and months 
passed and she did not see him again. 
She was even curiously afraid that some- 
body might mention him to her and she 
might discover who he was. She felt 
instinctively that any mention of the 
Boy might disturb the beautiful erystal- 
line isolation in which she dwelt with him. 

The winter was over, then the spring 
school term when Emmeline graduated 
at the village high school, then the long 
summer vacation began. All this time 
Emmeline was very happy with her re- 
membrance and her dream and her blos- 
soming hopes, although she never saw the 
Boy. She grew taller, and people said 
she was fast becoming a beauty. Emme- 
line herself did not realize any differ- 
ence. She had always considered herself 
pretty, and loved, very innocently, her 
face in her looking-glass. She lived so 
in her dream that she could not realize 
what changes the dream was working 
within herself. 

Toward twilight one summer day Em- 
meline started to spend the night at 
Anita Lord’s. Anita was to have a little 
party, and Emmeline was invited to re- 
main all night with her. Emmeline wore 
her new white dress trimmed with lace 
and embroidery, and a white hat trimmed 
with white ribbon and roses. She carried 
a bag containing her nightgown and 
toilet things. 

She walked fast, for there was a cloud 
in the northwest which might mean a 
thunder-shower, the light was waning 
fast, and she wanted to reach Anita’s 
house. She had come to an unsettled 
place bordered by fields, when she heard 
a hoarse, drunken shout behind her 
which filled her with panic. She ran, but 
as she ran she glanced back. She saw a 
huge figure coming after her at a stagger- 
ing run. She knew immediately who it 


was—Mr. Ticknor. He shouted again, 
and she understood. “ Violetty! Vio- 
letty!” shouted Mr. Ticknor. Emmeline 


knew that he was mistaking her for his 
daughter Violetta. 
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She had heard a great deal about Mr. 
Ticknor’s brutal treatment of his family. 
She reflected that since Mr. Ticknor mis- 
took her for his daughter Violetta he 
might, if he caught her, be brutal to her. 
The hoarse shouts gained in 
ntensity. She heard the name of Vio- 
letta coupled with alarming threats. She 
made out that she was to be beaten with- 

an inch of her life. Her slim legs 
skimmed the ground as lightly as a bird’s, 
Mr. Ticknor could cover twice 
as much at a jump as she. He would 
certainly have caught her had it not 
been for his frequent departures from a 
straight course. As it Emmeline 
heard the heavy, padding footsteps nearer 
and nearer. She saw at a quick glance 
what might be her only chance. She had 
reached the field in which stood the little 
which she had 
Spotty four years ago. 

She turned abruptly and made for the 
little structure. She flashed through the 
ranks of fodder-corn like a frightened 
bird. She heard a louder shout of rage 
from Mr. Ticknor. She did not look 
She wondered, as she ran, if she 
remembered correctly that, besides the 
wooden bolt on the outside of the corn- 
house door, there was a lock and key. If 
she were mistaken, and it was a padlock 
to be fastened only from the outside, she 
vas lost. She hoped that she remem- 
bered rightly and that there was a lock, 
although it was unusual in such a place. 
When she reached the corn-house she saw 
that it had an old house-door which was 
equipped with a heavy lock and key. 
Emmeline dashed in. She slammed the 
door. She laid her hand on the key 
which was in the lock. 

There was a moment of breathless 
agony; the key turned very hard. But at 
last it clicked, and Emmeline sank down 
on the dusty floor. She realized that she 
was faint. There was a singing in her 
ears, but through the singing she heard 
Mr. Ticknor’s raging voice. 
denly it ceased. 


She ran on. 


it, alas! 


was, 


corn-house in fastened 


around. 


Then sud- 
After a while Emmeline 
got strength enough to rise and stand on 
tiptoe and push the little sliding window 
a crack aside. No one was in sight. She 
tried to turn the key back, but she could 


not move it at all. It was hampered. 


Then she knew that she was a prisoner in 
the corn-house until some chance rescuer 
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should arrive. The one window was high 
in the wall, and too small for even a 
girl of Emmeline’s proportions to crawl 
through. Emmeline tugged again at the 
key. She blistered one hand, but it was 
all useless. Then she stood on tiptoe 
again and peeped out of the window. 
Presently a buggy drawn by a white horse 
passed, and she did make a dismal little 
outery, but the buggy rattled rapidly past. 
Emmeline sat down on a pile of last year’s 
corn. She did not weep. The situation 
was beyond tears. 

She could not sit still long. 
at the window again. 


She was 
She saw in the dim 
light a figure pass along the road. Then 
she realized that she could not possibly 
know who it was, that she might be rush- 
ing from one danger to another. She 
realized that she must remain where she 
was all night! that she must make up her 
mind to it. She thought of the party at 
Anita’s. She knew that her 
would have no occasion to worry because 
she did not come home; that Anita would 
only think that something had detained 
her, and would not worry, either; that 
nobody would institute a search for her 
until the next day. Then she heard a 
familiar little sound which revived her. 
It was Spotty’s small, far-reaching bark. 
The little dog came across the field like a 
flying shadow. First he leaped at the 
window, which he could not reach. He 
whined, he ealled his consternation, his 
sympathy, with all the tones in his faith- 
ful dog-voice. All night long he barked 
and howled at intervals. If it had not 
been for Spotty, Emmeline considered 
that she could never have endured such a 
night. 


relatives 


The little dog’s seratchings on 
the door and his commiserating cries 
were all she had to sustain her. She sat 
miserably on the pile of corn, and waited 
for morning. She realized that 
there were mice, if not rats, in the corn- 
house. She had frequently to move about 
to keep them quiet. 

Finally the sun rose. Then she took up 
her station at the window. People began 
to pass, on the road, walking and driving. 
Emmeline, whenever she thought she was 
safe in so doing, cried out, but her voice 
did not carry well and nobody heard her. 
Spotty also made frantic dashes at every- 
body, but he was simply shooed away. 
Nobody understood his dog-language. It 


soon 
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was ten o’clock before help came. Em- 
meline saw a slim, straight young figure 
swinging along the road. Spotty made 
one of his desperate dashes. The fig- 
ure stopped. Then Emmeline saw the 
dog, mad with joy, careering back to her 
prison, and running in his wake the Boy. 
When the Boy reached the corn-house he 
saw, in a little window high in the wall, 
a beautiful little pale face fluffed around 
with yellow hair against a background of 
amber dusk. 

“ What is the matter?” said the Boy. 

Emmeline explained in little gasps as 
well as she was able. The Boy immedi- 
ately arose to the situation. He was a 
strong Boy. He put knee and shoulder 
against the corn-house door, and Emme- 
line was free. “You poor little soul!” 
said the Boy. Emmeline was so weak she 
could hardly stand. “ Here, take my arm,” 
said the Boy. He was not at all awkward 
with a girl, although he was a boy. Em- 
meline took his arm, and the two went 
through the corn, every blade of which 
was strung with a row of dewdrops, like a 
lily-of-the-valley, and Spotty raced ahead 
with joyous yelps, and returned to circle 
with leaping bounds around the two. 
“That’s a nice little dog,” said the Boy, 
when a lull in the explanations of the 
situation came. 

“Yes,” said Emmeline. “I don’t know 
how I could ever have lived through the 
night if it hadn’t been for Spotty.” 

“Poor little soul!” said the Boy, 
again. 

Emmeline felt a thrill of something 
which seemed like the light of the dewy 
morning. 

“T don’t know what your name is,” 
said the Boy. 

“Emmeline Ames. I don’t know what 
your name is, either.” 

“ My name is Guy Russell. I am Mrs. 
Elizabeth Russell’s nephew. My father 
and mother died when I was a baby. 
When I haven’t been at school I have 
lived with my aunt Edith, but she died 
last winter, and now I suppose I shall be 
here with Aunt Elizabeth a good deal. I 
enter Yale next fall, and next summer I 
am going abroad.” 

Emmeline felt a sinking at her heart. 

“ Are you?” she said. 

“Yes. I shall only be gone six weeks. 
T shall be here with Aunt Elizabeth the 





vy 


rest of the time when I am not at college. 
I am to stay here the rest of this summer.” 

“TI am sorry your aunt Edith died,” 
said Emmeline. 

“She was just like a mother to me,” 
said the Boy, simply. 

Emmeline felt very sorry for him. It 
seemed to her that she had never felt so 
sorry for any one before. She gave the 
Boy’s arm the most delicate little pres- 
sure with her hand, and he immediately 
pressed the arm closer against his side. 

“But Aunt Elizabeth is all right,” said 
the Boy. “Do you know her?” 

“By sight,” replied Emmeline, and 
she spoke with a little awe. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Russell was a very wealthy woman, 
the only really wealthy woman in the vil- 
lage. She lived in a most beautiful house. 
She had travelled. She had wonderful 
guests from cities during the summer. 
She mingled very little with the vil- 
lage people. She was popularly supposed 
to be very proud, although she was said to 
be charitable, and very pleasant “ when 
you knew her.” She had once called on 
Emmeline’s mother, and Mrs. Ames, very 
particularly dressed, had returned the 
eall, but that was when Emmeline was 
very young. She had only seen Mrs. Rus- 
sell across the church or driving, but she 
had always regarded her with a sort of 
feudal admiration. “I think your aunt 
Elizabeth is beautiful,” she said, warmly. 

“Yes, she is,” assented the Boy. 

Then they had reached Emmeline’s 
house, and Emmeline was trembling with 
irresolution as to whether she ought or 
ought not to invite the Boy in. Her 
mother and Aunt Martha solved the 
question by rushing out with exclama- 
tions and questions. They had just 
heard that Emmeline had not been at 
Anita’s party, and Mr. John Adams was 
even then on another road with some men 
searching for her. 

While Mrs. Ames and Aunt Martha. 
hugged Emmeline and exclaimed over 
her, she and the Boy, between them, told 
the story. Then Emmeline and the Boy 
were in the house at the breakfast-table. 
It seemed that, although the Boy had 
already eaten one breakfast, there was 
something about Annie’s waffles and cof- 
fee and omelette which surpassed his 
aunt’s French cook’s efforts. Emmeline 
was blissfully watchful of the Boy while 
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THE JOY 


he ate. She herself ate, but did not seem 
to taste anything except what the Boy ate. 

“T wonder the dear child looks so well 
' after such an awful night,” Aunt Martha 

said to Emmeline’s mother. 
Mrs. Ames looked happily at Emme- 
ne’s pink cheeks and the blue delight of 
“T wonder she isn’t down sick,” 
id she. The two women looked approv- 
ely at young Guy Russell. After he 

id gone, and Emmeline had been put to 
ed, they agreed that he looked as if he 
might grow to be a splendid man. 

‘T suppose he will have all his aunt’s 
money, too,” said Mrs. Ames. Then she 
ooked ashamed of herself. “ But that is 
nothing compared with his being such a 
good, honest, innocent boy,” she said. 

“His aunt Edith Slone was a splendid 
woman, from everything I have heard of 
her. It is easy to see that the boy has 
been brought up by a good woman. He 
shows it.” Mrs. Ames had a dreamy look 
Her sister smiled a little 





er eyes. 


in her eyes. 
furtive smile. 

They both thought Emmeline, up-stairs 
in her little room, was asleep, but she was 
She was too happy to sleep. She 
was one of the very few on the face of this 
earth who dream, and keep the precious 
crystal of the dream unshattered by the 
shock with reality. 

It was a week after that that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Russell gave a party for her 
nephew, and Emmeline was invited. Mrs. 
Russell sent her carriage for her. Emme- 
line had her first silk dress to wear. It 
was made over from one her mother had 
worn when a girl. It was white silk 
sprinkled with little silver dots. Emme- 
line’s hair was tied with a great white 
bow, and she had white shoes, and she 
looked, her mother and aunt thought, the 

prettiest thing in the world. “I am glad 
the dear child doesn’t know what a beauty 
she is,” said Mrs. Ames, after the carriage 
had rolled away. 
: “She hasn’t an idea,” said Martha. 
Neither dreamed that Emmeline knew 
perfectly well how she looked and that an 
innocent rapture because of her beauty in 
her silver-dotted gown seemed to perfume 
her very soul. It is more beautiful than 
beauty itself to be innocently conscious 
of it, and to value it more for the sake of 
the love of another than for self-love. 
Emmeline reflected how pleased the Boy 
Vou. CXVI.—No. 691.—138 
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would be with her appearance and she 
tasted that pleasure instead of her own, 
exactly as she had tasted the breakfast the 
morning after he had rescued her from 
her prison. 

There was a palm-room in Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Russell’s house. An hour later Em 
meline and the Boy were in there. They 
stood under some great spreading fronds 
and looked out of a 
wonderful sight. 


window at a 
The lawn was all dotted 


wide 


with swinging Japanese lanterns, and 
electric lights made strange shadows 
which looked alive. The night looked 


like another world, full of mysteries of 
beauty unfolding upon beauty, and joy 
upon joy. Each more than there 
really was, because each saw with the oth- 
er’s eyes. They looked out at the fairy 
night, then they looked at each other. 

“You are the most beautiful girl | 
ever saw in my whole life,” said the 
3oy with blunt fervor. He spoke as if he 
had lived ages. The girl made no dis- 
claimer. She believed him. She gazed 
back at him with radiant delight in his 
appreciation of her. 

The window opened like a door. The 
Boy threw it wide, and took Emmeline’s 
hand with a caressing touch in his hard, 
boyish one. “ Let’s walk out there,” he 
said, stammeringly. He and Emmeline 
went out. They strolled arm in arm 
along a broad gravel walk and finally sat 
down under a tree swarming with bril- 
liant lanterns like butterflies. 
quite alone. 


saw 


They were 
Most of the guests were on 
the other side of the lawn, where refresh- 
ments were being served, and where the 
orchestra played behind some flowering 
bushes. The Boy put his arm around the 
girl. “I love you,” he whispered. 
meline said nothing. 
fluid 
her veins. 
“Don’t you love me?” said the Boy. 
“Yes,” replied Emmeline. 
She and the Boy kissed each other. 
“Then we are engaged,” said the Boy. 
Emmeline nodded. She looked at him, 
and her face of love, and ignorance of 
love, was fairly dazzling. The Boy kissed 
her again. Then they sat still. The 
Boy’s arm was around the girl and her 
head on his shoulder. Both tasted the 
uttermost joy of the present. Happiness 
stood still in their heaven. 


Em- 
She felt as if some 


divine were coursing through all 





The Coming and Going of Expletives 


BY THOMAS 


LOUNSBURY 


Professor of English, Yale University 


IFFICULT as it is in many cases, 
and impossible in some, to trace 
the dividing line between ex- 

pressions which contribute to clearness 
and those which contribute to energy, 
there is one division of them which be- 
longs unmistakably to the latter class. 
These go under the general name of 
intensives. In them is seen most sharp- 
ly exhibited the action of this one of 
the two principal agencies which bring 
into being words and phrases seemingly 
unnecessary. From the point of view 
of the mere understanding, intensives are 
the most superfluous locutions to be 
found in the whole range of expression. 
Yet they are not merely more in number 
than those of all other kinds put together; 
they are the most frequently heard in 
colloquial speech. The impression they 
continue to make depends upon the in- 
frequency of their use. Yet the repeti- 
tion of them is so constant that in many 
cases it impairs in time their original 
vigor, and they sink into the ranks of 
hackneyed phrases without special sig- 
nificance, and therefore without force. 

It is not, in truth, until men have 
reached a high degree of cultivation 
that they begin to appreciate the ef- 
ficacy of understatement; that if proper- 
ly and skilfully employed it is far more 
effective than the most emphatic asser- 
tion. The common mind thinks to con- 
vey the impression of strength by the 
strength of the language employed. It 
in consequence comes to employ this so 
much that the words lose at last the 
force they were originally intended to 
convey. We see this exemplified in the 
constant use of the adverbs awfully, ter- 
ribly, horribly, where the things qualified 
indicate nothing awful, nor terrible, nor 
horrible. This is in no way peculiar to 
our speech. The users of all languages 
convey their feelings by resorting to such 
methods of expression. Of colloquial 





Latin no adequate representation ha: 
survived. Were we in possession of it 
through all its periods, we should se 
this principle of growth as fully exem- 
plified in that tongue as in our own. 
Take the adverb valde, equivalent to our 
“mighty.” Cicero, for instance, speaks 
of a man as valde studiosus et diligens 
which, strictiy, ought to mean “ might; 
assiduous and diligent.” The word in 
this sense must have come at first int 
use in the language of conversation. 
At the outset it signified, doubtless, just 
exactly what it said. In process of time 
its original force was worn out by fre- 
quency and inappropriateness of use. 
Hence it came to be employed in serious 
discourse in about the same sense as 
our “ very.” 

One proposition there is which needs 
to be stated emphatically at this point. 
Words and phrases which are amply 
sufficient for the understanding are often 
altogether inadequate for the expression 
of the feelings. The result of this 
mental dissatisfaction with the com- 
munication of mere knowledge is most 
conspicuously illustrated in the wide 
prevalence of profanity. Into the dis- 
cussion of this practice its moral and 
religious aspect does not enter at all. 
It is purely from the linguistic side that 
it is here to be considered. So looked at, 
its existence and the extent of the in- 
dulgence in it bear out the truth of 
the principle just announced. Whatever 
intellectual justification there may be 
for profanity is based upon the fact that 
men are aiming to state strongly what 
they feel strongly. The habit is, in 
consequence, subject to the general law 
governing intensives. To a very great 
extent the practice of swearing is spe- 
cially characteristic of a rude and im- 
perfect civilization. With the advance 
of culture profanity declines. It de- 
clines not so much because men become 
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neculiarly sensitive to its viciousness, 
hut they do to its ineffectiveness. The 
vrowth of refinement both in the in- 
dividual and in the community tends 
more to its disuse than all the exhorta- 
tions of moralists or the rebukes of 
divines. Much must always be allowed 

the ease of particular persons for the 

fluence of early training and associa- 
tion. Exceptions are, therefore, too nu- 
erous to lay down any positive rule; 
still, it is safe to say in general that a 
nan’s intellectual development is large- 
determined by the extent of his in- 
ilgence in profanity. No one, indeed, 
doubts its wide prevalence at the present 
time. But compared to the practice of 
the past, it has been steadily, even if 
slowly, diminishing for centuries. This 
does not prove that men are better 
morally or intellectually than they were. 
It does show, however, that there exists 
now a higher average of cultivation, 
which renders the habit distasteful to 
increasingly large numbers. 

No one, indeed, who makes himself 
familiar with the history of English 
usage in this particular can fail to be 
struck with the extent to which pro- 
fanity onee prevailed among all classes 
of our race. One oath especially was 
so general a favorite with our ancestors 
that it became the distinctive appella- 
tion by which for centuries they were 
designated. The historian Brantéme 
tells us that when Joan of Are was im- 
prisoned at Rouen, she was visited by 
the Sire de Luxembourg, accompanied 
by two or three of the English nobility. 
In reply to a question of his she ex- 
pressed her feelings about the prospect 
of the conquest of France by the in- 
vaders. In so doing she called them by 
the term by which they were frequently 
if not commonly designated on the Con- 
\inent. The word was apparently used 
in unconsciousness on her part that she 
was uttering anything which could be 
deemed a disparaging reflection upon 
the hostile race; though it must be ad- 
mitted that it is never safe to assume 
the certain knowledge of what is passing 
through a woman’s mind. “I know 
well,” she said, “that the English will 
do me to death, believing that after my 
death they will gain the kingdom of 
France; but if there should be here one 
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hundred thousand Goddems more than 
now, they shall not have this kingdom.” 
This speech belongs to the fifteenth 
century; but in the nineteenth Byron 
represented Don Juan as not recognizing 
a word of English save this shibboleth 
of theirs, as it is termed, which he sup- 
posed to be merely a salaam equivalent 
to “God be with you.” 

Shakespeare, whose all-embracing eye 
nothing seems to have escaped, did not 
fail to notice this distinguishing peculi- 
arity of his countrymen. In his time 
religion was coming to the aid of culture 
in arresting the progress of profanity. 
The Puritan hostility was as pronounced 
to the oath as it was to the theatre. In 
the representation of this feeling the 
dramatist puts into the mouth of one 
of his characters the protest of unre- 
generate and uncultivated human nature 
against the effort to substitute mild, 
euphemistie utterances for the more em- 
phatie expressions then current.  In- 
cidentally, indeed, he may have had an 
intention of conveying indirectly a com- 
pliment to the Queen, who was distinct- 
ly noted for the profane as well as 
vigorous vernacular in which she occa- 
sionally indulged. In Henry IV., Hot- 
spur’s wife is represented as saying, in 
reply to her husband’s demand for her 
song, “ Not mine, in good sooth!” It 
is not the denial, but the words with 
which they are accompanied, that ex- 
cites her lord’s anger. “ Not yours, in 
good sooth!” is his contemptuous repeti- 
tion of her answer. She swears, he tells 
her, like a comfit-maker’s wife, in using 
expressions like “ As true as I live,” and 
“ As God shall mend me,” and “ As sure 
as day.” She gives such sarcenet surety 
for her oaths as if she had never walked 
farther than Finsbury. Then in the fol- 
lowing words he sets forth the attitude 
towards profanity which found favor in 
the circles of the court as opposed to the 
practice of the Puritan city: 


Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling oath; and leave, In 
sooth, 

And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, 

To velvet-guards and Sunday-citizens. 


One general principle can be laid 
down, though subject to exception. Ex- 
pletives primarily designed to convey 
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clearness usually hold their ground. 
Those which serve merely to impart 
energy die out with the progress of 
culture. It is not hostility to them 
which produces this result, but the loss 
of force from frequency of repetition 
and from misapplication. If the use of 
them could be reserved only for special 
occasions, they might last indefinitely. 
But rarely are single words or phrases 
which strike the popular fancy long con- 
fined to their original signification. 
Blizzard, as one example out of many, 
though in existence some time before, 
came into general use about twenty-five 
years ago as a combination of driving 
wind and drifting snow accompanied 
with intense cold, from the fury of which 
man and beast found safety only in shel- 
ter. Such was its sense in the far West. 
After its migration to the East it lost 
largely that distinctive meaning. Now 
there is hardly a snow-storm so meek in 
itself that it does not receive from some 
one this appellation, provided only that 
it be accompanied with wind. But in 
the discussion of the loss of force by 
expletives there is nothing of the kind 
so striking as the history of double com- 
parison which prevailed for about three 
centuries in our speech and then died out 
from the language of literature, not from 
any known attack upon it, but merely 
from the burden of its own weight. The 
additional strength it originally imparted 
to expression ceased to be felt. This 
made it an easy conquest to that desire 
for strict regularity which is latent in 
the hearts of us all, and rages violently 
in the hearts of those who aim to be, 
what they deem, grammatically pure. 
Double comparison came into being in 
the last part of the thirteenth century. 
In its ease the usage was distinctly due 
to the desire of imparting to speech not 
perspicuity but foree. The particular 
shape it took came from the coalescence 
in our tongue of the native and Romance 
elements. The original Anglo-Saxon ter- 
minations for expressing degrees of com- 
parison are represented in modern Eng- 
lish by -er and by -est. On the other 
hand, the French indicated these then, 
as it does now, by plus and le plus. Upon 
this model more and most were intro- 
duced for the same purpose into our 
speech. When the Romance element be- 


came a constituent part of the language, 
the foreign adjectives receiving the right 
of citizenship could not in the great 
majority of cases receive the native end- 
ings for comparison without rendering 
them particularly difficult to pronounce. 
Hence the two methods came to be treated 
with equal respect, and whenever pos- 
sible were used indifferently. This has 
continued to our day. At the present 
time it is mainly, perhaps altogether, a 
matter of euphony to which method 
preference should be given. The choice 
becomes in consequence largely a question 
of taste, which cannot be decided by any 
fixed rules. Efforts are made at times to 
set up such. To some extent they may 
have influenced the practice of many; 
but in themselves they are merely the 
creation of grammarians and have no 
warrant in good usage. Difficulty of ut- 
terance is the all-sufficient reason for 
preferring more and most to -er and -est 
in the comparison of adjectives; and that 
in any given case is a matter to be de- 
cided by the individual judgment. 

These two methods of comparison were 
flourishing side by side in the fourteenth 
eentury. Then the practice began of 
employing both with the same adjective 
in ‘order to impart additional energy. 
The usage is found not unfrequently in 
“Piers Plowman ” and Chaucer, and nat- 
urally in the writings of their successors. 
In the reign of Elizabeth and the first 
Stuarts it flourished luxuriantly. Espe- 
cially did it abound with the story- 
tellers and the dramatists; but it is not 
absent from grave discourse. All of us 
are familiar—at least presumably fa- 
miliar—with the speech of Paul to 
Agrippa in which he declared that “ after 
the most straitest sect of our religion 
I lived a Pharisee.” As the construction 
is not common in the authorized version, 
it is to be presumed that the translators 
were here seeking to make emphatic the 
assertion of the apostle that he belonged 
to the most bigoted section of the most 
exclusive religious party among the Jews. 
It may be added that the recent revision, 
by dropping most, has gratified the 
devotees of modern grammar and re- 
moved from the view of common eyes 
another landmark in the history of 
the speech. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
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in Shakespeare the usage is very fre- 
quent. One, indeed, of the passages 
of his containing it—* the most unkind- 
est cut of all”—has become a _ stock 
quotation. His indulgence in the prac- 
tice eaused great grief to some of his 
early commentators; but he was not in 
the slightest degree singular in resorting 
to this method of expression. Apparently 
no one disapproved of it in his day; 
certainly no one seems to have censured 
it, at least not in print. So far, indeed, 
was it from being regarded with dis- 
favor that approbation was publicly be- 
stowed upon it by the greatest scholar 
of the time, at all events the greatest 
scholar among men of letters. In his 
English Grammar, Ben Jonson cited a 
sentence of Sir Thomas More, in which 
occurred the double comparisons “ more 
readier” and “most loosest.” He ap- 
proved the usage. “ This,” he remarked, 
“js a certain kind of English Atticism, 
or elegant phrase of speech, imitating the 
manner of the most ancientest and finest 
Grecians, who for more emphasis and for 
vehemency’s sake used so to speak.” 

Such was the opinion expressed in the 
former half of the seventeenth century 
by him who was then reckoned the head 
of living men of letters, the one writer to 
whose knowledge and judgment all de- 
ferred. Yet at the very time the doom 
of the usage was sealed. Its fate illus- 
trates the truth of the dictum that over- 
emphasis prepares its own death - bed. 
The usage slowly passed away. By the 
time of the Restoration it had practically 
sunk to the speech of the uneducated. 
Soon its employment was imputed as a 
reproach to the men of the generation 
gone by. How completely it had fallen 
not merely into disuse, but imte disre- 
pute, is made manifest by the words of 
Dryden in his Defence of the Epilogue 
to the second part of the Conquest of 
(franada. This piece appeared in 1678. 
In it the poet struggled to maintain the 
superiority of the contemporary drama- 
tists to the giant race who had flourished 
before the great cataclysm of the Civil 
War. The latter could not equal the 
men of his own age, he affirmed, because 
“the times were ignorant in which they 
lived. Poetry was then, if not in its 
infancy among us, at least not arrived 
to its vigor and maturity.” Wit had 


now come, as he expressed it, “ to a more 
high degree.” As a proof of the lack of 
refinement existing then in the language 
he instanced the use of double compari- 
son. He cited an illustration of it from 
the then all-admired Ben Jonson, not as 
a specimen of the carelessness of the 
dramatist, but as an impurity of expres- 
sion into which he had fallen by con- 
forming to the faulty practice of his 
age. “I think,” he wrote, “few of our 
present writers would have left behind 
them such a line as this: 


Contain your spirits in more stricter 
bounds. 


But this gross way of two comparatives 
was then ordinary, and therefore more 
pardonable in Jonson.” 

During the eighteenth century the use 
of double comparison in literature is 
confined to the speech of the inferior 
characters. Readers of Fielding will re- 
eall that in Joseph Andrews Mrs. Slip- 
slop, the lady’s-maid, terms the hero the 
“host properest man” she ever saw. In 
a similar way in 7'om Jones Mrs. Honor, 
Sophia Western’s maid, indulges in such 
expressions as “ most whitest ” and “ most 
handsomest.” Again in Charlotte Len- 
nox’s Female Quixote, the heroine’s 
waiting-maid, overcome with compassion 
by the lover’s letter, cannot refrain from 
telling her mistress that she is “the most 
hard-heartedest lady ” she has ever known 
in her born days. Occasionally this all- 
sufficient fulness of utterance strikes us 
as both peculiarly expressive and im- 
pressive. In a medley published in 1753, 
entitled Mother's Midnight Comical 
Pocket-Book, the writer relieves his mind 
by terming the person to whom a poem 
is addressed “the most completest ass” 
that ever looked into a mirror. In the 
lives of all there are moments when we 
experience a keen sense of the inadequacy 
of ordinary speech to denote satisfac- 
torily what we think and feel. Such 
affluence of energy as has just been ex- 
hibited is a painful reminder of our 
present penury of expression. One at 
times can hardly keep from a sigh of 
regret that modern grammatical effem- 
inacy has debarred him from the priv- 
ilege of setting forth all-sufficiently the 
idea he entertains of some one of his fel- 
low beings by surrounding and strength- 
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ening his opinion of him with this triple 
fortification of intensity. 

All through the eighteenth century 
double comparisons of the sort here given 
could be quoted almost endlessly from 
its light literature. But from the speech 
of even the uneducated it seems now 
to have been dropped, if one can trust 
to his necessarily limited acquaintance 
with the abundant mass of fiction pro- 
duced for a long time past. On the 
other hand, it has occasionally made its 
reappearance in poetry. In Tennyson’s 
“(Enone,” as it is found in the volume 
of 1833, the nymph declares that Paris 
was to her “more lovelier than all the 
world beside.” This disappeared from 
the edition of 1842, when the whole poem 
was recast and largely changed through- 
out. Again in Taylor’s Philip van Arte- 
velde one of the leaders of the White 
Hoods declares to the hero’s sister that 
her charms would kindle valor “in the 
most coldest heart of Christendom.” As 
a final example, in Swinburne’s Atalanta 
in Calydon the chief huntsman in the 
speech which opens the drama addresses 
the Sun-god in these words: 


Rise up, stretch thine hand out, with thy 
bow 


Touch the most dimmest heights of trembling 
heaven. 


Such locutions, being intentional re- 
vivals, differ in character from forms 
still in use like lesser and worser. The 
existence of the ending denoting com- 
parison was not perceptible in worse and 
less. Hence the regular suffix came to 
be appended also in their case. Lesser, 
which sprang into being in the fifteenth 
century, has lasted down to our own time, 
and its propriety has been but little 
challenged. Worser has not fared so 
well. Not uncommon in the writers of 
the Elizabethan period, it practically 
died out in the times succeeding. In the 
nineteenth century it was revived, and 
is occasionally found in good use. 

Page after page could be taken up 
with the history of expletives that have 
come and gone. New ones are likely to 
spring into existence at any moment; 
old ones are similarly certain to die out. 
We rarely notice their redundant charac- 
ter while they are alive. It is only when, 
after their death, the ghosts of these 
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buried locutions occasionally reappear 
that they startle us. We all use ex- 
pletives in some form or another, general- 
ly without being aware of it. When, for 
instance, we say there is no reason what- 
ever for following such and such a course, 
few of us reflect that, strictly speaking, 
there is no reason whatever for the 
“whatever.” Nor are these locutions due 
always to the desire for greater clearness 
or force, though that is responsible for 
the majority of them. Numerous, in- 
deed, are the causes which bring ex- 
pletives into being. There is the in- 
fluence of alliteration, joining together 
two words, one of which, if it does not 
directly convey the idea of the other, 
implies, nevertheless, its existence. Such, 
for illustration, are first and foremost, 
hearth and home. Again, resort is some- 
times had to expletives merely for the 
sake of varying the expression, or from 
the influence of that subtle feeling which 
in classical grammars is called the sense 
of euphony. Thus we not unfrequently 
say oftentimes for often. But the truth 
is that expletives seem frequently to come 
and go by the operation of some myste- 
rious law, the working of which we in 
many cases do not fully comprehend. 
Take the case of as. It once often 
accompanied the imperative,—as, for il- 
lustration, in Chaucer’s “ as do me right.” 
Such a usage has now entirely disap- 
peared. Of a formerly fairly common em- 
ployment of this same particle we have 
a solitary survivor in the literary speech. 
For no brief period in the history of our 
language as was joined to adverbs or 
adverbial phrases indicating sometimes 
place, but more usually time. Were “as 
now,” which occurs not unfrequently in 
Chaucer and his successors, heard to-day, 
it would seem distinctly objectionable. 
In such a common sentence, however, as, 
“T have not seen him as yet,” there is 
an instance of precisely the same char- 
acter to which no one takes exception. 
Not merely in Chaucer’s time, but in 
Elizabethan English and later, this par- 
ticular expletive use of as was far from 
uncommon. Not to burden the page with 
examples, it suffices to be said that in 
“Paradise Lost” Milton speaks of God’s 
applying his doom to Satan “in myste- 
rious terms judged as then best.” The 
usage had not even died out at the end of 
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the following century. In 1783 a cor- 
respondent of one of the London papers 
called attention to certain objectionable 
peculiarities prevailing at that time in 
Parliamentary diction. From him it 
appears that in speaking of a matter that 
was to undergo discussion in one of the 
Ilouses, the member would announce that 
it was to be brought forward, say, for il- 
lustration, “as Monday night.” Even as 
late as 1814 another relic of this once- 
prevalent usage can be found in so 
classic an author as Jane Austen. In 
one of her novels she describes a certain 
character as having “left them all well 
at Mansfield, and was to dine, as yester- 
day, with the Frasers.” 

One of the most noticeable of the ex- 
pletive usages which beset the rapid 
writer is the repetition of that after a 
sentence containing an intervening propo- 
sition bearing upon the main statement. 
Few authors, indeed, there are who have 
not at some time experienced the risk 
if not the reality of being caught in this 
verbal pitfall. The difficulty of avoiding 
it is due to the fact that all the tradi- 
tions of the speech are in its favor. The 
repetition of the conjunction in such 
cases has a very ancient and honorable 
history. It is frequent in Anglo-Saxon; 
and the same statement is true of later 
English. Chaucer, for instance, says: 


There is a law that sayeth thus: 
That if a man in one point be aggrieved, 
That in another he shall be relieved. 


There are occasions, indeed, when this 
repetition becomes necessary to preserve 
clearness in consequence of the interven- 
tion of several clauses. In modern days, 
however, the practice has been so frowned 
upon that the employment of the second 
that has been reduced to its lowest pos- 
sible limits. Yet idioms die hard; and 
this one has been so ingrained into the 
texture of the race that few persons 
there are who, after composing rapidly, 
do not find it incumbent upon them 
to cut out a redundant that which in 
an unguarded moment has escaped from 
the pen. . 

One kind of expletive usage there was 
which left a peculiar impression of itself 
upon a portion, at least, of our earlier 
literature. This was the tendency to 
employ two or more words, not widely 


different in meaning, to express the same 
idea. It is a usage so common in 
Chaucer that it might fairly be called 
a distinctive peculiarity of his style. To 
modern ears it has been made somewhat 
familiar by the language of the Prayer- 
book. There we find such combinations 
as “acknowledge and confess” and “ as- 
semble and meet together.” This used to 
be explained as an effort to appeal tc the 
two different elements which made up 
the population. For this purpose native 
and Romance words were supposed to 
be purposely brought into conjunction. 
Were all phrases of the kind just quoted, 
the explanation might be deemed satis- 
factory. But in a large number of cases 
the application of this rule breaks down. 
Naturally, indeed, this particular sort of 
combination would be met with frequent- 
ly; for our language, owing to its double 
origin, is rich in synonyms derived from 
its two elements. The usage seems ac- 
cordingly to be rather the result of the 
abundance of these than of any design. 
This is further indicated by the fact 
that synonyms of native origin are some- 
times joined together, as also those of 
words derived from foreign sources. 
Chaucer, for instance, in his translation 
of Boethius is often in the habit of ren- 
dering one Latin word by two English 
ones. To select a couple of examples out 
of many score that could be cited, liquet 
appears in the English version as “ it is 
clear and certain,” and excellentissimo as 
“right excellent and noble.” This very 
marked characteristic of our earlier 
speech, or at least of certain writers of 
it and of certain writings in it, seems to 
have largely died out by the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

This subject of expletives has been far 
from exhausted, though the reader’s pa- 
tience may have been. There is an im- 
portant but purely rhetorical side of it 
which lies outside the province of these 
papers. Of this, examples, usually of a 
strictly intensive character, are rare in 
prose, but are found not unfrequently in 
poetry. In the hands of the great mas- 
ters the usage is apt to have a peculiarly 
impressive effect. When Milton tells us 
that “in the lowest deep a lower deep 
still opens wide,” the meaning is perfect- 
ly clear to the imagination, though it 
may not be easily gauged by the meas: 
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uring-rod of the understanding. There 
are, again, realms of the expletive lying 
in the border-land between grammar and 
rhetoric. They abound in locutions and 
constructions which are sometimes used 
for greater clearness, sometimes for mak- 
ing emphatic the particular matter under 
consideration, but most commonly for 
poetic effect. The doubling of the sub- 
ject may be taken as a fair representative 
of the class. “The baptism of John, 
was it from heaven or of men?” asks 
Christ of the chief priests and the scribes. 
Here we have an imitation of the French 
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construction, or at least a coincidenc 
with it. Take, again, a sentence in which 
the usage is due to a distinctly different 
motive. “Thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me,” says the Psalmist. No on 
will pretend that the they of this sen 
tence—unfortunately left out in one or 
two of the sixteenth-century versions- 
is necessary to the comprehension. He 
who is so little steeped in the diction of 
our highest literature as to be unable 
to appreciate its effectiveness can never 
be made to feel its charm by any proc 
ess of reasoning. 


Return 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


SAID I had forgotten her, 

That I had put away 
Our memories of Paradise 

Until the Judgment Day; 


That nevermore the laughing earth 
Should see us hand in hand, 

That I long since had shut the door 
Of our old fairyland. 


Then, on a sudden, came strange news 
Upon the gossip wind: 

My love of those sweet years ago, 
Great God!—my love was blind. 


I said: the news must be a lie; 
Cruel as are the years, 

They could not be so merciless 
To such great eyes as hers. 


O little child of long ago, 
God grant the news untrue— 
Except for one strong selfish thought, 
That I may come to you, 


And sit beside you in the dark, 
And, as in Paradise 

I gave you all my breaking heart, 
Now bring to you my—eyes. 
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The Community’s Sunbeam 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 


ISS CLARKSON looked at the 
N small boy, and the small boy 
looked back at Miss Clarkson with 
round, unwinking eyes. In the woman’s 
glance were sympathy and a puzzled won- 
ler; the child’s gaze expressed only a 
calm and complete detachment. Subtly, 
but unmistakably, he succeeded in con 
veving the impression that he regarded 
this human object before him because it 
vas in his line of vision, but that he 
found no interest in it, nor good reason 
for assuming an interest he did not feel: 
that if. indeed, he was conscious of any 
emotion at all, it was in the nature of a 
vaguely dawning desire that the object 
should remove itself, should cease to shut 
off the view from the one window of the 
tenement room that was his home. But 
it really did not matter much. Already, 
in his seven years of life, the small boy 
had decided that nothing really mattered 
mueh, and his dark, grim little face, with 
its deep-eut, unchildish lines, bore wit- 
ness to the unwavering strength of this 
conviction. If the object preferred to 
stay He settled himself more firmly 
on the rickety chair he oecupied, crossed 
his feet with infinite care, and continued 
to regard the object with eves that held 
the invariable expression with which they 
met the incidents of life, whether these 
incidents were the receiving of a banana 
from Miss Clarkson’s hands, or, as had 
happened half an hour before, the spec- 
tacle of his dead mother being carried 
down-stairs. 

It was not a stupid look; it was at 
onee intent, unsympathetic, impersonal. 
Inder it, now, its object experienced a 
moment of actual embarrassment. Miss 
Clarkson was not aceustomed to the in- 
different gaze of human eyes, and in her 
philanthropic work among the tenements 
she had been somewhat conspicuously 
successful with children. They seemed 
always to like her, to accept her, and, if 
her undoubted charm of face, of dress, 
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and of smile failed to win them, Miss 
Clarkson was not above resorting to the 
aid of little gifts, of toys, even to th 
pernicious power of pennies. She did 
good, but she did it in her own way. She 
Was young, she Was rich, she was inde- 
pendent. She helped the poor because 
she pitied them and wished to aid them 
but her methods were unique, and wer 
followed none the less serenely when, 
as frequently happened, they contlicted 
with all the aeeepted notions of organ- 
ized philanthropy. 

She had come to this room almost 
daily, Miss Clarkson remembered, since 
she had discovered the destitute Russian 
woman and her child there a month ago. 
The mother was dying of consumption; 
the child was neglected and hungry—yet 
both had an unmistakable air of birth, 
of breeding; and the mother’s French 
was as perfect as the exquisitely finished 
manner that drew from Anne Clarkson, 
in the wretched tenement room, her ut 
most deference and courtesy. The child, 
too, had glints of polish. Puncetiliously 
he opened doors, placed chairs, bowed; 
punctiliously he stood when the lady 
stood, sat when the lady sat, met her re- 
quests for small services with composure 
and appreciation. And (here was the 
rub) each time she came, bringing in her 
generous wake the comforts that light- 
ened his mother’s dreary journey into 
another world, he received her with 
the air of one courteously greeting a 
stranger, or, at best, of one seeking an 
elusive memory as one surveys a half 
familiar face. 

Doggedly Anne Clarkson had persisted 
in her attentions to them both. The 
mother was grateful—there was no doubt 
of that. Under the ministrations of the 
nurse Miss Clarkson supplied, under the 
influence of food, of medicines, and of 
care, she brightened out of the apathy in 
which her new friend had found her. 
But to the last she retained something 
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of her son’s unresponsiveness, and an un- 
communicativeness which tagged his as 
hereditary. She never spoke of herself, 
of her friends, or of her She 
made no last requests, left no last mes- 
looked at her boy 
her eyeballs exuded a film of moisture. 
Miss Clarkson interpreted this phenome- 
non rightly, and quietly said: 

“1 will see 


home. 


sages. Once as she 


that he is well cared for.” 
The sick woman gave her a long look, 
and then nodded. 

“You will,” she “You are 
not of those who promise and do not per- 
form. You 
very 


answered. 


are very good—you have 


Your reward 
It does not always come 


been 
should 
to those who are good, but it should come 
to you. You should marry and leave this 
terrible country, and be happy.” 

The Miss Clarkson, 
because, as reminded herself now, 
they were almost the last her protégée 
uttered. 


good to us. 


come, 


words impressed 


she 


She considered them excessive- 
ly unmodern, and strongly out of place 
on the lips of one whose romance had 
ended in disillusionment. 

Well, it was over. The was 
But the child remained, and his 
his immediate future, at least— 
With a 
restless movement Anne Clarkson leaned 
toward him. In her abstraction she had 
shifted her glance from him for a few 
and he had taken advantage 
of the interval to survey dispassionately 


mother 
gone. 
future 
must be decided here and now. 


moments, 


the toes of the new shoes she had given 
to him. He glanced up now, and met 
her look with the singular unresponsive- 
ness which seemed his note. 

“We're going away, Ivan,” she said, 
speaking with that artificial cheerfulness 
practised so universally upon the help- 
less and the young. “ Mother has gone, 
you know, and we ean’t stay here any 
more. We’re going to the country, to a 
beautiful place where there are flowers, 
and birds, and dogs, and other little boys 
and girls. So get your cap, dear.” 

Ivan looked unimpressed, but he rose 
with instant crossed the 
room His little 
figure looked very trim in the new suit 
she had bought for him: she noticed how 
well he carried himself. His prepara- 
tions for departure were humorously sim- 
ple. 


obedience and 
to its solitary closet. 


He took his cap from its peg, put 
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it on his head, and opened the door for 
her to precede him in the utter abandon- 
ment of his “home.” Earlier in the day 


Miss Clarkson had presented to pleased 
neighbors the furniture and clothing of 
the dead woman, taking the precaution 


to have it fumigated in an empty room 
in the building. On the same impulse 
she had given to an old bedridden Irish 
woman a little articles that had 
soothed the Russian’s last days: a small 
night-lamp, a and the like. 
Ivan’s outfit, consisting solely of the 
herself had given had 
been packed in his mother’s one small 
foreign trunk, which had held until then 
only an ikon, quaintly framed. Of let 
ters, of souvenirs, of any clue of any kind 
to the identity of mother and son, there 
She felt sure that the names 
they had given her were assumed. 

Stiffly erect, beside the 
open door. Miss Clarkson gave a meth 
last look around the dismantled 
and walked out of it, the child 
following. At the top of the stairs she 
turned her head sharply, a sudden curi- 
osity uppermost in mind. Was he 
wondered. Was he 
Did he feel any? 
He seemed so horribly mature—he must 
understand something of what this de- 
parture meant. Did he, by chance, need 
But Ivan was close by her 
black looking 
straight before him, his new shoes creak- 
ing freshly as he descended the rickety 
Miss Clarkson sighed. If 
he were pretty, she reflected. 
always 


few 
bed-tray, 


things she him, 


Was none. 


Ivan waited 
odieal 
room, 


her 
glaneing back? she 


showing any emotion ? 


comforting ? 


side, his sombre eyes 


steps. only 


There were 
sentimental women ready and 
willing to adopt a handsome child. But 
even Ivan’s mother would have declared 
him not pretty. He was merely small, 
and dark, and foreign, and reserved, and 
horribly self-contained. His black hair 
was perfectly straight, his lips made a 
straight line in his face. He had no 
dimples, no curls, none of the appealing 
graces and charms of childhood. He was 
seven—seven decades, she almost thought, 
with a sudden throb of pity for him. 
But he had one quality of childhood— 
helplessness. To that, at least, the Com- 
munity to which she had finally decided 
to entrust him would surely respond. 
She took his small hand in hers as they 
reached the street, and after an instinct- 
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Arcana 


“WE'RE GOING AWAY 


ive movement of withdrawal, like the 
startled fluttering of a bird, he suffered 
it to remain there. Together they walked 
to the nearest corner, and stood await 
ing the coming of a trolley-car, the heat 
of an August sun blazing upon them, the 
stifling odors of the tenement quarter 
filling their nostrils. Rude, half-naked 
little boys jeered at them, and made 
invidious remarks about Ivan’s new 
clothes; a small girl smiled shyly at him; 
a wretched yellow dog snapped at his 
heels. To these varying attentions the 
child gave the same quietly observant 
glance, a glance without rancor as with- 
out interest. Miss Clarkson experienced 
a sense of utter helplessness as she 
watched him. 

“Did you know the little girl, Ivan?” 
she asked in English. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“To you like her?” 

“ No, madam.” 





IVAN,"’ SHE SAID 


“Why not? She seemed a nice little 
girl.” 

There was no response. She tried 
again. 

“Are you tired, dear?” 

“ No, madam.” 


“Are you glad you are going into 


the country and away from the _ hot, 
dirty city ” 

“ No, madam.” 

“Would vou rather stay here?” 

“ No, madam.” 

The quality of the negative was the 
same in all. 

Miss Clarkson gave him up. When 
they entered the car she sank into a de- 
pressed silence, which endured until they 
reached the Grand Central Station. 
There, after she had sent off several tele 
grams, and bought their tickets, and es- 
tablished herself and her charge com 
fortably side by side on the end seat in 
a drawing-room ear, she again essayed 
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sprightly conversation adapted to the un- 
derstanding of the young: 

“Do you the country, Ivan?” 
asked, ingratiatingly. “Ilave you 
ever been there to see the grass and the 
cows and the blue skies?” 

‘No, madam.” 

“You will like them very much. All 
little boys and girls like the country, and 
are very happy there.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Do you like to play?’ 

“No, 

“Do you like to—to—look at picture- 
books ¢” 

“ No, madam.” 

“What do you like to do?” 

Miss Clarkson 
Was he only a little 
The infant re- 
garded with calm eyes the sweep of the 
New York landseape across which the 


know 
she 


madam.” 


There was no reply. 
groaned inwardly. 
monosyllabie machine ? 


train was passing. His patron opened 
the new novel with which she had hap- 
pily provided herself, plunged 
pages, and let herself rest by forgetting 
him for a while. 


into its 


He sat by her side mo- 
tionless, observant, continuing to exude 
infinite patience. 

“Tle ought to be planted on the Egyp- 
tian sands,” reflected Miss Clarkson once, 
at him. “Tle’d make a 
dear little brother to the Sphinx.” She 
stopped a train-boy passing through the 


as she glanced 


ear and bought him a small box of choco- 
lates, which he ate uninterruptedly, some- 
what as the tiny hand of a clock marks 
the 
with a copy of a picture-paper. 


seconds. Later she presented him 
He sur- 
veyed its illustrations with studious in- 
then laid 
Miss 


Clarkson again fled to sanctuary in her 


tentness for five minutes, and 


the paper on the seat beside him. 


novel, wondering how long pure negation 
could enlist interest. 

At the small station where they left 
the train the tension of the situation was 
slightly lessened. A plump little woman, 
with a round pink face, keen, very direct 
blue and live gray hair, deftly 
tooled a fat pony up to the asphalt, and 
greeted them with cheerful informality. 

“ Get in.” she said briskly, after a brief 
hand-shake with Miss Clarkson. “ There’s 
plenty of room in the phaeton. We pack 
T was sorely tempted 
to bring two of the children; they begged 


eyes, 


five in sometimes. 
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to come to meet the but it 
rush him in the be- 


know, so | left Jo 


sephine squalling behind the wood-pile, 


new boy; 


seemed best not to 


ginning, don’t you 
and Augustus Adolphus strangling man- 
fully on a glass of 
to comfort 


lemonade intended 
him.” 

She laughed as she spoke, but her blue 
eyes surveyed the boy appraisingly as 
she tucked him into the space between 
herself and Miss Clarkson. He had 
stood cap in hand during the meeting 
between the ladies; now he replaced his 
cap upon his head, fixed his black eyes 
on the restless tail of the fat pony, and 
remained submerged under the encroach- 
ing summer garments of both women. 
Mrs. Eltner, presiding genius of the Lo- 
tus 
eloquent glance with 


Brotherhood Colony, exchanged an 
Miss Clarkson as 
she started the pony along the winding 
ribbon of the Then 
prattled on. 

“Well,” she quoted in answer to Miss 
Olarkson’s question, “they are so well 
that Friiulein von Hoffman is in despair 
over them. 


country road. she 


She has some new theories 
she’s anxious to try when they’re ill, but 
throughout the year she hasn’t had one 
chance. Every blessed child is flamboy- 
Why shouldn’t 
they be? In the sunshine from eight in 
the morning until six at night. They 
have their lessons in a little roofed sum 
mer-house in the open air, their meals 


antly robust. Goodness! 


in another, and they almost sleep in the 
open air. There are ten of them now— 
counting your boy,”—she nodded toward 
the uneonscious Ivan—* four girls and 
six boys. None of the parents interferes 
with them. 


with 


They sleep in the dormitory 
Friulein, she teaches them a few 
hours a day, and the rest of the time we 
leave them alone. Friulein 


assures me 


that the influence on their developing 
souls is wonderful,’—Mrs. Eltner laughed 
comfortably. 
she went on more seriously. 
tell how it will end? 
certain: we have taken these poor waifs 


“Tt’s all an experiment,” 
“Who can 


But one thing is 


New York 


least 


from the 
have at made 
happy to begin 
come later.” 
“An achievement,” agreed Miss Clark- 
son. “TI hope you will be as successful 
with my small charge. He is not healthy, 


streets, and we 
them healthy and 
with. The rest must 
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“HE SHALL BE OUR 


and I doubt if he has ever known a mo- 
ment of happiness. Possibly he can 
never take it in. I don’t know—he puz- 
zles me.” 

Her friend nodded, and they drove on 
in silence. It was almost sunset when 
the fat pony turned into an open gate 
leading to a big white Colonial house, 
whose wide verandas held hammocks, 
easy chairs, and one fat little girl asleep 
on a door-mat. On the sweeping lawn be- 
fore the house an old man lounged com- 
fortably in a garden-chair, surveying 
with quiet approval the efforts of a pretty 
girl in a wide sunbonnet who was weed- 
ing a flower-bed near him. Through the 
open window of a distant room came the 
sound of a piano. At the left of the 
house a solitary peacock strutted, his 
spreading tail alive in the sun’s last rays. 
The effect of the place was deliciously 
“homey.” With eyes slightly distended, 
Ivan surveyed the monstrous fowl, turn- 
ing his head to follow its progress as 


LITTLE SUNBEAM” 


the phaeton rolled around the drive and 
stopped before the wide front door. The 
two women again exchanged glances. 
As they entered the wide hall, a pic- 
turesque group disintegrated suddenly. 
A slender German woman, tall, gray- 
haired, slightly bent, detached herself 
from an encircling mass of childish 
hands and arms and legs, gave a hurried 
greeting to Miss Clarkson, of whom she 
rather disapproved, and turned eyes 
alight with interest on the new claim- 
Cap in hand, 
Mrs. Eltner in- 


ant for her ministrations. 
Ivan looked up at her. 
troduced them briefly. 

“Your new little boy, Friiulein,” she 
said, “Ivan Ivanoviteh. He speaks Eng- 
lish and French and Russian. He is go- 
ing to love his new teacher and his new 
little friends, and be very happy here.” 

Fraulein von Hoffman bent down and 
kissed the chilling surface of Ivan’s 
pale cheek. 


“But yes,” she cried, “of a certainty 
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he shall be happy. We are all happy 
here—all, all. He shall have his place, 
his lessons, his little duties—but, ach, 
he is so young! He is the youngest of 
us. Still, he must have his duty.” She 
checked her rapid English for a courte- 
ous explanation to Miss Clarkson. 
‘Each has his duties,” she told that 
lady, while the line of children lent po- 
lite interest to her words, drinking them 
in, apparently, with their open mouths. 
“Each of us must be useful to the com- 
munity in however small. 
That is our principle. Yes. Little Jo- 
sephine waters every day the flowers in 


some way, 


the dining-room, and they bloom grate- 
fully for little Josephine—ach, how they 
bloom! Augustus Adolphus keeps the 
wood-box filled. It is Henry’s task to 
water the growing plants, and Henry 
never forgets. So, too, it is with the 
others. But Ivan—Ivan is very young. 
Ile is but seven, you say. Yes, yes, what 
shall one do at seven ?” 

Her rapid broken English ceased again 
as she surveyed the child, her blond 
brows knit in deep reflection. Then her 
thin face lit suddenly. 

“Ach,” she cried enthusiastically, “ an 
inspiration I have ! Ile is too young to 
work as yet, this little Ivan, but he shall 
have his task, like the rest. He shall be 
our little sunbeam. He shall laugh and 
play and make us happy.” 

With a common hysterical impulse 
Miss Clarkson and Mrs. Eltner turned 
their heads to avoid each other’s eyes, 
the former making a desperate effort at 
self-control as she gazed severely through 
a window near her. It was not funny, 
this thing, she reminded herself stern- 
ly; it was too ghastly to be funny, but 
there was no question that the selection 
of Ivan Ivanovitch as the joyous, all- 
pervasive sunbeam of the community 
at Loeust Hall was slightly incongruous. 
When she could trust herself she glaneed 
at him. IIe stood as he had stood be- 
fore, his small, old, unchildish face 
turned up to the German, his black eyes 
fixed unwaveringly upon her gray ones. 
Under the glance Friulein’s expression 
changed. For an instant there was a 


look of bewilderment on her face, of a 


doubt of the wisdom of her choice of a 


mission for this unusual neweomer, but 
it disappeared as quickly as it had come. 


With recovered serenity she addressed 
him and those around him. 

“But he need not 
she added kindly, 


to-night,” 
“not when he is tired. 
IIe shall eat, he shall rest, he shall 
Then to-morrow he shall take 
his place among us and be the little 
sunbeam. Yes, yes—think how far the 
sunbeam has to travel!” she murmured 
inspirationally. 

Miss Clarkson knelt down before the 
boy and gathered him into her arms. 


begin 


sleep. 


The act was spontaneous and sincere, 
but as she did it she realized that in the 
eyes of the German, and even in those 
of Mrs. Eltner, it seemed theatrical. It 
was one of the things Friulein von 
Hoffman disapproved in her—this tend- 
ency to moments of emotion. 

“Good night, Ivan,” she said. “I am 
going to stay until morning, so I shall 
see you then. Sleep well. I am sure 
you will be a happy little boy in this 
pleasant home.” 

The unfathomanie eyes of Ivan Ivano- 
vitch looked back into hers. 

“Good night, madam,” he said quietly. 
Then, as she was about to turn away, his 
small face took on for an instant the 
dawn of an expression. “Good night, 
he said again, more faintly. 

Slight as the change had been, Miss 
Clarkson caught it. 


” 
madam, 


She swayed toward 
him. 

“Are you homesick, Ivan?” she asked, 
“ Would 
you like me to take you up-stairs and 
put you to bed?” 

Friulein von Hoffman broke in upon 
her speech, 

“ But they shall all go,” she eried. “ It 
is their time. He will not be alone. Jo- 
sephine shall take him by the hand; Au- 
gustus Adolphus shall lead the way. It 
will be a little procession—ach, yes! And 


caressingly, almost lovingly. 


he shall have his supper in the nursery.” 

A chubby, confident little girl of nine 
detached herself from the group near 
them and grasped the hand of Ivan Ivan- 
oviteh firmly within her own. He re- 
garded her stoically for an instant; then 
his eyes returned to Miss Clarkson’s, who 
had risen, and was watching him closely. 
There was a faint flicker in them as he 
replied to her question. 

“ No, madam,” he said gravely. “ Thank 
you, madam. Good night, madam.” 
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He bowed deeply, 
drawing the relue- 
tant figure of the 
startled 
into the salute as he 
did so. <A sturdy 
boy ol 


Josephine 


German 
eleven, with snap- 
ping brown eyes, 
placed himself be- 
fore the children, 
his feet beating 
time, his head very 
high. “ Forward, 
march !” he cried, 
in clear, boyish 
tones. The tri- 
imphant Josephine 
obe ved the com- 
mand, dragging her 
charge after her. 
Thus convoyed, one 
companion leading, 
another pulling, the 
rest following with 
many happy giggles, 
Ivan Ivanovitch 
marched up - stairs Vos 
to bed. Tis life as 

the Community’s 

sunbeam had begun. 

The next morning Friiulein von Hoff- 
man met Miss Clarkson in the hall, 
and turned upon her the regard of a 
worried gray eye. Miss Clarkson re- 
turned the look, her heart sinking as 
she did so. 

‘It is that child,” the German began. 
“He is of an interest—and ach, ja! of 
a discouragement.” she added, with a 
gusty sigh. “Already I can see it 
what it will be. He speaks not; he plays 
not. He gazes always from the window, 
and when one speaks, he says, ‘ Yes, ma- 
dam ’—only that. This morning I looked 
to see him bright and happy, but it is 
not so. Is it that his little heart breaks 
for his mother? Is it—that he is al- 
ways thus?” 

“T don’t know what you can do with 
him,” said the American frankly. “ Tle’s 
like that all the time. I asked his mother, 
and she admitted it. I brought him here 
because J hoped the other children might 
brighten him up, and I knew you could 
arouse him if any one could.” 

The tribute, rare from Miss Clarkson, 


GOT TO DO IT! YOU HAVE TO 





” 


Hoffman. Her 


face cleared. She began to regain her 


cheered Friiulein von 
self-confidence. 

“Ach, well,” she said, comfortably, 
“we will see. We will do our best—yes. 
And we will see,” She 
strolled away after this oracular utter- 


of a certainty. 


ance, and Miss Clarkson went to break 
fast. Thus neither witnessed a seene 
taking place at that moment on the lawn 
Standing ther 
with his back against a _ pillar, sur- 
rounded by the other children of the 
community, was Ivan Ivanovitch. In the 


near the front veranda. 


foreground, facing him, stood Augustus 
Adolphus, addressing the neweomer in 
firm accents, and emphasizing his re 
marks by waving a grimy forefinger be- 
fore Ivan Ivanoviteh’s uninterested face. 
The high, positive tones of Augustus 
Adolphus filled the air. 

“Well, then, why don’t you do it?” he 
was asking, fiercely. “ You got to do it. 
You have to. 
rest of us has to do ours. 


Friulein says so. The 
I filled my 


wood-boxes already, and Josie watered 
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ruld 


Low 


early so we ¢ 


sunbeam, and 
one. Why ain't you 
Why don’t you begin?’ 


ireh you being a 
ou ain't being lit 
mtinued unr Ivan 


esponsiveness of 


[vanovitch irritated him at this point, 
ned he rned excitedly to the others. 

‘Ain’t he got to?’ he eried. “ Ain't 
he got { 1 sunbeam/ Friiulein said 
e should begin this morning. Well, 
hen, why don’t he begin?” 

A childish buzz of corroboration an- 

ered m. It Was plain that the as 
signment of Ivan’s mission, publicly 
mac is had been the night before, 
had deeply impressed the cl Idren of the 


nity. They closed around the two 
The small] 


hand upon 


Josephine laid a 
ulder 
with a vague 


pro- 


Ivan’s she and 


push him forward, 


1 


dea of thus accelerating his task. 
‘ R on ne y.”” 


oi! n iggested., 


she s 


encour- 


“LEMME GO!’ SHRIEKED AUGUSTUS 


MONTILLY 
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That's thi iv id 

In response to th py 
lips of Ivan Ivar tch parte 

“I do not | y how ck t, 
announced, distinctly. “ He shall | 


°. 99 
do it! 


to do it Why nt you, then?’ 


Ivan Ivanovitch upon him 


eye in which the habitual expression 
patience was merely intensified. 

‘I do not know how to do it,” he sai 
iain, speaking slowly and painstaking 
ly. “You tell me how; then I will 
oo 

Under the force of this ecounter-charg 
Augustus Adolphus fell bac} 

‘I—I—don’t know, neither,” he mut 


tered, feebly. ~s : 
You got to know, ’eause vou got to do it.” 


small Russian swe pt 
the little group, an 
lingered on thi 
round face of J: 


Sé phine . 


Then I will do it.” 
Josephine rose 


the occasion. 
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You be a 


It’s a little piec 

in. It is long 
bright. It 
through the 

window and falls 

on the floor. Yo 

could do that. 


Sometimes it fall 


lali 


the s 
and 
comes 


on us. Sometimes 
it falls on flowers.” 
Offered this 
choice, Ivan at 
once expressed his 
preference. 
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The brown eyes of Augustus Adolphus 
glittered as he suddenly grasped the pos- 
sibilities of the situation. 

“ No, you won’t, neither,” he cried, ex- 
citedly. “You got to do it all. You 
better begin now. You ean fall through 
He indicated, 
as he spoke, a low French window lead- 
ing from the living-room on to the broad 
veranda. “ He’s got to,” he cried, again. 
“Ain’t he got to?” With a unanimous 
the meeting declared that he had 
got to. Some of the children knew bet- 
ter; others did not; but all knew Augus- 
tus Adolphus Schmidtt. 

Without a word, Ivan turned, walked 
up the steps of the veranda, entered the 
wide hall, swung to the left, crossed the 


that window; it’s open. 


cry 


living-room, approached the window, and 
fell out, head first. 
deeply 


There was something 
the and 
swiftness of his action, something deli- 


impressive in silence 
ciously stimulating to the spectators in 
the thud of his small body on the un- 
yielding wood. <A long sigh of happi- 
ness was exhaled by the group of chil- 
dren. Certainly this was a new duty— 
a strange but worthy, no doubt, 
emanated from Friiulein, and 
beyond question interesting as a spec- 
tacle. Augustus Adolphus resolved in 
that instant to attend to his personal 
tasks at an early hour each day, that he 
might uninterrupted leisure for 
getting new falls out of Ivan’s. That 
infant had now found his feet, and was 
methodically brushing the dust from his 
clothes. There was a rapidly developing 


one, 
since it 


have 


lump over one eye, but his expression 


remained unchanged. Josephine ap- 
proached him with happy gurgles. Her 
heart was filled with womanly sympathy, 
but her soul remained undaunted. She 
was of the Spartan stuff that sends sons 
io the war, and holds a reception for 
them if they return—from victory,—on 
their shields. She cooed in 
imitation of Friulein’s — best 
“ Now you can fall on flowers.” 

Her victim followed her unresistingly 
to the spot she indicated, and, having 
arrived, cast himself violently upon a 
bed of blazing nasturtiums. The enthu- 
siastic and approving group of children 
closed around him as he Even 
Augustus Adolphus, as he surveyed the 
wreck that remained, yielded to Ivan’s 


conscious 


manner. 


rose, 
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loyal devotion to his réle the tribute of 
an envious sigh. 

“ Now ean fall on us,” he sug- 
gested joyfully. the words had 
left his innocent lips, Ivan had made his 
The instant the air 
full of arms, legs, caps, and hair. 

“Lemme go,” shrieked Augustus Adol- 
phus, battling wildly with the unsuspect- 
ed and terrible force that had suddenly 
assailed him. “ Lemme go, I tell you.” 

The reply of Ivan came through set 
teeth as he planted one heel firmly in 
the left car of the recumbent youth. “I 
have to fall on you,” he explained mildly, 
suiting the action to the word. “ First 
[I fall on you; then I let you go.” 

There was no question in the minds 


you 
sefore 
next 


choice. was 


of the spectators that this was the most 
brilliant and successfully performed of 
the and tasks of 
Ivan. They clustered around to tell him 
so, while Augustus Adolphus sought the 
dormitory for needed repairs. One of 
the rules of the Community was that the 
children should settle their little 
putes among themselves. Fortunately, 
perhaps, for Augustus Adolphus he 
found the dormitory empty, and was able 
to remove from his person the most ob- 
vious evidences of one hoisted by his 
petard. In the mean time Ivan 
Ivanovitch was experiencing a new sen- 


strange interesting 


dis- 


own 


sation—the pleasurable emotion caused 
by the praise of one’s kind. 

“T think your new duties is nice,” Jo- 
sephine informed him, as she gazed upon 
him with humid with approval. 
“You have to do it every day,” she 
added, gluttonously. 

Ivan assented, but 
lay a doubt. Seeking for light, he ap- 
proached Friiulein von Hoffman that 
afternoon as she dozed and knitted un- 
der a sheltering tree. 

He stopped before her and fixed her 
with his serious gaze. 

“Does a sunbeam fall through win- 
dows?” he inquired, politely. 

Friulein von Hoffman regarded 
with a drowsy lack of interest. 

“But yes, surely, sometimes,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“Does it fall always through the win- 
dow—every day ?” 

“But yes, surely, if it is in the right 
place.” 


eyes 


in his heart there 


him 





THE 


The community’s sunbeam sighed. 

“Does it fall on flowers, and on boys 
and girls ?” he persisted. 

“But yes, it falls on everything that 
is near.” 

A look of pained dawned 
upon the features of Ivan Ivanovitch. 

“ Always ¢” he asked quickly. “ It falls 
on everything that is near?” 

Friiulein von Hoffman placidly counted 
her stitches, confirming with a sigh her 


surprise 


suspicion that she had dropped three. 
“ Not always,” 
lv. “ But 


shining.” 


she murmured, absent- 
no. Only when the sun is 
gleam of comfort 
with him when he went away, and it is 


Ivan carried this 
very possible that he longed for a dark- 
But if indeed his daily task 
was difficult, as it frequently proved to 


( ned world. 


he as the days passed, there were com- 
in the 
friends, in 


pensations—in the school games, 


companionship of his new 
the kindness of those around him. Even 


Adolphus 


Unquestioningly, inserutably, 


Augustus was good to him 
at times. 
Ivan absorbed atmosphere, and did his 
share of the Community’s work as he 
saw it. 

The theories of the Community were 
consistently carried out. In the 
mer, after their few hours of study, the 
children left to themselves. To- 
wether they worked out the problems of 
their little world; they dis- 
cussed, often with an uncanny insight, 
the grown-ups around them. 
the tasks of the others were forgotten: 
frequently, in the stress of work and 
play, Augustus Adolphus’s wood-box re- 
mained unfilled, Josephine’s flowers were 
unwatered. 3ut the mission of Ivan 
as a busy and strenuous sunbeam was 


sum- 
were 
together 


Sometimes 


regularly and consistently carried out— 
all the children saw to that. Regularly, 
that is, save on dark days. Here he 
drew the line. 

“Friulein says it only falls on things 
when the sun shines,” he explained terse- 
ly, and he fulfilled his mission accord- 
ingly. Friiulein wondered where he had 
accumulated the choice collection of 
bumps and bruises that adorned his per- 
son; but he never told, and apparently 
nobody else knew. Mrs. Eltner mar- 
velled darkly over the destruction of 
her favorite nasturtium-bed. Daily the 
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stifled howls of Augustus Adolphus con- 
tinued to rend the ambient air when the 
sunbeam fell on him; but he forbore to 
this un- 
pleasant feature of the programme, that 
the might not be curtailed, 
indeed, he had rebelled. 

“Why don’t fall on one 
else?” he had demanded, sulkily. “ You 
don’t have to fall on me all the time.” 
the sunbeam 
vincing in its simple truth. 

“T do,” he explained. “ Friiulein has 
said so. It must fall always on the same 


complain, suffering heroically 


rest 


Onee, 


you some 


Was Con- 


The reply of 


place if it is there.” 

Augustus Adolphus was silenced. He 
was indeed there, always. It was unfor- 
tunate, but inevitable, that he 
should contribute his share to the daily 
entertainment so deeply enjoyed by all. 

It was, very appropriately, at Thanks- 
giving-time that 
active sunbeam ended. Ile 


seemed 


Ivan’s mission as an 
was engaged 
in his usual profound meditation in the 
presence of Miss Clarkson, who had come 
to see him, and who was at the moment 
the had re- 
ceived, that months at 
Locust Hall had he been seen to smile. 
True, he well and contented. 
His thin little figure was fast taking on 
plumpness; he was brown, bright-eyed. 
Studying him, Miss Clarkson observed a 
small bruise on his chin, another on his 
intellectual brow. 

“Tow did you get those, Ivan?” 
asked, 

For some 
cided to tell 

“T fell through the window. This 
one I got yesterday ”—he touched it; 
“this one I got Monday; this one I got 
last week.” He revealed another that 
she had not discovered, lurking behind 
his left ear. 

“But surely you didn’t fall through 
the window as often as that!” gasped 
Miss Clarkson. The small boy surveyed 
her wearily. 

“ But he murmured, in 
scious imitation of 
fall through every day when 
shines.” 

Miss Clarkson held him off at arm’s 
length and stared at him. 

“Tn Heaven’s name, 
manded. 


digesting information she 


not onee in his 


seemed 


she 
reason, Ivan suddenly de- 
her. 


yes,” uncon- 
Friulein. “TI 


the 


must 
sun 


why?” she de- 
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Ivan explained patiently. Miss Clark- 
son listened, asked a few questions, gave 
way to a moment of uncontrollable emo 
tion. Then she ealled together the other 
children, and again heard the story. It 
came disjointedly 
but fluently, 
most convincingly, from the lips of 
Augustus Adolphus Schmidtt and the 
When they had finished 


each in turn, 
picturesquely, 


from 


most more 


fair Josephine. 


their artless recital, Miss Clarkson 
sought Fraulein von Hoffman. That 


afternoon, beside the big open fire in the 
children’s winter play - room, 
Hoffman her young 
charges in words brief but pointed, and 
as she talked the mission of Ivan at Lo- 
cust Hall took on a significance, 
clear to the dullest 

“Tou 


most 


Fraulein 


von addressed 


new 
mind. 
eruel to Ivan—ach, 
And he is not to fall any 
more, anywhere, on anything, you 
derstand,” explained the German, clear- 
ly. “He has no tasks any more. He 
is but to be happy, and you should love 
him, and take care of him, because he 
is so small. That is all.” 

Ivan exhaled a sigh of deep content- 
ment. Then he looked around him. The 
great logs on the andirons were blazing 
merrily. In the hands of Josephine a 
corn-popper waved above them, the corn 
inside burning unobserved as she lent 


were 
cruel! 


very 


un- 


her ears to Friulein’s earnest words. Ten 
apples, suspended on strings, swung from 
the mantel, spinning slowly as_ they 


roasted. It was a restful and agreeable 
scene to the eyes of little Ivan. 

Josephine felt called upon to defend 
her friends. 

“We didn’t mean to be cruel,” she 
explained, earnestly, answering the one 
of Friiulein’s charges which had most 
impressed her. “We love Ivan. We 
him lots. We like to him be 
a sunbeam, an’ we thought he liked to 
be one.” 


love 


see 


The faces of his little companions were 
all around him. Ivan surveyed them in 
turn. They loved him—lots. Had not 
Josephine just said so? And only yes- 
terday Augustus Adolphus had played 
marbles with him. It was very good to 
be loved, to have a home, and not to be 
a little sunbeam any longer. Then his 
eyes met those of Miss Clarkson, fixed 
upon him sympathetically. 
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“Would you like to go away, Ivan?” 
she asked quietly. “ Would you be hap 
pier somewhere else?” 

The eyes of Ivan widened with sudden 
To have this and to lose it!—now, 
if ever, he must speak! “Oh, no,” he 
cried, earnestly; “no, no, madam!” 


fear. 


Reassured, she smiled at him, and as 
she did so something in her look, in the 


atmosphere, in the moment, opened the 


boy’s closed heart. He drew a_ long 
breath, and smiled back at her—a shy, 
hesitant, unaccustomed smile, but one 


very charming on his serious little face. 
Miss Clarkson’s heart leaped in sudden 
triumph. It his first 
was for her. 

“TIT like it here,” he 
very much, madam.” 

Miss Clarkson had moments of wisdom. 

“Then you shall stay, my boy,” she 
said. 


was smile, and it 


said. “TI like it 


“You shall stay as long as you 
wish. But, remember, you must not be 
a sunbeam any more.” 

Ivan responded in one word—a simple, 
effective word, much used by his associ- 


ates in response to pleasing announce- 


ments of holidays and vacations, but 
thus far a stranger on his lips. He 
threw back his head and _ straightened 


his shoulders. 

“Turray!” he cried, with deep fervor. 
This was enough for Augustus Adolphus 
and the fair Josephine. “ Hurray!” they 
shrieked in jubilant duet—* Hurray! 
Hurray!” 

The others joined in. i Hur-ray !” 
cried the nine small companions of Ivan. 
He looked at them for a moment, his 
thin mouth twitching. They were glad, 
too, then, that he was to stay! He walked 
straight to Miss Clarkson, buried his 
face in her lap, and burst into tears. For 
a moment she held him close, smoothing 
his black head with a tender hand. Al- 
most immediately he straightened him- 
self and returned to the side of Jose- 
phine, shy, shamefaced, but smiling again 
—a new Ivan. 


“What did you cry for?” demanded 
that young lady, obtusely. “ Because 
you feel bad ?” 

Augustus Adolphus replied for his 


friend, with an insight beyond his years. 

“You let him alone,” he said severely. 
“Tle don’t never cry when he feels bad; 
he only cries when he feels good!” 
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THE PRESENT VILLAGE OF FARA 


Babvlonians from earliest times to the present have built their villages of zrefes, or huts construc ted with 


palm branches, brushwood, etc 


Civilization of Ancient Babylon 


BY FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH 


Professor in the University of Berlin 


ABYLONITA, which about equals 

Italy in size, is a gift of the 

Euphrates and Tigris—a pure al- 
luvial deposit, flat as a table from. one 
end to the other. Although almost with- 
out rain, the land is unequalled in fruit- 
fulness wherever it is touched by the 
waters of the two streams or of the 
canals branching from them. In olden 
times its wealth of grain and palms ex- 
celled that of all other lands, its fields 
yielded richer harvests than those of 
Egypt—it wes an inexhaustible granary, 
looking at the same time like a palm 
forest clear down to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Even to-day, when cultivation is 
confined chiefly to the river banks, the 
former fruitfulness of this “garden of 
the Old World” may still be imagined; 


one hears on all sides the rurgle and rip- 
ple of the water which is being conveyed 
from the river through. small canals and 
ditches to every field, almost to every 
tree, bush, and shrub, and this toil is 
rewarded by a lavish abundance of mel- 
ons, cucumbers, squashes, onions, pome- 
granates, figs, and grapes; also corn, 
wheat, maize, millet, and rice, while 
above all grow palms, which stretch off 
towards the mouths of the rivers like a 
primeval forest. There are also large 
and smaller navigable canals which carry 
the fruit-bringing moisture far from the 
banks of the rivers; but, as a general 
rule, the wonderful system of canals, 
which from most ancient times down to 
the days of the caliphs covered the 
land like a closely meshed net, is to-day 
filled with sand, and instead of the wheat 
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about 12,000 square kilometres would, 
by the single outlay of $40,000,000, be 
transformed first-class soil worth 
$180,000,000, and yielding a yearly in- 
terest of $19,200,000, 
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According to 
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Hebrew tradition places Paradise, the 
yvarden of God’and the original home of 
mankind, in the land of the Euphrates 
and particularly in the 
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the uniting of 
cities into larger associations, 
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There the for 
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that the need of 
territory against 
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living Mesopotamia—made it 
necessary to include the neighboring ter- 
ritory, stretching along the rivers to the 
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SOLDIERS SWIMMING TO THE REFUGE OF THEIR FORTRESS 


Babylonians of to-day use sheepskin swimming-bags, exactly like those portrayed in the ancient 


north, under Babylonian 
sphere of interest,” a 
foundation of Babyloni 


Assyrian bas-relief here illustrated 


suzerainty as a pression arose from the comprehensible but 
ud led to the very one-sided utterances of the Jewish 


an colonies in prophets that the Babylonians represented 
pro} ; | 


Ashur and Nineveh as early as the third the extreme of wickedness and _ godless- 


millennium before Christ. 


But Babylonia ness and that they were a nation of war- 


never sent out large armies for the sole riors, which was not at all the ease. 


purpose of con- 
quest. Not until 


On the con- 
trary, the Baby- 





the latest period, 
during the time 
of the Chaldean 
Empire, when 
Nebuchadnezzar 
had to defend 
his Assyrian in- 
heritance’ in 
Hither Asia 
against the 
Egyptians, do 
Babylonian 
armies appear 
on the aggres- 
sive. But since 
at that time Ju- 
dah, with its 
capital Jerusa- 
lem, still in- 
clined towards 
Egypt, and 
hence, from the 
standpoint of a 
far-seeing and 
irreproachable 
policy, had to be 








lonian lowland, 
having no nat- 
ural boundaries, 
lay open to. at- 
tack on all sides, 
and was for the 
ancient civilized 
world a table 
ever spread 
which contin- 
ually attracted 
foreign con- 
quest. The most 
frequent and 
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table compan- 
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Babylonians 
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of the  Syrio- 
Arabian desert 
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THE EARLIEST KNOWN 


Parthian stele, 


I B.C 


came with their herds of camels and cattle 
and with their flocks of sheep and goats. 
The Semitic Babylonians themselves were 
originally such 
remote entered 


just 
past 


nomads, who in a 
the country from 
the desert, adopted the civilization of the 
older Sumerian people, and became grad- 
ually the rulers of the land; in the course 
of later centuries still Semitic 
nomads flooded the country again and 
again, leaving behind them as settlers a 
considerable number of their fighters. 
Besides them the Kassi, that 
mountain tribe even Alexander 
the failed to conquer, and who, 


other 


came 
which 
Great 


two thousand years before Christ, poured 
down from their mountains in the north 
to the plain below, and long held sway 


in the land, while the warlike tribe of 
Elamites on the east continually plun- 
dered and devastated the country. Be- 
ginning with the ninth century B.c., the 
Assyrians in even more ruthless fashion 
extended their over their 
mother country. And yet, wonderful to 
in spite of all political changes, in 
spite of the almost endless visitations of 
marauding bands, the civilization, as it 
had been founded by the Sumerians and 
adopted and continued by the. first Sem- 


power once 


say, 














PAIRS OF TROUSERS 


showing the unasthetical garment invented by the Meds 
It was excavated in Assyria by the German Expedition 


itie intruders, remained untouched. Lik« 
the annually recurring ‘harvests of thi 
unconquerable soil, so also the culture 
remained and. the Baby 
lonian welded together 
out of north and south by Hammurabi 
with iron and blood, and having Babylon 
as a political and religious centre, was 
preserved intact through’ more than fif 
teen hundred years. 

The 


separably connected 


indestructible, 


state structure, 


civilization of a ceuntry is in- 
with the 
of its soil and with its climate, and since 
these natural foundations of Babylonian 
culture have remained almost unchanged 
down to our day, it will not cause sur 
prise, especially in view of the stability 
of Oriental life in general, that the habits 
and customs of the present inhabitants 
of the country in many ways faithfully 
reflect the old mode of life. 
round boats woven of willow branches, 
described by Herodotus, are still in use 
and are called gouphes. And just as to- 
day no person living near the rivers or 
larger canals leaves the house without 
taking with him a sheepskin, which in 
case of need can be inflated and used as 
an gid in swimming across the water, so 
we. find the same custom portrayed on 


character 


The same 
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\ssvrian bas-reliefs, where hostile soldiers 
are seen swimming back to the refuge 
of their fortress. 

Although Babylonia was rich in all 
kinds of fruit, especially in dates, al 
though there was no lack of meat of 
goats and of sheep, and although the 
canals, as to-day, swarmed with fish, 
bread, kneaded flat in a kneading-trough, 
was the “staff” of life, and water con- 
stituted the favorite drink. Even to-day 
a foreigner finds a glass of Euphrates 
or Tigris water cooled in an earthen jug 
a most refreshing drink, and a native 
never quenches his thirst without send- 
ng a look of thanks to Allah, the giver 
of all. Likewise in olden times the 
plecing of water in the grave was the 
best way of showing love and care for the 
departed. This can be the easier under- 
stood if we remember that the sun shines 
for eight or nine months out of a cloud- 
less sky, and that the average noon tem- 
perature at Babylon is 50° C. in the 
sun and 42° C. in the shade, but that 
» that 
one begins te shiver at 36° C, in the 


it often rises to 60° and more, s 


shade. Clothing and houses were nat- 
urally suited to the climatie conditions. 
Wherers the head was carefully pro- 
tected from the sun by various wrap- 
pings, it was suflicient for the rest of the 
body to wear a thin woollen or linen gar- 
ment bound at the hips with a girdle or 
shawl, over which sometimes another gar- 
ment wes picturesquely draped. In Baby- 
ionia, and Assyria also, head and foot 
coverings were subject to fashion, but 
the long close-fitting garment, as shown 
in the accompanying picture of King 
Samsi-Adad IV., fortunately never went 
out of stvle. Trousers—the unvsthetical 
invention of the Medes—are first found 
on the Parthian stele of about the 
first century B.c., which was excavated 
in Assyria. 

The nomads who came to visit in 
Babylonia lived, of course, in tents, but 
a large part of the fixed population, es- 
pecially in southern Babylonia, from the 
earliest times down to the present, occu- 
pied common zrefes—that is, huts built 
of palm branches, with a thatched roof 
to keep out the sun, and closed in on 
two or three sides with brushwood, straw 
mats, or earth—scantily, so as to allow 
free ingress to the air. 
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Since the Babylonian alluvial land has 
no building-stone, but instead an inex 
haustible supply of clay of excellent 
quality, Babylonia became the original 
home of brick construction, and bricks 
dried in the open were used not only for 
private houses, but also for temples and 
for the walls surrounding the towns. 
In the larger houses the rooms were 
grouped about a court, and were prob- 
ably all on the ground floor. Houses of 
several stories, as deseribed |v Herod 
otus in Babylonia, are extremely improb- 
able. People ate with their hands, just 
as in the seventeenth century of our era, 
in French and Seottish convents, forks 
were scorned us ln ing e\ ile nee ot luxury 
and effeminacy. ‘Tables, chairs, and foot 
stools were known, also bedsteads, which 
makes one doubt whether the Babylonians 
used rugs to the same degree as is else 
where customary in the Orient. Since 
the interior of the houses was lighted 
only sparingly with oil-lamps, it was the 
custom, as to-day, to get up before sun 
rise and to retire soon after sunset. The 

















CLAY VASE DECORATED WITH MYTHICAL FIGURES 
From the original in the British Museum 
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lighting of the streets also, in the towns 
and villages, with the exception of a few 
chance torches, was left to the moon and 
stars; only at the closely barred gate 
ithe guard watched by the watch-fire. 
Babylonia supported a more numerous 
population than any other territory of 
its size in the world, and as this 
accomplished by agriculture and cattle- 
raising in the case of the great mass of 
the people, the whole land, as in the time 
of the caliphs, was strewn with 
and villages, while 
real 


was 


farms 


cities were 
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were either captives in war or had been 
bought abroad by slave-dealers. 

The wealth of the country and the 
prosperity of its inhabitants led at an 
early date to the development of certain 
luxurious habits of living, to the needs 
of which the crafts were quick to re- 


spond. Pottery, which is perhaps the 
oldest human handicraft, and which 
made use of the potters’ wheel in Baby- 


lonia from the most ancient times, strove 
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chiefly by water, 


through the two 
large rivers and 
through the canals 
branching off 
from them like a 
labyrinth, while 
ferries and bridges 
made them pass 


able for foot-pas 
sengers. The boats 
were towed up the 
Tigris and Eu 
phrates, as to-day, 
from along the 
banks by means 
of ropes, and of 
course horses and 
donkeys as. well 








to beautify the vessels for eating and 
drinking, the 
lamps, ete., and 
decorated them 
with all kinds of 
chiselled and col 
ored ornaments. 


It sueceeded in 
producing 
works of 
for 


real 
art, as, 
example, the 
two-handled 
vase shown in the 


large 


accompanying — il- 
lustration, which 
with 
fabulous 
creatures; but, on 
the other hand, 
the potter’s art 
did not disdain to 
make quantities of 


is decorated 
various 


clay figures, some 
of which, like the 
little man _ here, 
may have served 
as toys for a small 








as camels were 
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pose, there ANCIENT CLAY 
roads in 
sense of the 
and_ there 
was no transporta- 
tion on wheels: boats took the place of 
wagons, and for this reason Babylonia 
might be called the Holland of an- 
tiquity. The cultivable or cultivated 
land, the corn-fields and orchards, were 
from olden times to a great extent in 
the possession of especially wealthy fam- 
ilies and of the larger temples; they 
were leased to the farmers for cultiva- 
tion at a legally fixed rental. The hard- 
est labor in town and country alike was 
placed upon male and female slaves, who 


FIGURE OF A 


This may have been a toy played with by Babylonian 
children thousands of years ago 


Bél-Ibni. On ac- 
count of the wide- 
spread custom of 
wearing 


MAN 
seals—in 
form small cylin- 
ders of stone, 

pierced to admit 
a cord and covered with different sorts 
of figures in addition to the name— 
the art of stone-cutting attained a high 
development, and led to the of en- 
graving on hard stones. The polishing- 
wheel had already been invented. People 
learned to work in alabaster and ivory, 
to prepare and use colors, and finally at 
an early age they learned to make alloys 
and to work in metals, to make spades 
and axes from bronze—a mixture of tin 
and copper,—to hammer all sorts of orna- 


art 
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ASSYRIAN BAS-RE 


LIEF OF SCRIBES 


Especially interesting because it shows that the Babylonians used some flexible material as weil as clay tablets 


» write 


mental fastenings out of copper, to make, 
from gold and silver, arm and foot bands, 
earrings, finger and nose rings—in short, 
to make all kinds of ornaments with 
which the ladies adorned themselves. 
And as the free noble arts, which were 
handed down in one family, were honored 
in their own land, so the products of 
Babylonian industry—of weaving, for 
example—were known and prized beyond 
the borders of the country, as is illus- 
trated by Achan in the time of Joshua, 
whose greed was excited by a Babylo- 
nian mantle. 

Commerce, like the crafts, was cen- 
tralized in the cities. The dwellers on 
the plain came into the towns to make 
their purchases, although there were 
travelling merchants or agents who went 
around to the villages to sell wool. oil, 
and other products, to negotiate loans, 
and to transact other business of the sort. 

As far back as the monuments allow 
us to go we find Babylonian commerce 
favored by three great evidences of civ- 
ilization: by the possession of a kind of 
money, by the wide-spread use of writing, 
and by a well-regulated system of laws, 
which have come down to us in codified 
form in the code of Hammurabi—the 
oldest law code in the world,—and which 
was brought to light by the French ex- 
eavations in Susa. 

In spite of the occasional recent finds 
of bars of silver bearing the inscription 


of the Assyrian King “ Bar-rekab, son 
of (bar) Panamma,” of the eighth cen- 
tury w.c., we must probably still hold 
to the view that the subjects of Croesus, 
the Lydians, were the inventors of 
stamped coins. But we may none the 
less be sure that the Babylonians and 
Assyrians not only weighed silver, but 
counted it too, and we may perhaps the 
more safely conclude that they had 
shekel pieces of a definite form, since 
in the later Babylonian contracts the 
condition is frequently made that if 
money is loaned in good shekel pieces of 
full value, it must be returned in just 
such pieces. The value of foodstuffs 
and of other necessaries of life was 
fixed at the city gate, which corresponded 
to our stock exchange. 

It can easily be understood that the 
reading and writing of cuneiform was 
not an accomplishment in the possession 
of every one. Nevertheless, there were 
plenty of scribes everywhere, especially in 
the cities, where they sat at the temple 
gates to be at the service of the public. 
The frequent representations of scribes 
are hence interesting, and the accompany- 
ing one particularly so, because it shows 
that in addition to clay tablets the Baby- 
lonians used some sort of flexible mate- 
rial to write upon. The large number of 
letters which have been excavated, many 
of them from the ninth century before 
Christ, indicate that a very active cor- 
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From the original in the British Museum 


respondence was carried on in Babylonia 
by means of messengers, but even more 
active was the use of writing in commer- 
cial dealings, which was strictly enforced 
by law. Nothing legally binding 
unless it was done into writing in the 


was 


presence of witnesses, 
As still the 
every youth was 
found 
to the 
sales, 


with 


is in 


married, 


case Mesopotamia, 
and every 
her husband without 
public market 
deseribed 


maiden re- 
with its 
by Herodotus 
detail inae- 
The girl was purchased, and the 
varied the 


who 


course 
auction 
(I. 196), 
curacy. 


as great as 


prices as much as girls. 
Jebair Arabs, usually 
pay in kind, a man gets a wife for one 
buffalo cow (worth about $35), or for one 
donkey and three sheep. No marriage 
legal without a written contract. 
A young man could then as now estab- 
lish his own home at the age of fifteen, 
while a woman could be a grandmother 
at thirty-one. 


Among our 


was 


Marriage portions, under 
all circumstances, remained the posses- 
of the wife, and after her death 
went to her children. If she died without 
children, the price paid for her 
bride and her were reexchanged 
by the respective families. The object 


sion 


as a 


dk wer 


of marriage was to have children, more 
If the wife had no 
children, she gave her husband a slave, 
which custom is familiar to us from the 
Old Testament. If this woman bore him 
children, the law forbade his taking an- 
other wife. In contrast to the Assyrians, 
find among the Babylonians a much 
more tender for woman, 
which may be due to Sumerian influence. 

In addition to the so-called seventh 
commandment, we also find that the Old 
Testament laws known as the fifth, sixth, 
eighth, and tenth commandments were 
as strongly impressed the Baby- 


In some 


especially a son. 


we 


consideration 


upon 
lonians as upon the Ilebrews. 
points even, the of Hammurabi, 
which is a thousand years older than the 
code of far ahead of the 
latter. While the Pentateuch expressly 
sanctions blood revenge (Deut. 19, 11 ff.), 
which is hard to reconcile with the sixth 
commandment, and provides three cities 
of refuge only for those who have com- 
mitted murder unintentionally, the law 
of Hammurabi not allow private 
revenge. under circumstances, but 
takes the punishment of every evil deed 
into its own hand. This code, which for 
all will remain the most telling 


code 


Moses, goes 


does 


any 


times 
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witness of the incaleulable age of Baby- 
lonian civilization, as early as the third 
millennium before Christ, insured to 
every Babylonian subject, whether man 
or woman, in the most explicit terms 
possible, liberty of person and protection 
of property and good name; but in return 
the law exacted from every single person, 
of whatever trade or profession, the most 
conscientious fulfilment of his duty, and 
imposed the direst penalties—evidently 
with the intent to terrify and to educate 
morally—upon any neglect of duty. 

There were judges in Babylonia, and 
every subject could be sure that his case 
would be tried and decided justly, before 
the judges in the highest court of appeals 
in Sippar, or before the king himself. 

Like the laws of the state, the religion 
of Babylonia strove to keep evil-doers 
at a distance, to check or prevent as far 
as possible the sin which would bring 
the wrath and punishment of the gods 
upon the individual es well as upon the 
community. It is true that in Baby 
lonia, as everywhere else where priest- 
hood intrudes between God and man, 
piety and the fear of God tended to find 
expression in the minute observance of 
priestly regulations regarding feasts, sac- 
rifices, and prayers of adoration—that is, 
in external works. But there can be no 
doubt of the beneficent influence of the 
beautiful Babylonian belief that every 
man was the “child of his god,” that the 
divinity which had given him life dwelled 
within him as his good spirit, but left 
him when he allowed sin to overrule, and 
the fear of being so forsaken, which was 
regarded as the greatest curse that could 
befall a man, was a very real factor in 
life. The frequent exhortations in the 
cuneiform books to feed the hungry, to 
give water to the thirsty, to free the 
captive, and not to deal harshly with 
one’s dependents make it seem certain 
that the highest precept for a religious 
life given by the prophet Micah (vi. 8) 
—“to do justly, and to love merey, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ”— 
found an echo in the hearts of seriously 
minded Babylonians. 

Temple and palace, kinghood and 
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priesthood, were in conjunction the most 
powerful factors of civilization, in that 
they continually gave an incentive to 
art and science and encouraged them in 
many ways. The palace of the king, the 
walls of which had to be more spacious 
and more splendid than those of ordinary 
mortals, and the interior of which had 
to serve as a dwelling not only for the 
king and his family, but also for the 
whole royal court with its army of great 
and small officials, furnished great and 
welcome opportunities for architecture. 
All the other arts, sculpture and paint- 
ing in the lead, entered on a noble com- 
petition to decorate as beautifully as 
possible the walls of the royal apartments 
and, at the very door, to inspire every 
one entering with respect for the king’s 
majesty. And although the exterior of 
the Babylonian temple kept its simplicity 
even to the latest times, every effort was 
expended on the innermost sanctuary 
the holy of holies—where the divinity 
was enthroned on a high pediment, to 
make its walls, ceiling, and floor as 
gorgeous as possible. 

Artists and art-dealers were continual- 
ly incited to greater achievements in the 
effort to beautify the statue of the 
divinity which in dignified and noble 
fashion expressed the idea of the similar- 
ity in form of god and man. Its body 
of wood, which seems to point to the 
fact of its having been carried around 
in religious processions, was ornamented 
with metals and precious stones like the 
Greek statues. Palaces and temples were 
also places where music, vocal as well 
as instrumental, was cultivated. Music 
accompanied the sacrifices, as well as the 
marches and triumphant entries of the 
army, and while the priests on the top of 
the temple tower for centuries studied 
the heavens during the night-watches, 
observing and commenting on the revela- 
tions of the gods in the revolutions and 
conjunctions of the planets, they found- 
ed and promoted the science of astron- 
omy, that branch of systematic investi- 
gation with which science everywhere 
begins, in Egypt as in Greece, in China 
as in Mexico. 


Gardener Jim 


BY 


"7 IM!” called Mrs. Marshall, as the 
J old man, carrying a basket in one 
hand and a spade in the other, was 
trudging steadily by. His blue overalls 
and jumper were threadbare under the 
soft they had 
his strenuous kneeling and the general in- 
timacy of weeds and sod. 


brown achieved through 
He had a curi- 
ous neutrality of expression—perhaps an 
indifference to what blue fell 
upon, save when they looked out from 


his eyes 
under their rugged brows at the growing 
things he tended. Then the lines about 
them multiplied and deepened and his 
Mrs. Marshall, the 
large lady at the gate, splendidly starched 
in her afternoon calico, regarded him 
without personal interest. He was merely 
an old resident likely to clear up a matter 


face took on new life. 


that had been blurred during her years 
of absence in the West. Jim’s eyes trav- 
elled past her to the garden in the rear of 
the yellow 
was beginning to blow. 

“They'd ought to put muck 
on them pinies last fall,” said he, in a 
soft voice which his gnarled aspect had 
not foretold. 

“Now you stop thinkin’ gardins for a 
minute an’ pay some heed to me,” said 
Mrs. Marshall. “ How I goin’ to 
look out for the pinies, when I only come 
Uncle ’d 
ha’ seen ’em mowed down for fodder be- 
fore he’d ha’ let you or anybody else poke 
round over anything ’t was his. But what 
I want to know is—what was ’t the Miller 
twins had their quarrel about, all them 
years ago?” 


house, where flower-de-luce 


some 


was 


into the property this spring? 


Jim answered without hesitation or in- 
They both 
on ’em set by one man, an’ he led ’em on. 
He made trouble betwixt *T was 
thirty year ago an’ more.” 

“ An’ ain’t spoke sence! My! 
what fools anybody can make of them- 
over a He’s dead 
ain’t he?” 


terest: “"Twas about a man. 
’em. 
they 
man! 


selves now, 


ALICE 


BROWN 


Jim. Abstraction 

“Say, Mis’ Mar- 
shall, what if I should drop in an’ ’tend 
to them pinies "” 


said 
had settled upon him. 


“T dun’no’,” 


“Fush on the pinies!” said Mrs. Mar- 
shall, heartily. “ You ean, if ’t ‘Il be any 
comfort to ye. ’Twas they that made me 
think o’ the Miller twins. Husband never 
got over talkin’ about their pinies. I'd 
ruther have a good head o’ lettuce than 
all the pinies that ever blowed.” 

Jim dropped his traps, opened the gate, 
walked her without a word, and 
began a professional examination of the 
garden-beds. 


past 


When he came to a neglect- 
ed line of box, he made a sympathetic 
clucking of the tongue, and before a rose- 
bush, coming out in meagre leafage, he 
stayed a long time. 

“Too bad!” he said, as if the bush ap- 
pealed to him for comfort. “Too bad!” 

Mrs. Marshall had gone contentedly 
back to her sewing by the window, and a 
cautious voice challenged her from the 
bedroom, where her daughter, Lily, was 
changing her dress. 

“Well,” said Lily, “I guess you’ve 
done it this time. Didn’t you know ’twas 
Jim’s wife the man run off with? Well, 
it was.” 

Mrs. Marshall paused in her work. 

“ Well,” she, “I don’t 

I believe hus- 
I ain’t thought 

you find out 


said know 


whether to laugh or ery. 


band did use to say so. 
of it for How’d 
so much ?” 

“T guess I don’t have to be in a place 
long without hearin’ all there is to hear,” 
said Lily, coming out in her crisp pink 
muslin. “ Here, you hook me up. Why, 
mother, he’s Wilfred’s own uncle! Wil- 
fred told me. He said his uncle never 
’d been the same man his wife 
run away.” 

Jim was wandering back to the road, 
deflected now and then by some starve- 
ling plant. 

“ Anything you want to do,” called Mrs. 


years, 


since 
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Marshall, with a compensatory impulse, 
“you're weleome to. I may put in a 
few seeds.” 

Jim stood there, shaking his head in 
great dissatisfaction. 

“Tt wouldn’t ha’ done a mite o’ good 
for me to come here while he was alive,” 
he said, as if he accounted to himself 
for that grievous lapse. “ He’d ha’ turned 
me out, neck an’ crop, if I'd laid a finger 
on it.” 

“Well, you come when you can,” said 
Mrs. Marshall. She was_ benevolently 
willing to fall in with Gardener Jim’s 
peculiarities, because, being love-cracked, 
he had no particular occupation save this 
self-chosen one. “ What you s’pose I 
said to the new minister about you, 
Jim?” she continued, kindly. 

“PDun’no’,” returned Jim, in his soft 
voice. “ Dun’no’.” 

“Well, he says to me, ‘I never see 
such a lot o’ nice gardins as there is 
round here.” ‘ Don’t you know the rea- 
son?’ savs I. ‘Why, Gardiner Jim goes 
round an’ takes care of ’em_ without 
money an’ without price” Wake up, 
Jim. That’s what I said.” 

The look of response had vanished 
from his face. He had taken a knife 
from his pocket and was clipping a dead 
branch from the prairie queen at the 
window. When the deed had been done 
with great nicety, he closed the knife, 
returned it to his pocket, and took his 
way silently out of the yard. Mrs. 
Marshall, glancing up from her sew- 
ing, saw him again trudging toward his 
lonely home. 

When Jim went along like that, his 
head bent and his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, people often wondered whether 
he was thinking of anything at all, or 
whether such intentness did betoken a 
grave preoccupation. Sometimes they 
tested him. “ What you thinkin’ about, 
Jim?’ one would ask him, when they 
met upon the road; but Jim never 
replied in any illuminating way. If he 
answered at all, it was only to query, 
“How’s your gardin?” and then, as soon 
as the response was given, to nod and 
hurry on again. If the garden was re- 
ported as not doing very well, Jim was 
there next morning, like the family doc- 
tor. To-day, when he reached the cross- 
road leading to his little black house, he 


paused a moment, as if he were working 
out something and must wait for the 
answer. Then he continued on the way 
he had been going, and a quarter of a 
mile farther on stopped before a great 
house of a dull and time-worn yellow, 
where, in the corresponding front win- 
dow of the upper chambers, two women 
sat, each in her own solitary state, bind 
ing shoes. These were the Miller twins. 
Sophy saw him as he opened the side 
gate and went along her path to the 
back of the house. She rose, tossed her 
work on the table, and ran into an over 
looking chamber to watch him. Sophy 
had been the pretty one of the family. 
Now her fair face had broadened, her blond 
hair showed a wide track at the parting, 
and her mouth dropped at the corners; 
but her faded blue eyes still looked wist- 
fully through their glasses. They had a 
grave simplicity, like that of a child. 

As she watched Gardener Jim, a 
frown came upon her forehead. “ What 
under heavens?” she muttered; and then 
she saw. Jim was examining her neg- 
lected garden, and the wonder was not in 
that. It was that after all these years, 
when he had worked for other people, 
suddenly he had come to her. A mo- 
ment after, he looked up, to find her at 
his elbow. 

“T should think -anybody ’d_ be 
ashamed,” said he, “to let things go to 
wrack an’ ruin this way.” The paths 
were thick with weeds. Faithful sweet- 
william and phlox had evidently strug- 
gled for years and barely held their 
own against misfortune, and bouncing-bet 
was thrifty. But other of the loved in 
old-time gardens had starved and died. 
“You used to have the handsomest can- 
terbury-bells anywhere round,” said Jim. 
He spoke seriously, as if it pained him 
to find things at such a pass. “ Don’t 
look as if you'd sowed a seed sence no- 
body knows when. Where’s your pinies ?” 

Sophy turned toward the high board 
fence that ran from the exact middle of 
the house down through the garden. 

“Over there,” she said. 

“Over where?” 

“Tn her part.” 

“Ter part o’ the place? What you 
been an’ cut it up this way for?” If 
Gardener Jim had ever heard of the feud 
that separated the two sisters he had ap- 
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parently forgotten it, and Sophy, know 

ing his reputed state, felt no surprise. 
“ She tother part o’ the 

house,” she vouchsafed, cautiously. 


“Well,” he 


son, as | see, 


lives in 


grumbled, “ that’s no rea 
why you should ha’ gone 
an’ sliced up the gardin.” He gave one 
more estimating look at the forlorn waste. 
“Well, I'll be over in the mornin’.” 

‘You needn't.” Sophy called after 
him. “IT don’t want any gardenin’ 
done,” she cried the louder; but Jim paid 
no attention. 

Ile was at the other gate now, leading 
into Eliza’s grounds, and there he found 
She looked older 


was 


Eliza waiting for him. 
than her sister. She thinner, her 
eyes were sharp, and her chin was square 
and firm. 

“Well,” said she, “what is it?” 

Jim hardly seemed to see her. 

“ Where’s your pinies?” he asked. 

Eliza resolutely from look- 
ing at the grassy plot where they sat in 
their neglected 

“T dun’no’s 


refrained 


state. 


they’re comin’ up this 
vear.”’ she returned, speciously. 
“ Ves, they be, 


\ igor. 


said Jim, with 

He had gone straight over to the 
where red-brown stalks 
were pushing up among the grass. 
“Well, if I don’t git round this fall an’ 
feed up them pinies T sha’n’t have a wink 
0” sleep all winter.” 

Eliza had followed him, and now she 
stood regarding the peonies absently and 
with almost a wistful curiosity, as if they 
reealled something she had long forgot- 
ten to enjoy. 


tou "ed 


spot the juiey 


“T ain’t done much in the gardin for 
a good many year,” she said. “TI got 
kinder stiff, an’ then I give it up. It’s too 


late to do anything to em now, I s’pose?” 


“ No, it ain’t, either,” said Jim. 


“Til 


be round to-morrer an’ git the grass out ° 


an’ put suthin’ on to make ‘em grow. 
Trouble is, easy to do it in 
spring as ’tis in the fall, them stalks are 
so brittle. Don’t "em, 
I'll see to ‘em myself.” 

Eliza followed him to the gate. She 
was curious, and yet she hardly knew how 
to put her question with the indifference 
she sought. As he was taking up his 
spade, she found the words: 

“ What’s started you up to come here 
arter so many years?” 


tain’t so 


you touch now. 
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His eyes dropped. The shagey brow 
met over them in a defence. 
‘Il kinder thought | 
he. Then he went 


own house. 


would,” said 


soberly back to his 
Jim had no Years ago, when 
his wife had left him, to run away with 
another man, he had tried to wipe out 
every sign of his life with her. It 
in the early spring of the year when it 
happened, and the first thing he did, after 
he came back from the field and found 
her letter, was to drive the oxen into the 
home plot and plough up the garden she 
had loved. Th day he had har- 
rowed it and sown it down to grass, and 
then had his bed, where the 
neighbors found him, and, one and an- 
other, nursed 


garden. 


Was 


next 
taken to 
through his fever. 


When he got up again, he was not en- 
tirely the same, but he 


him 


about his 
work, making shoes in the winter and in 
summer from 
tend the At first the neighbors 
had deprecated his spending so much un- 


went 


house to house to 


going 
gardens. 
rewarded time, or even forcing them to 
resuscitate old gardens against their will; 
but they had heen obliged to vield. He 
continued with a gentle per- 
sistency, and the little town became re- 
splendent in 


his task 


gardens—great tangles of 
cherished growth, or little thrifty squares 
like patehwork quilts. Jim was not par- 
ticular as to color and effect. He was 
only determined that every plant should 
Only the Miller sisters he had 
neglected until to-day, and nobody knew 
whether he that it was at 
their house the man had stayed, charm- 
ing hearts, before he 
upon his travels, taking the prettiest 
woman of all with him, or whether it 
was merely connected with a vague dis- 
comfort in his mind. 

To-night Jim went into his kitchen 
and cooked his supper with all a woman’s 
deftness. His kitchen was always clean, 
though, to the end of keeping it so, he 
had disearded one thing or another, not 
imperatively needed. One day he had 
made a collection of articles only used 


prosper. 
remembered 


went away again 


in a less primitive housekeeping, from 
nutmeg-grater to fluting-iron, and tossed 
them out of the window into a corner 
of the yard. There they stayed, while he 
added to them a footstool, a crib, and a 
mixed list of superfluities; then some of 
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the 


discovered 


the inhabitants of 


known as 


poorer town, 
that 


into 


” Frenchies,” 


such treasure was -the re, and grew 
the habit of stealing into the yard twice 
unmolested, taking 


week reso and, 


away the plunder. 

To-night Jim determined to go to bed 
early. He had more to do next day than 
could 
the front 


smoke, he heard 


possibly bn done. As he sat on 


steps, having his after-supper 
the beat of 
Wilfred 


heside 


and 
whirling by. 
him, all 
youthful 

over at 


hoofs, 
looked up to see 
Lily Marshall sat 
and radiance, in 
As Wilfred looked 


a nod, thre “ 


eolor 
her bloom. 
him, with 


Jim out his arm in a 
wild beckoning. 
“ Here!” he 

a minute!” 
Wilfred drew up at the gate, and Jim 
hurried down 
“ Which you 
while Lily looked at 
Wilfred reddened 
that 


must se 


called. 


“Tere, you stop 


to them. 
called, 
im euriously and 
He 
this new girl come into town 
for herself 


way 


goin’ 9”? he 
h 


with shame. was 
sorry 
how queer his 
uncle was. 

“Oh, ’most any wheres!” he 
bluffly. “ We’re just takin’ a ride.” 

“ Well, Alewife 


Bridge, then, an’ into Annie 


answered, 


you go down over 


look 


gone 


cast 
She’s 


wax, an’ 


Darling’s gardin. away an’ 
that 
sometimes 
ll git in. 


give ve 


gate 0’ 
them 
You wait a min- 


left it as neat as 


hern swings open an 
‘tarnal ducks 


ute. Vl 


to twist 


a mite o’ wire I kep’ 
round the gate.” Ile sought ab- 
in his pocket and pulled out a 
“ There!” he, “that’s 


sorbedly 
little coil, 
the talk.” 


Wilfred accepted the wire in silence, 


said 


and drove along. 
“Who's Annie 


W ith innocence. 


Darling?” asked Lily 
She had not been long 
in the town without hearing that Wil- 
fred had been “ with Annie Dar- 
ling before his sudden invitation to her, 
that night after prayer-meeting, “ May 
I have the pleasure of seeing you home?” 
Wilfred himself could rot have told why 
he asked that question when Annie, he 
knew, was only 


going ” 


a pace behind. The one 
thing he could remember was that when 
he saw Lily coming, he realized that he 
had never in his life known there were 
cheeks so red and eyes so dark. 
“Who is she?” Lily, 


asked again, 
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tightening her veil. It had been blow 
ing against his chee k. 

“Annie Darling?” Wilfred, with 
ditheulty. “ Why, she’s a girl lives round 


here. 


said 


Her mother died last winter, and 
she’s been tryin’ to nursin’. 
That’s where she’s gone now, I guess.” 

Lily Marshall laughed. 

‘It’s a funny 
should think folks ’d turn it 
make it ‘ Darling Annie.’ ” 

Wilfred felt a hot wave sweeping over 
him, the tide of recollection. 


“Well,” said he, “ 


some of ‘em. 


go out 


said. “I 


round and 


name,” she 


I guess they have 


Lily gave him a swift glance, and won 
dered much liked 


sometimes 


how really him. 


Ile seemed “ pretty country . 


she 


beside the young hardware man who was 
writing her from the West. 


one to ™ 


But she was 
and she talked 
glibly on until they had crossed Alewife 
and Wilfred before a 
gray house with a garden in front, mark 
ed out in little prim beds defined by peb 
bles, and all without a weed. The iris, 
purple and yellow, seemed to be holding 
banners, it and the lilaes 
Ile left the reins in Lily’s 
hands, and stood a moment at the gate, 
glancing at the beds. Then he went in 
tried the front door, and shut a 
blind that had failed to catch, and after 
frowning look at all the beds, 
came out and wired the gate. 

“Well,” said Lily, as they drove away, 
“ain’t you good, takin’ all that trouble!” 

Wilfred 

“T don’t like to see things go to wrack 
and ruin,” he remarked. 

“ Tow’s she look ?” 

“ Tlow’s who look ?” 

“Annie Darling.” 

“T can’t tell how folks look,” said Wil- 
fred. He spoke roughly, and she glanced 
at him in a ealeulated show of sur- 
“Why, vou’ve seen her. She was 
at the meetin’ the night I walked home 
with you.” 

“Was she?” said Lily. “ Well, I never 
noticed the folks here very much till I 
begun to get acquainted.” 

But she had brought back to him a 
picture he had been forgetting: Annie, 
standing in 
and so kind. 
fore of 


make things go,” 


Bridge drew up 


Was 80 


gay, 


were in bloom 
side, 


a second 


frowned again. 


prise. 


garden, sweet, serious, 
He had hardly thought be- 
Annie’s Pex yple 


her 


looks. never 
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spoke of them when they were reealling 
her. She was simply a person they liked 
to live beside. 

The next morning Jim was at Mrs. 
Marshall’s before breakfast—almost be 
fore light, she thought, beeause through 
her last nap she had heard his hoe click 
ing. and when she went out, there was 
the track of his wheelbarrow through 
the dew, and the liberated peonies, free 
of grass, stood each in its rich dark cir 
cle of manure. A little later the Miller 
twins saw him coming, and Sophy was 
at the door awaiting him. 

“Don’t you want a cup o’ tea?” she 
asked. 

Sophy looked quite eager. It seemed 
to her that, with the garden resurrected, 
something was going to happen. Jim 
shook his head. 

“Tl dig round them rose-bushes,” said 
he. “'Then I'll go an’ git some dressin’.” 

“Tl pay for it,” said Sophy. “ You 
sha’n’t have that to do.” 

“It’s no consequence,” returned Jim, 
indifferently. “I can git all I want out 
o’ Squire’s old vard. I pay him for it 
in the fall, cobblin’. It’s no great mat 
ter, anyways.” 

Sophy disappeared into the house, and 
came out again, hurnedly, with a trowel 
in her hand. 

“T don’t know but I'll work a mite 
myself,” she said, “if you was to tell me 
where ’twas worth while to begin.” 

“Don’t ye touch the spring things,” 
said Jim, briefly. He was loosening the 
ground about the roses, with delicacy 
and despatch. “ Let it be as it may with 
‘em this vear. Come November, we'll 
overhaul ’em. You might see if you can 
git some o’ the grass out o’ that monks 
hood over there.” 

Sophy, in her sunbonnet, bent over her 
task, and for an hour they worked ab 
sorbedly. Suddenly she looked up, to 
find herself alone. But there were voices 
in the other yard. He was working for 
Eliza. But Eliza was not helping him. 
She walked back and forth—Sophy could 
see her passing the cracks in the high 
hoard fenecee—and once she called to Jim 
in a nervous voice, “I wisht you'd 
go away.” 

Jim apparently did not hear. He went 
on freeing the peonies. 

“No wonder things git pindlin’ under 


> 
on 


~ 


this old locust-tree,” Sophy heard him 
grumble. “ Throwin’ down leaves an’ 
branches every day in the vear! Half 
on’t’s rotten. It ought to come down.” 

“Well,” said Eliza, “if it ought to 
come down, let it come. You know where 
to find the axe.” 

Sophy, on the other side of the fence, 
could hardly bear the horror and sur 
prise of it. She forgot she was “ not 
speaking ” to her sister. 

“Q ‘Liza!’ she eried, piercingly. 
“That was mother’s tree. She set it out 
with her own hands. I dun’no’ what 
she’d say.” 

There was a moment’s quiet, and then 
Kliza’s voice came grufily: 

“You let the tree alone.” 

But Jim had no thought of touching 
it. He was working silently at his task. 
Sophy went into the house, trembling. 
She had spoken first. But it was to 
save the tree. 

The warm spring days went on, and 
Annie Darling had not come. Weeds 
began to devastate her garden, and Wil 
fred used to look over the fence and 
wish Uncle Jim would do something. 
Once he spoke to Unele Jim about it, in 
the way everybody had of making him 
responsible for the floral well-being of 
the neighborhood; but Gardener Jim 
would hardly listen. 

‘You ‘tend to it! you ’tend to it!” he 
cried, testily. “I’ve got all I can do to 


S 


t them Miller gals’ pieces into shape 
so’t they can sow a few seeds.” But 
one morning he sought out Wilfred, 
mending a gap in his own orchard wall 
by the road. “ Wilfred,” said Gardener 
Jim, “have you ’tended to Annie’s gar- 
din?’ Tle had laid down his hoe and 
put up a foot on a stone in good posi- 
tion for talk. 

Wilfred dropped his crowbar and came 
forward. 

“Why, no,” said he, irritated, he hard 
ly knew why, as if by a eall to a forgot 
ten task. “ Nobody’s asked me to ‘tend 
to it.” 

Jim stood for a moment looking 
through the tree spaces, and then his 
gaze came back to his nephew, and Wil 
fred, with a start, realized that he had 
never before had the chance to look into 
Uncle Jim’s eyes. Now he found them 
direct and rather stern. 





“Wilfred,” said Gardener Jim, “ 
you be a ’tarnal fool.” 

Wilfred said nothing, but immediately, 
he could not tell why, he seemed to be 
looking upon a picture of Annie stand- 
ing among the flowers in her little plain 


dress. 


don’t 


His heart was beating faster, and 
he said to himself that, after all, it would 
be sort of Annie 
Gardener Jim was speaking la- 


nice if would come 
home. 
boriously, as if he dragged out conelu- 


sions he had perhaps reached long ag 


’ 
and had not yet compared with any one. 
for everything. 
There’s a time to graft a tree an’ a time 


“There’s a time 


to cut it down. Well, it’s your time o’ 
life to make a ’tarnal fool o’ yourself. 
Don’t ye do it. If you do, like’s not 
when you’re my age you'll be all soul 


like me, an’ goin’ round tendin’ 
to other folks’s gardins.” 

Wilfred stared at him in wonder. 

“T don’t know,” he found himself say- 
ing. ‘ 
he kind 0°” queer.” 


alone, 


‘I might fix it, but I guess ’twould 


Gardener Jim serewed up his face until 
his eves were quite eclipsed. 

“ Queer!” ‘Nothin’s queer 
if you go ahead an’ do it an’ say nothin’ 
What if they do eall ye 
That’s another way to make ’em 
stan’ from under an’ let ve go it. There! 
I’ve Ain’t that your axe 
over there by the well? You take it an’ 
I'd ha’ brought mine, 
only I thought mebbe I shouldn’t need it 
till to-morrer. But I] shall. I 
guess I shall.” 

Wilfred followed him along the road 
to the Miller house, and there they saw 
the twins. 


said he. 


to nobody. 
crazed ¢ 
said 


my say. 


come along o’ me. 


guess | 


Sophy, obscured by her sun- 
bonnet, was on her knees, sowing seeds 
in a bed Jim had made for her the day 
before: but stood quite _ still 
among the peonies, looking off down the 
road. 


Eliza 


Gardener Jim took his way into 
part of the She turned 
and looked at him uneasily, as if she 
wondered what exactions he might make 
to-day. Wilfred thought her face had 
changed of late. There were marks of 
agitation upon it, as if had been 
stirred by unaccustomed thoughts and 
then had tried to hide them. Her eyes 
were troubled. Jim walked 


Eliza’s yard. 


she 


Gardener 


over to the tall fence. 
“Here, Wilfred,” said he, “you take 
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an’ knock off them boards. 
posts "ll FO 


The 


chance. 


your axe 
‘em a 
They’re pretty nigh rotted off.” 


too, give 
awake. 
to ich 


“Don’t you so much as lay a 


Eliza came 
“ Don't 
ealled. 


finger on it.” 


you my fence!” she 


Wilfred gave her a compliant look. 
‘You that, know,” he 


said, in an undertone, to Gardener Jim. 


ean’t do vou 


“It’s their fence. They don’t want it 
down.” 
Gardener Jim made no answer. He 


took the from Wilfred’s hand and 


dealt the fence a stroke, and then an 


axe 


other, and at every one it seemed as if 
something fell. Eliza strode over to him, 
and, without reason, stood there. Sophy 
left the other 
and came also, and she, too, watched the 
boards falling. The were pale 
and their eves showed terror; whether at 


her seed-sowing on side 


women 


the unchained power of the man or at 
the wonder of life, no one could have told. 
Wilfred the old 
apple-tree, and began picking off twigs 
here and there, to drop them on the grass. 
Gardener Jim 


sauntered away to 


threw down the axe at 
last and wiped his forehead. 

“Where you want them boards piled?” 
he asked Eliza, briefly. 

“Down there by the wood-shed.” 


Her 


voice trembled. “They'll make good 
kindlin’.” 
Over the space where two or three 


sound posts were standing, she spoke to 


her sister. There was something strident 


in her voice, as if she pleaded for 
strength to break the web of years. 
“You better have some o’ them 


boards.” 

“ Mebbe I had,” said Sophy. 

“Tere, Wilfred,” called Gardener Jim. 
“You pile them boards an’ I'll see if I 
can’t loosen up the dirt a mite round this 
Anybody *tarnal 
fool to build up a high board fence an’ 
eut off the sun from things when they’re 
tryin’ to grow.” 

Sophy looked timidly at her sister. 


old phlox. must be a 


“T s’pose ’tis foolish to try to have any- 
thing if you don’t take care on’t,” she said. 

Eliza cleared her throat and answered 
with the same irrelevance: 

“He’s fixed up the pinies real nice. 
See ’f remember which the white 
one was.” 


you 








ey ’. } 
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Sophy stepped over the dividing line, 
and the walked to the 
peony settlement. Gardener Jim touched 
Wilfred on the arm. 


“You go along,” 


two sisters away 


said he. “ T’ll finish 


here. You ‘tend to Annie’s gardin. I 
hove a trowel over the fence there this 


mornin’. You go an’ git up some o’ 
them weeds.” 

Wilfred nodded in unquestioning com- 
As he hesitated then 


ment, watching the sisters, and wonder- 


pliance. for a mo- 
ing what they were talking about, Eliza 
raised her hand and brushed a leaf from 
Sophy’s shoulder. Then they 
talking, but apparently of the garden, for 
they pointed here and there in a 
Wilfred with a 
rush and went off to Annie Darling’s. 

Ile 
as Gardener Jim had prophesied, and he 
worked all day, brief nooning at 
The full of 
Ilere was a plant he had driven ten miles 


went on 


fervor 
of discovery. turned 


found the trowel under the fence, 


with a 


home. garden was voices. 
and 
It seemed to him, as the 


hours went by, that he 


to get for her; here were the mint 
balm she loved. 
was talking with 
her and telling her many things—confes- 
sions, some of them, and pleas for her 
When he had fin 
ished, all but carrying away his pile of 
heard a voice at the gate. It 
was Lily, under a bright parasol, her face 


continued kindliness. 
weeds, he 


repeating its bloom. 
“Well, I 
goin’ to turn 
unele did?” 
Wilfred took off his hat. to feel the 
ir, and 


called. 


same as 


“You 


your 


never!” she 


gardener, 


eool air, went forward toward her. 


He was not embarrassed. 
different 
she had before. 


She seemed to 
him quite a person from what 
“T’ve just got it done,” said he, with a 
“ Don’t it look nice?” 
Lily had flushed, and, he thought with 
looked But 
she laughed with the same gay note. 

doin’ it Annie Darling?” 

“For darling Annie?” 


perfect simplicity. 


surprise, shi almost angry. 


“ for 


een 


she asked. 
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“Yes.” said Wilfred, “ I’ve 
it for Annie.” 

“ Merey! 
* Seems 


been doin’ 
hot it is!” 
if there wasn’t 
anywhere. I 


how said Lily. 
a breath of air 
must get home and see if 
I can find me a fan.” She was rustling 
away, but Wilfred did not look after her. 
He was too busy. 

When the weeds had all been carried 
he stood looking at the orderly 
garden with something like love for it in 
his heart. And then the gate clicked and 


There 


away, 


Annie came in and up the path. 


was a strange, wistful radiance in her 
face, as if she had chanced upon an un 


like the home 
Wilfred strode over 
the beds and put his arms about her. 


dreamed-of joy. It 
coming of a bride. 


was 


“Q Annie!” he. said. “Tm glad 
you've come!” 
At six o'clock they were still in the 


garden, talking, though she had opened 
the house, and the smoke was coming out 


of the chimney from the fire boiling the 
water for their tea. Gardener Jim, going 
home from his work, came up to the 
fence and leaned on it, eying the 


garden critically. 

“Well, Wilfred,” said he, “ you've done 
a good day’s work.” 

The youth 
ITis 
cheeks were pink. 

“ How'd 
Wilfred. 

Gardener Jim looked off into the road 
vista, and shook all over, mirthlessly. 

“T heerd 
have flapjacks for supper,” said he, grave- 
His 
eyes came back to Annie and studied her 
for a Then he spoke abruptly. 
“T’m goin’ to give you suthin’, Annie 
that set o’ It’s all there 


forward. 
a nd 


maid 
about 


and came 


arm was her waist her 


you leave the twins?” asked 


’em say they were goin’ to 
ly, “an’ fry ’em in Sophy’s part.” 
moment. 


flowered chiny. 


is left in the house that’s wuth anything. 
*Twas my mother’s, an’ her mother’s afore 
When 
you git ready for it, Wilfred here he’ll 
come round an’ pack it up.” 


her, an’ there ain’t a piece missin’. 
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London by Night 


BY THOMAS 


NE of the few distinetions—for 

an American—between going to 

heaven and going to London is 
based in the differing impressions pro- 
dueed by their respective lighting sys- 
tems. None of us, I fancy, when we come 
to take our first evening stroll around the 
celestial citv—being very pleased, and 
possibly agreeably surprised, by finding 
that we are not doing our strolling else- 
where—will be at all astonished by any- 
thing that may develop in the way of 
brilliancy. Having been educated to ex- 
pect almost a superfluity of radiance in 
that region, we shall accept quite as a 
matter of course all that we find there. 
But when we take our first evening stroll 
around London—all athrill with the half 
doubting yet wholly tingling joy that 
comes when a long-dreamt dream is real 
ized—even the more sophisticated of us 
are likely to he surprised by finding such 
a glitter of brightness in the streets which 
the romance-writers have taught us to 
believe everywhere are shadowy and dark. 


I pause here to say—it is a good place 
to savy it—that another article of Eng 
lish faith that will perish in the course 
of that walk (in the improbable case of 
its having survived the landing, and the 
railway journey up to town) is belief in 
English phlegm. 

Steadfastness in time of great trial, 
coolness in time of great danger, the 
English possess; and to a degree that 
brings them, on oceasion—in an easy 
matter-of-course way that stirs one’s 
heart to the very roots in admiration of 
it—to superb sublimities. In sternly 
grave matters they can hold themselves 
in very nobly. Look at the way that they 
stood at ease—silent, passive, their hands 
at their sides—through the settlement of 
the North Sea “incident.” It was rather 
rigid ease, to be sure; and their fingers 
did work a little, and their eyes did 
twitch a little in the direction of the war- 


A. JANVIER 


ships. But with an outward calm they 
threshed through that grim business: 
and so brought it—with more of sheer 
heroism than would have been needed to 
fight a half-dozen campaigns out—to a 
brave and a good end. 

But when it comes to small matters, 
and notably matters in which the action 
is by groups and there is a chance for 
eontagion—as to a general scramble for 
a railway train in a crowded station, or 
even to the seramble of a half-dozen de 
termined Britons for the same omnibus 
these brave , self-controlled, resolute Eng 
lish fly off the handle into a state of ex 
citement that would be appropriate to 
(only then they would restrain it) fires 
and earthquakes! Eagerness—to get 
somewhere or to do something, and to 
get it or to do it in a desperate hurry—is 
what one sees by night (and by day, too) 
in London streets; and the pereeption 
of that unexpected characteristic pre 
cisely the reverse of phlegm—is a more 
startling matter than is the glare of the 
unexpected electric lamps. Ilow they do 
bustle about, and push and jostle, and 
vent themselves in funny little petulant 
outbreaks over the veriest trifles that hap 
pen to go wrong! And when, passing be 
vond trifles, some great emotion POSSESSES 
this most emotional race, they fill their 
London with a ferment that all the Latin 
races put together could not surpass. I 
have seen them do it. I may add that I 
have helped them do it—and with all 


my heart! 

“ Mafeking Night” gave a verb to the 
English language. “To maffik,” defined 
in a phrase, means to turn everything 
upside down in a wild outburst of joy. 
Certainly, we did turn everything up 
side down that night Friday, May 
18, 1900—in London; and we had joy, 
and to spare, to justify 


is. It was 
not merely that Mafeking was relieved 

the town in which Baden-Powell and 
his men, edging ¢lose to starvation, 
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had sat tight so long and so pluckily; it 
was the far greater relief that came to 
all England—at the end of that dark 
winter through which all England, silent 
ly, doggedly, had taken its nasty punish- 
ment—with the winning at last of a sub- 
stantial victory. The tense strain was 
relaxed suddenly—and London, with good 
cause for it, mafttiked exultingly through 
all that glad night long. 

Tiddlers are peacock tail - feathers. 
Tiddling is tickling other people’s noses 
with them. With my own happy eyes, 
that night, I saw two Whitechapel girls 
(with proper Whitechapel curls twirled 
on their temples) tiddle the nose of a 
Pall Mall policeman! And that police- 
man—imagine, if you please, all possible 
impossibilities fused into one single ultra- 
violet ray of ineredibility—fairly thrust 
forward his law-embodying nose to be 
tiddled by those worse than regicides (he 
was a Pall Mall policeman, remember) 
and benignly rewarded them with the 
sneeze of their desire! To be sure, 
Whitechapel girls—a naturally light- 
hearted race, untrammelled by conven- 
tions—have been known to overstep the 
hounds of a striet decorum, in their own 
eay way, even at times when the nation’s 
heart was not in its mouth. Taken alone, 
the act of lése-majesté on the part of 
these spirited East End young persons 
loes not support my proposition that the 
English are exceptionally excitable. But 
what does support that proposition con- 
vineingls is the conduct of the police- 
man: who was so overwrought with emo- 
tional excitement as to forget his own 
monumental dignity, and even to blot out 
the affront upon it with a smile! 

On the same lines, I may cite another 
example from that same evening. I saw 
on Pieeadilly an intensely respectable- 
looking Englishman—middle-aged, stout, 
gray-whiskered, dressed in seemly black 
und wearing a seemly top-hat—who most 
obviously was a member of the conserva- 
tive middle class: a well-to-do City man, 
1 should say, with a tidy villa at Shep- 
herd’s Bush or Hackney, who on Sundays 
very likely handed the plate. And this 
by rights typically phlegmatic Briton was 
seated—with his chubby legs very wide out- 
spread before him—on the roof of a four- 
wheeler; and he had the Union Jack in 
one hand and the Standard in the other; 


and he was coming along the middle of 
one of the great streets of London—in 
the thick of the roaring crowd filling it 
waving those national banners with an in 
comparable fervor, and hurrahing just as 
loud as he possibly could hurrah! 

But I sawno mote in the eye of my phleg 
matic English brother—we were about 
of an age—flag-waving and hurrahing up 
there on the roof of his growler: possibly 
because, at the moment, I had something 
of a beam in my own. Strictly speaking, 
the relief of Mafeking was not my affair 
at all; but—God bless me!—there I was 
too with my Standard and my Union 
Jack (they eost) me sixpence apiece, 
mounted on little bamboo poles, and as 
long as [ live I shall cherish them) and 
I went about London that night waving 
those flags just as crazily as anybody; 
and roared away with the National 
Anthem, and “ Soldiers of the Queen,” 
and the “ Absent-minded Beggar,” just 
as loudly as anybody; and what with 
holding my part in that million-strong 
chorus, and doing what I could to help 
along with the cheering, I shouted myself 
so hoarse that my voice did not come 
right again for a week! But then, to 
be sure, we Americans make no pre 
tensions to phlegm. 


I must pause again before taking my 
theme up—being a careful person, proper 
ly fearful of giving false impressions 
to charge it with a proviso. Even now 
there is to be had in London, off from the 
great thoroughfares, almost as glum a 
showing of dim-lit streets and squares 
as there was when Dickens—to whom 
mainly we owe our faith in them—set 
the pace for us. In his time—at least 
in his early time, when illuminating gas 
was a dangerous novelty, and when gas- 
lamps relatively were few—the dimness 
certainly was dimmer and better suited 
to his Tulkinghorning purposes; and 
there were then—but are not now—all the 
black pockets of foul little courts that 
he needed for his poor Jo’s, and all the 
recking little graveyards that he needed 


for his Lady Dedlocks. But even with 


out the courts and the graveyards, it still 
is possible—by going only a little aside- 

to get into something very like the dusky 
Londen that Dickens made the most of 
for his mysteries and his tragedies: and 
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this not because gas lamps are not far 
more plentiful in our time than they 
were in his time, but because gaslight 
has a way of sinking into London’s soot- 
vrimed house-fronts, and of being lost 
there, almost as water sinks into and is 
ost in sand. 

About Bloomsbury, for example —a 
quarter so filled with lodging-houses fill- 
ed, in the Season and later, with Amer- 
icans that it is almost a summer suburb 
of New York—there is a_ night-time 
leaden gloominess that I am persuaded 
would cling to it through a general con- 
fagration. Can anybody imagine Gower 
Street—its sombre name is against the 
possibility lighted into cheerfulness? 
Chinese lanterns strung zigzag across it 
from the Euston Road to the British 
Museum—in addition, mind you, to its 
really plentiful supply of gas-lamps— 
would not brighten that trist thorough- 
fare: they would but suggest the painful 
probability that all of its decorous resi- 
lents—I know of no street in London 
where Decorum reigns more absolutely 

simultaneously had taken to drink to 
drown their sorrow over having to live 


there; and in their cups had _ burst 
forth with colored lanterns, vainly hop- 
ing in that flagrant fashion to dispel 
their dusky dismalness! 

I would note in passing the curious, 
and I think the suggestive, fact that the 
very cats of Gower Street practically 
without exception are black cats: which 
statement is not generalized from ap- 
propriate conditions, but is the result 
of my own careful observation continued 
over a period of more than three years. 
All of them, I may add, are elderly. I 
never have seen a kitten in Gower Street 

it would be almost indecently out of 
place there. By day—like so many littk 
black patriarchs at the doors of their 
tents—they sit on the top steps of their 
respective area stairways, always with a 
staid propriety that fits to a hair their 
staid environment. By night, busied 
with their own little cat projects and en- 
terprises, they are as flitting black shad- 
ows; but—minute points of darkness 
though they be—they still help on with 
light-absorbence, and are not to be dis 
missed as negligible quantities from 
Gower Street’s sum of gloom. 
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THE ROYAL 


It is not in Bloomsbury, though, 
among the black cats of Gower Street, 
that the 
will take that 


stroll. It may begin there 


just-come-to-London traveller 
thrilling first 


and so bring 


evening's 


him up an artistic ascent, through stead 
ily inereasing brightness, to the radiant 
climax; or it may begin in the very thick 
of that climax: should his start be made 
from one of the new big hotels patterned 
on our own—which provide Americans 
with all manner of homelike discomforts, 
together with an abundance of strictly 
English discomforts by way of giving 
them their money’s worth of the agree 
able feeling that they really are in a 
foreign land. But 
may have its beginning, it certainly will 


wherever his walk 


lead him into the glittering region of 
which Piceadilly Cireus is the centre; and 
there his previous misconceptions of Lon- 
don’s night-gloom at a stroke will be dis- 
sipated in the all-pervading electric glare. 

That region is the night heart of Lon- 
don. Into it all London 
insignificant three millions or so that 
remain at home quietly 


excepting the 


erushes after 


EXCHANGE 


nightfall: to the clubs, to the restaurants, 
to the play. Piceadilly Circus is the very 


foeus of lLondon’s night brightness 
the blazing hearth 
Metropolitan 


family assembles nightly to be fed, to 


literally the focus: 


place around which the 


enjoy its own society, to be amused. 
Within a few steps, or a few minutes’ 
walk, or at most a sixpenny fare in a 
taximeter, from the middle of it—from 
the fountain monument to the philan 
thropical Lord Shaftesbury, on top of 
which an unclad winged person most un 
philanthropically is taking pot-shots with 
a bow and arrow at passing cab-drivers 
are all the great clubs and restaurants 
and theatres and music-halls of the town. 
The elubs, being the private abodes of 
sacrosanct. Still 
sacrosanct is another private abode that 
stands not far away from the Pall Mall 
row of them, across St. James’s Park. 


gentlemen, are more 


Only the outsides of these buildings are 
publie property. When a general illumi 
nation is in order—for a royal birthday, 
or what not—the blaze upon the exteriors 


of the club-houses adds a pretty item to 
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tie general brilliance; and the other 
edifice—its bright-lit windows glowing 
above its quiet courtyard; stone royal 
lions on guard upon the columns of its 
gateway, and on guard below them stone- 
rigid royal sentries provides a night 
effect of so calm a dignity that it fitting- 


is approached, and left again, through 


cheap in London that only a very crusty 


person—or one, it is much the same 
thing, whose digestion is out of order 

wil! go on from the dinner-table to th 
vlavhouse in other than a mellow mood : 


2 mood too tolerant to haggle over ticket 


price s or even greatly to resent the more 


nettling tip and charg 





the park’s shadowy stillness and the cool 
silence of the night. 

As to the playhouse s, all that is worth 
seeing at them—save the dear Christmas 
pantomime, where the real show is the 
eestacized beholders of it—comes along 
in due course to, or possibly has come 
from, New York; and the only differences 
noticeable by an American frequenting 
them are that he must submit to the 
minor extortions of having to tip the 
usher and to pay sixpence for a_play- 
bill, and to the major extortion of hav- 
ing to pay half a guinea for an or- 
chestra chair. 

But by a dispensation of Providence 
that is especially merciful to London 
theatre-managers, playgoing is sequent to 


dining: and dinners are so good and so 


Money for money, London is far ahead 
of New York (it is out of sight ahead 
of Paris) as a middle-class dining-place. 
With the half-guinea ordinaries no par- 
allel can be instituted: our prices do 
not go that high. The seven-and-six 
ordinaries we can meet on even terms 
I think that we can give them odds. But 
1 know of only one restaurant in New 
York where for seventy-five cents (th 
test is not quite accurate) can be had a 
dinner fairly comparable in quality with 
the three-and-six dinners which may be 


had at a round seore of restaurants in 


London; and even in our dreams of 


avarice we never get along here to any- 
thing that will class with the dinners to 
be had at half a dozen queer little cribs 
in Soho for eighteenpence—though I will 
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admit that if you are a lusty eater you 
may have to eat two of those eighteen- 
penny dinners at one sitting really to 
get your fill. Wine is not included in 
these lower price s—in the higher price s it 
sometimes is, and you drink it at your 
peril !—but even in Soho, if you are care- 
ful, and at pretty much all the three- 
and-six ordinaries by exercising no more 
than a reasonable discretion, you can get 


an unpretentious sound wine for a price 
in keeping with the price of the food. 

It is no wonder that all London—with 
the excepted millions above noted— 
crowds nightly into this gay bright 
region: where it can eat and drink so 
pleasantly and so cheaply; and where it 
can have—at least in the case of those 
who continue the economies of Soho and 
accept the hard benches of the upper 
cirele—a satisfying three or four shil- 
lings’ worth of the play. And so this 
electric oasis seethes and surges until 
midnight—after which hour the curious 
laws of the metropolis decree that hunger 
can be apneased and (non-alcoholic) 
thirst quenched only at cabmen’s shelters 
—and for an hour or so longer is all 
aflush with the ebbing tide. 

The outflow from it begins with the 
fall of the theatre curtains; and thence 
onward, as the frightened suppers are 
ended—you eat them with your loins 
girded and your watch in your hand, as 
though you were a child of Israel ready 
to bolt at the first glimpse of Egyptian 


policemen—cabs flit out from it, and 
motor-buses pant out from it, and Tub 
trains whiz out from it: earrying its 
transient population home again to all 
the ends of the London earth. 

During the period of disintegration 
those brightly lit streets are not alluring 
to moralists. Perhaps I should say that, 
in a stern way, moralists do find them 
alluring: since the condition of them 
so pointedly indicates very desirable pos 
sibilities in the way of social reform. 
But my present concern is with the bright 
night side of London, not with its dark 
night side; and—God help all of us! 
while we happen to be outwardly less 
flagrant, only a very sanguine pharise 
would venture to assert that we inwardly 
are less peccable here in New York. 


To go into the City at night is to hav 
the feeling of entering another Nineveh 
at the crisic moment of its abandonment: 


before ruin has fallen upon it, but after 


every soul has fled from it save its d 
voted postal officials—and even these hav: 
their dromedaries (in the shape of red 
mail-wagons) all in readiness, as though 
they were about to become a retreating 
rear-guard from the last stronghold in 
Saint Martin’s-le-Grand. 

That the streets should be lighted at 
all—and they are very well lighted—seems 
a sheer waste of illuminants. Save in 


the immediate vicinity of the General 
Post-office where the bustle of live peo 
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THE CENTRE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Trafalgar Square on a wet night. One 


ple distinctly is jarring and incongruous 


only ghosts are in possession of them: 
nd when ghosts need light—their normal 
preference is for darkness—the fact is 
ell known that they bring it along with 


hem in the convenient form of such easily 





aged supernatural ineandescents as 
1ands of-glory and corpse-candles. 

When you come to think of it, what 
1 vast congregation of ghosts must be 
packed at night within the limits of th 
City—that central bit of London which 
has been, of sorts or really, a city for 
more than two thousand years! By day 
here is something of a crowd of live 
people there. But by night it must be 
a dense ghostly mass: through which 
the thought is grisly—the few wandering 
live people may be said to wriggle their 
vay. In those seemingly deserted but 
dead-filled streets you can do some queer 
thinking in the course of a night walk 
to post a late-mail letter: and very likely 
the ghost-agglomeration you are walking 
through—made up of Britons, Saxons, 
Romans, Normans, and old-time strays 
from the world over—does some queer 
thinking too. Indeed, the majority of 


of Nelson’s lions in the foreground 


those ancient ghosts—if they stick at the 
stage of intelligence that was theirs in 
life—-eannot but be out-and-out puzzled 
by nearly everything that they see. 

Most of all, I think, must they marvel 
they with their poor little corpse 
candles and hands-of-glory!—over the 
lighting miracles worked by Mr. Edison’s 
golden fire-balls and by the big are- 
lamps. Nowanights the very Monument 
shows its base el arly and rises less and 
less clearly until it vanishes in the night 
mist from the river, or is but a dark 
Around th 


Post-oftice the out-of-place live people 


eplotch against the stars. 


load their red mail-wagons in a good 
imitation of daylight. In the very heart 
of the City the Mansion House stands 
forth illuminate; and facing it—across 
the great open space that by night, in 
its de solateness, is the most impressive 
spot in all London because of the con 
trast with its daytime tumultuousness 
rise glowingly the pillars of the Royal 
Exchange. Even London Bridge at night 

no longer barred, as the ghosts so well 
remember it—is a bright-lit way. 

That lighted bridge, and the other 
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lighted bridges, with the greater and 
lesser lights along the riverside, together 
make the most beautiful of all the effects 
it is a whole world’s width away from 
the West End’s turbulent dazzle—to be 
found in London’s night brightness. 
From the gleaming Houses of Parliament 
at Westminster the glow goes gleaming 
onward—past Cleopatra’s ravished Needle 
along the lighted Embankment to the 
Temple; and beyond the Temple the 
lighted bridges catch it up and carry it 
still farther onward clear away to the 
last and (by night) the stateliest of them, 
at the Tower. Always the glow is doubled 
by reflection in the water; and the more 
perfectly because of the water’s loneli- 
ness. Trattic on the Thames—there is 
little even in the daytime above the 
bridges—practically ceases at nightfall. 
After sunset, save for the black loom 
now and then of a belated lighter stealing 
along it softly, and for its tide-swirled 
eddies which turn the reflected lights 
into fiery serpents, and for its gently re- 
monstrant chatter with the piers of the 
bridges, the river is still and hushed. 


In passing from the lights of the West 
End to the lights of the City and of the 
river, I have by intention skirted Tra- 
falgar Square: where Nelson stands 
watch along with a triumvirate of lesser, 
but very noble, conquering captains; and 
where the only jarring note is the ir- 
relevant George the Fourth—who has the 
pained lock of a self-recognized intruder, 
and the very naturally troubled look that 
any gentleman (let alone the first of 
Europe) would have on finding himself 
on horseback in a public place without 
his trousers. When I get along into a 
fresh inearnation and go again for the 
first time to London—for the twentieth 
first time perhaps: there is no keeping 
track of such matters—it is to that spot 
that I shall come for the ending and the 
climax of my first evening’s walk. And 
[ hope—the wonderful photograph tells 
why I hope it—that the pavements may 
be rain-splashed, and that the night may 
be murky and dull. 

If you have a taste for heroic senti- 
ments, Trafalgar Square gives you large 
opportunities to be inspired by them. To 
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my mind, it is the very centre of the 
British Empire: because there in the 
midst of it on his column—surrounded 
by Napier and Havelock and Gordon, 
who had their share in the Empire’s 
making or holding—stands the great Ad- 
miral who saved the very life of it on 
the sea! Yet that is putting the case 
too strongly. Unpleasant things very 
likely would have happened had that last 
tremendous sea-fight ended differently; 
but, no matter how it had ended, I am 
most confident that the phrase “came 
over with Napoleon” never would have 
had a chance to take its place in Eng- 
land along with “came over with the 
Conqueror ”’—and that the descendants 
of my English ancestors seated in Derby- 
shire were in no danger at that period 
of being unseated by descendants of my 
French ancestors migrant from Anjou. 
Anyhow, speculation over what might 
have happened is academic. It didn’t 
happen—and that is the glorious enough! 

Strictly speaking, I suppose that my 
sympathies should be with poor Ville- 
neuve, my ancestral countryman. But 
old dogs do not learn new tricks easily; 
and in my love for England, founded in 
great gratitude, I am a very old—nearly 
a three-hundred-years-old—dog: since my 
love had its beginning in the reverent 
thankfulness that filled me (in what lit- 
erally was one of my earlier incarna- 
tions) when I was come safe there from 
La Rochelle. And so, what with that, 
and with the English blood that came 
later, all my sympathies are on Nelson’s 
side. 





He and his bronze companions—always 
rejecting the misplaced monarch—make 
as fine a company of heroes as you will 
find assembled anywhere, not excepting 
the Abbey, in all the world. Within this 
restricted statement, which excludes the 
King, I include the lions: whose superb 
up-loom of a murky night against the 
electric glitter shows, better than the 
daylight shows, the strength, the bravery, 
the nobility, which are embodied in their 
massive majesty. They are fit wardens 
of Nelson’s monument: being fit sym- 
bols of the race that Nelson, and those 
other heroes there with him, fought for 
—and were of. 








CONSTANT reader of this depart- 
ment has come to it with a dif- 
ficulty which, the 


at generous 
Christmas-tide, we hope his fellow readers 
will join us in helping solve: they may, if 
they like, regard it as a merry jest of the 
patron saint of the day, a sort of riddle 
thrown upon the table at the general 
feast, for each to try his wits upon— 


Across the walnuts and the wine. 


“Tow,” this puzzled spirit has asked, 
“shall I address a friend of mine who, 
besides being a person of civil con- 
dition, with a right to the respect that 
we like to show people of standing in 
directing our letters to them, has the 
distinction of being a doctor of phi- 
of letters, and of laws, by the 
vote of several great universities? Shall 
I greet him as, say, Smythe Johnes, Esq., 
or Dr. Smythe Johnes, or Smythe Johnes, 
Ph. D., Litt.D., LL.D., or simply Mr. 
Smythe Johnes ?”’ 

Decidedly, we should answer, to begin 
with, not “Mr. Smythe Johnes,” if you 
wish to keep the finest bloom on your 
friendship with any man who knows the 
world. He will much prefer being ad- 
dressed simply “Smythe Johnes,” with 
his street and number, for he feels 
himself classed by your “Mr. Smythe 
” with all those Mr. Smythe 
whom he loves and honors in 
their quality of tradesmen and working- 
men, but does not hold of quite the same 
social rank as himself. After our revolt 
in essentials from the English in the 
eighteenth century, we are now con- 
forming more and more in the twentieth 
to their usages in non-essentials, and the 
English always write Smythe Johnes, 
Esq., or Dr. Smythe Johnes, or the like, 
unless Mr. Smythe Johnes is in trade or 
below it. They indeed sometimes carry 
their scruple so far that they will ad- 
dress him as Mr. Smythe Johnes at his 
place of business, and Smythe Johnes, 
Esq., at his private residence. 


losophy, 


Johnes 
J ohneses 


The English, who like their taffy 
thick and slab, and who, if one of 
them happens to be the Earl of Tol 
loller, are not richly enough satisfied to 
be so accosted by letter, but exact some 
such address as The Right Honorable 
the Earl of Tolloller, all like distinctions 
in their taffy, and are offended if you 
give them a commoner sort than they 
think their due. 3ut the Americans, 
who pretend to a manlier self-respect, 
had once pretty generally decided upon 
Mr. Smythe Jones as the right direction 
for his letters. They argued that Esquire 
was the proper address for lawyers, ap- 
parently because lawyers are so common 
ly called Squire, in the simpler life. In 
the disuse of the older form of Armiger 
they forgot that inter arma silent leges, 
and that Esquire was logically as unfit 
for lawyers as for civil doctors, divines, 
or mediciners. He of the Easy Chair, 
when an editor long ago, yielded to the 
prevalent American misrendering for a 
time, and indiscriminately addressed all 
his contributors as “Mr.” One of them, 
the most liberal of them in principle, 
bore the ignominy for about a year, 
and then he protested. After that the 
young editor (he was then almost as 
young as any one now writing deathless 
fiction) indiscriminately addressed his con- 
tributors as Esq. Yet he had an abiding 
sense of the absurdity in directing letters 
to John G. Whittier, Esq., for if the poet 
was truly a Friend and an abhorrer of 
war, he could not be hailed Armiger 
without something like insult. 

With doctors of divinity the question 
is not so vexing or vexed; but it is 
said that of late a lion is rising in the 
way of rightly addressing doctors of 
medicine. If you wish to be attended 
by a physician who pays all visits after 
nightfall in evening dress, it is said 
that you are now to write Smythe 
Johnes, M.D., Esq., and not Dr. Smythe 


Johnes, as formerly. In England, the 


source of all our ceremonial woes, you 


see! 
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eannot call a surgeon “ doctor” without 
offence: he is Mr. Smythe Johnes when 
spoken to, but whether he is Mr. Smythe 
Johnes through the post, Heaven knows. 

It is a thousand pities that when we 
eut ourselves off from that troubled 
source politically, we did not dam it up 
in all the things of etiquette. We in- 
deed struck for freedom and sense at the 
very highest point, and began at once to 
write George Washington, President, as 
we still write Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent. The Chief Magistrate is offered no 
taffy in our nation, or perhaps the word 
President is held to be taffy enough and 
to spare; for only the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts is legally even so much as Excel- 
leney. Yet by usage you are expected to 
address all ambassadors and ministers as 
Excellencies, and all persons in public 
office from members of Congress and of 
the cabinet down to the lowest legislative 
or judicial functionaries as Honorables. 
[his simplifies the task of directing 
envelopes to them, and if a man once 
holds military rank in any peace estab- 
lishment, he makes life a little easier for 
his eorrespondents by remaining general, 
or captain, or admiral, or commander. 
You cannot Mister him, and you can- 
not Esquire him, and there is there- 
fore no question as to which you shall 
superseribe him. 

A score of years ago two friends, now, 
ilas! both doctors of philosophy, of let- 
ters, and of laws, agreed to superscribe 
their letters simply Smythe Johnes and 
Johnes Smythe respectively, without any 
vain prefix or affix. They kept up this 
good custom till in process of time they 
went to Europe for prolonged sojourns, 
snd there corrupted their manners, so 
that when they came home they began 
addressing each other as Esq., and have 
jone so ever since. Neither is any the 
better for the honors they exchange on 
the envelopes they do not look at, and 
doubtless if mankind could be brought 
to the renunciation of the vain prefixes 
and affixes which these friends once dis- 
used the race would be none the worse 
for it, but all the better. One prints 
Mr. Smythe Johnes on one’s visiting- 
card because it passes through the hands 
of a menial who is not to be supposed 
for a moment to announce plain Smythe 
Johnes; but it is the United States post- 


office which delivers the letters of Smythe 
Johnes, and they can suffer no contamina 
tion from a service which conveys the 
letters of plain Theodore Roosevelt to 
him with merely the explanatory aflix of 
President, lest they should go to some 
other Theodore Roosevelt. 

Undoubtedly the address of a person 
by the name with which he was christened 
can convey no shadow of disrespect. The 
Society of Friends understood this from 
the beginning, and they felt that they 
were wanting in no essential civility when 
they refused name-honor as well as hat- 
honor to all and every. They remained 
covered in the highest presences, and ad- 
dressed each by his Christian name, with 
out conveying slight; so that the King 
and Queen of England who had once 
questioned whether they could suffer 
themselves to be called Thy Majesty in- 
stead of Your Majesty by certain Qua- 
kers, found it no derogation of their dig- 
nity to be saluted as Friend George and 
Friend Charlotte. The signory of the 
proudest republic in the world held that 
their family names were of a sufliciency 
to which titles could add nothing, and the 
Venetian who called himself Loredano, 
or Gradenigo, or Morosini, or Renier, or 
Rezzonico, did not ask to be ealled dif- 
ferently. In our own day a lady of the 
ancient and splendid family of the Peruz- 
zi in Florence denied that the title of 
count existed in it or need exist: “ Og- 
nuno pud essere conte: Peruzzi, no.” 
(Any one may be a count; but not a 
Peruzzi.) In like manner such names as 
Lineoln and Franklin, and Washington 
and Grant, and Longfellow and Bryant, 
could have gained nothing by Mr. be- 
fore them or Esq. after them. Dr. 
Soerates or Dr. Seneea would not have 
descended to us in higher regard with 
the help of these titles; and Rear- 
Admiral Themistocles or Major-General 
Epaminondas could not have had greater 
glory from the survival of parchments 
so directed to them. 

The Venetian nobles who disdained 
titles came in process of time to be 
saluted as Illustrissimo; but in process 
of time this address when used orally 
began to shed its syllables till Tllustris- 
simo hecame Lustrissimo, and then Stris 
simo, and at last Striss, when perhaps the 
family name again sufficed. So with us, 
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Doctor has familiarly become “ Doc,” and 
Captain, “Cap,” until one might rather 
have no title at all. Mr. itself is a gro- 
tesque malformation of a better word, 
and Miss is a silly shortening of the fine 
form of Mistress. This, pronounced Misses, 
ean hardly add dignity to the name of the 
lady addressed, though doubtless it can- 
not be disused till we are all of the 
Society of Friends. The popular neces- 
sity has resulted in the vulgar vocative 
use of Lady, but the same use of Gentle- 
man has not even a vulgar 
though it is not unknown. You may 
say. with your hand on the bell-strap, 
“Step lively, lady,” but you cannot say, 
“Step lively, gentleman,” and the fine 
old voeative quite obsolete. 
We ourselves remember it on the tongues 
of two elderly men who greeted each 
other with “ Sir!” and “ Sir!” when they 
met; and “Step lively, Sir,” might con- 
vey the same delicate regard from the 
trolley conductor as “ Step lively, Lady.” 
Sir might look very well on the back of 
a letter; Smythe Johnes, Sir, would on 
some accounts be preferable to Smythe 
Johnes, Esq., and, oddly enough, it would 
be less archaic. 

Such of our readers as have dined with 
the late Queen or the present King of 
England will reeall how much it eased 
the yoke of ceremony to say to the sov- 
ereign, “ Yes, ma’am,” or “ Yes, sir,” as 
the use is, instead of your Majesty. But 
to others you cannot say “ Yes, ma’am,” 
or “Yes, sir,” unless you are in that 
station of life to which you would be 
very sorry it had pleased God to call 
you. Yet these forms seem undeniably fit 
when used by the young to their elders, 
if the difference of years is great enough. 

The difficulty remains, however. You 
eannot as yet write on an envelope, 
Smythe Johnes, Sir, or Mary Johnes, 
Lady; and in view of this fact, we find 
ourselves no nearer the solution of our 
constant reader’s difficulty than we were 
at first. The Socialists, who wish to sim- 
plify themselves and others, would address 
Mr. Johnes as Comrade Smythe Johnes, 
but could they address Mrs. Johnes as 
Comradess? We fancy not; besides, Com- 
rade suggests arms and bloodshed, which 
is hardly the meaning of the red flag of 
brotherhood, and at the best Comrade 
looks affected and sounds even more so. 


success, 


“Sir” is 


Friend would be better, but orally, on 
the lips of non-Quakers, it has an effect 
of patronage, though no one could right- 
ly feel slight in a letter addressed to 
him as Friend Smythe Johnes. 

It is wonderful to consider how the 
ancients apparently got on without the 
use of any sort of prefix or affix to their 
names on the roll of parchment, or a fold 
of papyrus addressed to them. For all 
we know, Caesar was simply C. Julius 
Cesar to his correspondents, and Pericles 
was yet more simply Pericles, to the least 
of his fellow citizens. These historical 
personages may have had the number of 
their houses inscribed on their letters; 
or Pericles might have had Son of 
Xanthippus added to his name for pur- 
poses of identification; but apparently he 
managed quite as well as our Presidents, 
without anything equivalent to Excel- 
lency, or Hon., or Mr., or Esq. To be 
sure, with the decline of 


The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome, 


name-honors crept in more and more. 
It was then not only politer but much 
safer to address your petition To the 
Divine Domitian, or To the Divine Nero, 
than to greet those emperors by the mere 
given names which were not yet Chris- 
tian; probably it would not have been 
enough to add Cesar to the last name, 
though Cesar seems to have finally served 
the turn of Esq., for all the right that 
the emperors had to bear it. In the 
Eastern empire, we are not ready to say 
what was the correct style for imperial 
dignities; but among the sovereigns who 
divided the Roman state and inherited 
its splendor, some rulers came to be sacred 
majesties, though this is still a sensible 
remove from divine. 

However, our present difficulty is 
with that vast average who in common 
parlance are Mr. and Mrs. Smythe 
Johnes. How shall they be styled on the 
backs of their letters? How shall Mrs. 
Smythe Johnes especially, in signing her- 
self Mary Johnes, indicate that she is not 
Miss Mary but Mrs. Smythe Johnes? 
When she is left a widow how soon does 
she cease to be Mrs. Smythe Johnes and 
become Mrs. Mary? Is it requisite to 
write in the case of any literary doctorate, 
Smythe Johnes, LL.D., or Litt. D., or 
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Ph.D., or is it sufficient to write Dr. be- 
fore his name? In the case of a divine 
do you put Rev. Dr. before the name, 
or Rev. before it and D.D. after it? 
These are important questions, or if they 
are not important, they are at least in- 
teresting. Among the vast mass of un- 
ceremonied, or call it unmannered, Amer- 
icans the receiver of a letter probably 
knows no better than the sender how Jit 
should be addressed; but in the rarer case 
in which he does know, his self-respect 
or his self-love is wounded if it is mis- 
addressed. It is something like having 
your name misspelled, though of course 
not so bad as that, quite; and every one 
would be glad to avoid the chance of it. 
The matter is very delicate and can 
hardly be managed by legislation, as it 
was on the point of our pen to suggest 
it should be. The first French Republic, 
one and indivisible, decreed a _ really 
charming form of address, which could 
be used without offence to the self-love 
or the self-respect of any one. Citoyen 
for all men and Citoyenne for all women 
was absolutely tasteful, modest, and dig- 
nified; but some things, though they are 
such kindred things, cannot be done as 
well as others. The same imaginative 
commonwealth invented a decimal chro- 
nology, and a new era, very handy and very 
clear; but the old week of seven days 
came back and replaced the week of ten 
days, and the Year of our Lord resumed 
the place of the Year of the Republic, 
as Monsieur and Madame returned vic- 
torious over Citoyen and Citoyenne. Yet 
the reform of weights and measures, when 
once established, continued, and spread 
from Franee to most other countries— 
to nearly all, indeed, less stupid than 
Great Britain and the United States—so 
that the whole civilized world now counts 
in grammes and metres. What can be 
the fine difference? Here is a pretty 
inquiry for the psychologist, who has an 
opportunity to prove himself practical- 
ly useful. Is it that grammes and metres 
are less personal than week-days and ad- 
dresses? That can lardly be, or else the 
Society of Friends could not have so ab- 
solutely substituted First Day and Second 
Day, ete., for the old heathen names of 
our week-days, and could not have suc- 
cessfully refused all name-honor whatso- 
ever in addressing their fellow mortals. 





But titles have come back full-tide in 
the third French Republic, one and in- 
divisible, so that anybody may wear them, 
though the oldest nobility are officially 
and legally known only by their Christian 
and family names, without any prefix. 
This is practically returning to Citoyen 
and Citoyenne, and it almost gives us 
the courage to suggest the experiment 
of Citizen and Citizenne as a proper 
address on the letters of American re- 
publicans. The matter might be referred 
to a Board, something like that of the 
simplified spelling board, though we 
should not like to be included in a com- 
mittee whose members must be prepared 
to take their lives in their hands, or, 
short of death, to suffer every manner of 
shame at the hands of our journalists 
and their correspondents. Mr. Roosevelt 
would properly continue President, but 
Citizen Root, Citizen Straus, Citizen 
Garfield, and the rest might well be glad 
to merge their present name-honors in 
that fine prefix. Citizen Bonaparte could 
feel a rich historical thrill in it, and 
could meditate an Eighteenth Brumaire 
for habitual criminals with the after- 
glow of the Terror in his breast. As for 
Citizen Bryan, the fit would be better 
than Commoner, which implies that some 
of us are peers, though so very few of us 
really are. 

Short of the adoption of Citizen and 
Citizenne, we have no choice but to address 
one another by our given names and sur- 
names merely, unless we prefer to remain 
in our present confusion of Mr. and Esq. 
In a very little while, we dare say, no 
lady or gentleman would mind being so 
addressed on his or her letters; but per- 
haps some men and women might. Now 
that we no longer use pet names so much, 
except among the very highest of our 
noblesse, where there are still Jimmies 
and Mainies, we believe, plain Gladys 
Smythe or Reginald Johnes would be the 
usual superseription. Such an address 
could bring no discomfort to the recipient 
(a beautiful word, very proper in this 
connection), and if it could once be gen- 
erally adopted it would save a great deal 
of anxiety. The lady’s condition could 
be indicated by the suffix Spinster, in 
the case of her being single; if married, 
the initials of her husband’s given names 
could be added. 








HE Editor wishes his readers a 

merry Christmas. At this season 

he especially enjoys the opportunity 
given him in this department for direct 
communication with those to whom during 
the year—and to a large number of them 
during many years—the Magazine has 
been a familiar and welcome guest. This 
guest brings entertainment and, in that 
delightful office, is itself a host, but it 
cherishes the guestly function, and would 
fain be, first of all, hospitably entertained 
in the many homes it enters, greeted with 
accustomed fondness and with the old 
smile betokening a cheerful and confident 
welcome, before the reader opens the door 
to its own hostelry. It would be loved 
for old sake’s sake. Then it can more 
gracefully assume the hostly attitude and 
display its new treasures to eyes that have 
first beamed with that coveted old treas- 
ure of affection. 

The reader knows that the friendly 
cloak conceals no venomous shafts, that 
no insidious poison lurks in the cup 
offered him to drink, and that his retreat 
is to the magic isle which has only “ heal- 
ing airs” and where he cannot be dis- 
turbed by any breath of the animosities 
which agitate the outside world. 


The Christmas season means a good 
deal more to us than it was ever permitted 
to mean in former times. To our icono- 
elastic Puritan ancestors it was, socially 
and ecclesiastically, an object of aversion, 
associated with revels and mummeries 
that seemed more pagan than Christian. 
Perhaps we are nearer to their mood 
than we think, though we have a dif- 
ferent expression of it. Unlike us, they 
took rather to fasting than to feasting, 
indulging in festivity only in homely 
fashion as an expression of gratitude for 
divine bounty, and therefore making 
much of their Thanksgiving day. If they 
had celebrated Christmas after the man- 
ner of their contemporaries, they would 
have been obliged to make it more of 





an outdoor spectacular carnival than a 
homely festival. Therefore they did not 
then feast at all or indulge in any cere- 
mony, but only remembered by an in- 
ward exercise their Lord’s nativity—thus 
reverting to what was purely essential in 
their spiritual interpretation of a holy 
day rather than of a holiday. 

Have we not really, though without 
their severely sanctimonious temper, ex- 
perienced a similar reversion and come to 
regard the spirit of Christmas as the 
real essence of the holiday? The carnal 
accidents of this festival have been more 
prominent in England in determining the 
significance of a “merry” Christmas 
than they have been in America, and 
naturally enough, since the English cling 
more tenaciously, as well as with fonder 
inclination, to traditions, especially to 
those which perpetuate the outward 
pageantry of life—in the coronations of 
sovereigns, and other stately installations, 
and in popular festivities like the May- 
day Morris-dance which Max Beerbohm 
so charmingly portrayed in our October 
number. We are not more aware of the 
essential meanings of life than our Eng- 
lish kin, and certainly are not more demo- 
cratic than they in our ideas of govern- 
ment—but we have not these outward 
distractions from the simpler view which 
are the Englishman’s heritage. 

Something of the old revels, therefore, 
has always remained to characterize the 
English Christmas. We ean see in 
Irving’s Old Christmas sketches, writ- 
ten about a century ago, to what modest 
proportions the masquerade had even 
then been subdued, but many of the old- 
time customs still remain in their quaint 
charm and beauty, without the antique 
extravagance. Dickens had abundantly 
the cheerful and generous sentiment of 
the season in his stories, but his pages 
are redolent with the more sensuous 
flavors of the feast. 

Our merriment to-day is warm and 
glowing. We still cherish the festival, 
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but especially the spirit of it rather than 
the material investment; at least, what- 
ever remains of any appeal to the senses, 
it is less than ever a sop to the palate. 
The most patent evidence of this is the 
fact that Christmas has become pre- 
eminently the gift season. Possibly the 
beauty of giving has been much spoiled 
by sordid motives and by the spirit of 
ostentation, often disproportionate to the 
means of the giver. But giving expresses, 
more than anything else could, the spirit 
of the season. Its distinction, however, 
depends upon the nature of the gift— 
upon the substitution of really essential 
for merely sordid values. It is not the 
price of the gift in money that counts, 
but its worth in terms of affection—of 
loving regard and service. 

The service which literature renders— 
that is, the kind of literature prized by 
the editor and his readers—cannot l« 
marred or degraded by any of the un- 
worthy motives we have mentioned. It 
is a ministration to the mind and the 
affections—the highest and noblest enter- 
tainment the world can offer. Therefore 
the editor finds for himself and for his 
readers a special significance in the 
Christmas season. It comes toward the 
year’s end, when he is laden with gifts 
richer and more varied than Santa Claus 
brings. And, as he stands at the door 
of the house of entertainment opened 
with the holiday number, he is agreeably 
sensible of a wealth of treasure beyond 
what is there disclosed to his readers, 
and, prompted by the distinctive note of 
the season, he cannot refrain from taking 
these readers into his confidence as to 
what is invisibly in store for them in 
future numbers. He cannot make a 
clean breast of the whole matter, since 
more than two-thirds of the incoming 
argosy is hidden from his own vision, 
and will be as much of a surprise to him 
as to the readers of the Magazine, who 
must therefore be content with the few 
promissory notes he offers them and which 
in due time are sure to be redeemed. 

On the other hand, there is one very 
important feature of the Magazine dur- 
ing the coming year with which our 
readers are already pretty well acquainted 
—the new serial novel by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. Among the present writers of 
fiction, Mrs. Ward not only stands first 


in the finished excellence of her art, but 
is almost without a rival in the dramatic 
interest and popular appeal of her novels. 
It is a significant fact that serial fiction 
of this high order is now invariably 
published in some first-class American 
magazine even when it is written by 
English authors. A generation ago this 
honor was still to a large extent shared 
by the best English magazines with the 
best American. Now, in this or any 
other respect, there is no English maga- 
zine which can compete with any one of 
several first-class American magazines. 

This is conspicuously the case in the 
matter of short stories, and yet we can 
remember when there were some excel- 
lent ones in Blackwood and a few other 
English periodicals. Of those now ap- 
pearing in these publications an Amer- 
ican magazine could print few, they are 
so inferior to the excellent American 
standard. When an English writer hap- 
pens to excel in the production of short 
stories, he offers them to some good 
magazine on this side of the Atlantic. 

In this kind of fiction American 
writers have held the first place for half 
a century. But the advance they have 
made in the last ten years is amazing, 
whether we consider the artistic quality 
of the work or its wide appeal. Where 
we could get one good story ten years ago 
we can get a dozen better ones to-day. 

In this field, which is of the greatest 
importance to a magazine standing chief- 
ly for excellence in imaginative litera- 
ture, the editor need make no promises 
to his readers, to whom the names of a 
score of writers end the quality of their 
work are familiar, and who have learned 
to expect new names and new types. 

We give as much of other literature 
in this Magazine as we give of fiction, 
but it is exacted from the writers of it 
that it shall be as interesting. It must 
be, in its several fields, new knowledge, 
as truly as the imaginative writer must 
make new disclosures in his creations. 
Those readers who have been interested in 
Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan’s re- 
markable revelations in the department 
of chemistry, as to the creation of new 
and the transformation of old commercial 
factors, will be prepared to relish with 
fresh zest the results of his second trip 
for us to Europe, where he has made 
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himself acquainted with the latest ex- 
periments in the laboratories of the great 
chemists, leading to new and important 
discoveries, some of which belong to the 
region of pure science and have no direct 
relation to commerce. 

The famous inventor Thomas A. 
Edison will tell through his friends, 
Frank L. Dyer and T. Commerford Mar- 
tin, some striking chapters in the story 
of his singular career. 

In exploration and travel, the reader 
is accustomed to expect the best from a 
Magazine which during its whole career 
has made this field peculiarly its own. 
The continuation of its arctic record 
will soon appear in a dramatic story of 
the Anglo-American Polar Expedition, 
which had for its object the clearing 
up of the most important geographic 
question involved in the exploration of 
this region. The story abounds in ex- 
citing adventure. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke will write of 
his travels in the Holy Land. Norman 
Duncan, who has won rare distinction by 
his graphic and realistic Labrador stories, 
now turns from the fishers of that north- 
ern coast to the Bedouins on the crimson 
sands of the vast Arabian Desert. Charles 
Wellington Furlong, whose picturesque 
and masterly Oriental sketches, portrayed 
by pen and pencil, have already illumi- 
nated our pages, is to travel for us in the 
unexplored interior of Patagonia. Jack 
London will tell of his trip around the 
world in his tiny yacht, and Marie Van 
Vorst will give us new studies of the 
great rivers of the world, which she has 
followed from their sources to the sea, 
with illustrations by Castaigne. The 
mention of these names of travelling 
writers will recall to our readers the sig- 
nificant fact that all but one of them 
have been widely known as writers of 
fiction; and that exceptional one is richly 
endowed with imagination. Certainly 
their articles will have the interest of 
stories, will be, indeed, contributions to 
current imaginative literature. The imag- 


inative writer alone fully tells the truth. 

Stories of the great battles of recent 
modern history, as told by the survivors 
of these conflicts, have been collected by 
Robert Shackleton, 


who will make of 
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narratives of heroic 
Frederick Trevor Hill, author 
of the intensely interesting series, “ De- 


them fascinating 
actions. 
cisive Battles of the Law,” will revive 
with like dramatic force the agitating 
critical moments of the most famous 
street in America—will, in fact, tell the 
story of Wall Street. Those who like 
to see—-and who does not?—the great 
personalities of American history divest- 
ed of the official masque will enjoy 
Colonel William H. Crook’s familiar por- 
trayal of General Grant, the prospect of 
which must vividly appeal to the curiosity 
of all who have read his homely chronicle 
of Lineoln’s days in the White House. 

Here the editor pauses in his hurried 
and almost breathless display of his good 
fortune. He might go on with his 
promises—he might speak of coming 
articles by Professor Lounsbury and the 
light they will throw uponedisputed ques- 
tions of usages in English speech; and 
he might assure the reader that he shall 
not lack his wonted satisfaction with new 
disclosures in science, literature, archeol- 
ogy, biography, and history; but these are 
the constant currents of the Magazine’s 
bountiful stream which never fail. He 
cannot, however, refrain from an expres- 
sion of recognition and appreciation due 
to the artists whose brilliant and varied 
illustrations heighten the charm of every 
number of the Magazine and give an add- 
ed aecent of color and fancy to the holiday 
numbers. The work done by the most emi- 
nent of these artists—by Edwin A. Abbey, 
Howard Pyle, and others—this Magazine 
has exclusively. Mr. Pyle is not only 
preeminently a master of his art, but as 
an imaginative writer excels in a kind of 
romance which he has made quite entirely 
his own, and of which he has often con- 
tributed fine examples to this Magazine. 

Thus we are brought back to our holi- 
day number, which our artists have done 
so much for. It is called the Christmas 
holiday number, yet in none of the nu- 
merous stories which it contains is there 
any mention of Christmas. But the 
spirit of the season animates every fibre 
of its being, and generous in its 
affluence that it overflows the limits of 
the special issue and makes for the reader 
a Christmas all the year round. 
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ke | Caligula’s Vaudeville Début 
st- 
oy BY N. A. JENNINGS 
r- 
of _ } 
ALIGULA was the mildest-mannered, brought up on the bottle by good Mrs. 
ity sweetest - tempered, gentlest, most James Biggs. The Biggs children played 
ele ; lovable of creatures. If Caligula with Caligula just as any other children 
: had known anything about ancient would have played with a kitten, and he 
ed Roman history, he would have felt sorely grew up as one of the family, loving and 
aggrieved that such a name had been given’ kind and gentle as a Newfoundland dog. 
od him, for it did not fit him a bit. But The whole family took a great pride in 
his Caligula knew nothing of history. He could Caligula’s education, and no one enjoyed 
ng not read, although, for one of his family, the lessons more thoroughly than Caligula 
he he was highly educated. himself. He roared with joy when he first 
Caligula was a big African lion; or, learned to jump through a paper - covered 
es- rather, a great big New Jersey lion of hoop, held high in the air by Miss Gwen- 
nd \frican lineage. He was born in captivity, dolyn Biggs, known to the public as Mlle. 
all as the saying is; but it is not exactly the Dalza, the Dainty Bareback Equestrienne. 
ew right expression to use, for Caligula was He manifested huge delight when he at last 
no more a captive than is a house cat. It sueceeded in waltzing on his hind legs to 
ol would be better to say, perhaps, that Ca- the plaintive piping of the steam-calliope. 
ire . ligula was born in domesticity, although he When Caligula was four years old and 
e's first saw the light of 
He day in the little men- 
agerie tent which 
ail formed an important 
lue part of the Biggs 
ied Brothers’ Consolidated 
ory Colossal Cireus _ and 
" Monster Menagerie of 
id- the Universe. But 
lay just as the most 
mi- infinitesimal microbe 
ey, may have the longest 
“os of names, so it was 
ine with the Biggs Broth 
nly ers’ show. There was 
as but one small circus 
of ring, and John and 
James Biggs, their 
ely wives and sisters, sis 
on- ters-in-law and broth- 
" ers-in-law, and a few 
oli- . of the older children, 
made up the whole 
one troupe of performers. 
nas From the day he was 
nu- born Caligula was the 
ere pet of the entire Biggs 
the family, and when, a 
few weeks later, Em- 
bre press escaped one night 
its from her cage and was Pi 
of shot to death by a bad- Petes Newed 
le ly frightened village 
aer constable, her mother- THE BIGGS CHILDREN PLAYED WITH CALIGULA JUST AS OTHER 
less baby was carefully CHILDREN WOULD HAVE PLAYED WITH A KITTEN 
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majestically beautiful, disaster overtook the 
Biggs Brothers’ Consolidated Colossal Cir- 
cus and Monster Menagerie of the Universe, 
which resulted in the show going into the 
hands of the sheriff, and the properties and 
live stock passing into strange hands under 
the hammer of the auctioneer. But James 
Biggs would as soon have thought of selling 
one of his children into slavery as of part 
ing with Caligula. So, although it took 
nearly every dollar of the careful savings 
of Mrs. Biggs, the good woman cheerfully 
gave the money, and Caligula saved 
from the general wreck. 

“ Of course, Jim, I wouldn’t have had Cal 
go into a stranger’s hands,” said Mrs. Biggs 
to her husband later, “ but I can’t help won 
dering what we are going to do with him 
now that we’ve got him. You know Cal 
eats an awful lot, and he has always been 
used to the best. I know he is the dearest, 
sweetest lion I ever knew; but we can’t start 
a menagerie with only one lion and nothing 


was 


else, can we, dear?” 
* No, Betty, we can’t,” said Mr. Biggs, 
“but [ll tell vou what we can do: we can 


go into vaudeville with him, and make good 
money, too. Why, Cal knows more tricks 
than any lion ever knew in the world, and 
they are just aching for novelties.” 

That very morning James Biggs went to 
the local vaudeville theatre and asked to see 
the manager. 

” He's back on 
in the box-office. 

Mr. Biggs went around to the stage door. 


the stage,” said the man 


“e’s down under the stage,” said the 
property-man. 
Mr. Biggs found the manager sitting on 


a trunk in the low-ceilinged room under the 
stave. He was smoking a cigar and gazing 
pensively at a lot of large French-plate mir 
rors which were leaning up against a wall. 


“(ood morning!” said Mr. Biggs, cheer- 
fully 
* Mornin’,” growled the manager, puffing 


at his cigar. 


“I've called to see if you don’t want a 
good lion act,” went on Mr. Biggs. “ I’m 
Jim Biggs, lion-tamer.” 

“Huh! How many lions you got?” 


“Well, I’ve only got one, but he is—” 
‘Nothin’ doin’,” interrupted the manager. 
“T’ll work cheap to begin with,” persisted 
Mr. Biggs. “ Take a chance and you won’t 
revret it. I'll make good all right, and I’m 
up against it hard, man. I need the money,” 
“Do, eh? Up against it, are you?” said 
the manager with a grunt. “ Well, so’m I. 
See them there mirrors leanin’ there? D’ye 
know what them things me? They 
stand me, just as they be, more’n a thousand 
dollars cash. A gal comes along, a couple 
o’ weeks ago, an’ says as how she’s the real 
thing when it comes to dancin’ an’ gives me 
a string o’ talk "bout bein’ broke, same’s you 
done. Said if I'd get these mirrors that she 
needed she’d do a dance, an it ’d look like 
there was a whole ballet troupe on the stage. 
what with the reflectin’ o’ the glasses an’ 
the way she’d arrange the lights. I bit all 


cost 
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right. She works me into orderin’ all them 
lookin’-glasses, an advancin’ her a hundred 
to live on while they’re comin’ from New 
York. Yesterday she skips out an’ leaves 
me with the goods on me hands. And now 
you come along with a measly old moth- 


eaten one-lion act an’ want me to set you 
up in business, build a big cage on my stage, 
and go to a lot o’ expense for an act that’s 
a frost on the face of it. No, sirree!” 

But Mr. Biggs, experienced showman, had 
been thinking hard while the manager re- 
lieved his feelings. 

“Who said anything about a one - lion 
act?” he inquired, with a curious smile. “ I 
can give you a twenty-lion act!” 

‘Twenty potato-bugs, you mean. Quit yer 
kiddin’.” 

“IT mean exactly what I say. 
you twenty trained lions on the stage at 
once—forty, if you want them, or a hun 
dred—all doing the same tricks at the same 
time, like a—like a com pany of soldiers.” 

“Oh, go on,” said the manager, wearily. 

‘Very well,” said Mr. Biggs, as he turned 
to go. “If you can afford to throw away 
the chance to exhibit a couple of hundred 
trained lions at one time on your stage for 
the sake of saving two or three hundred 
dollars, I have nothing more to say.” 

“Why don’t you make it a thousand lions 
and be done with it?” 

“Oh, a few hundred more or won't 
bother me. It depends upon how those mir 
rors work.” 

‘Say, what are you a-gettin’ at, anyway?” 

“Why, can’t you see? Those mirrors are 
on your hands, a dead loss up to date. Set 
them up on the stage the way they were to 
be put for that girl, who was going to make 
a whole ballet troupe of herself. Instead of 
the girl, put Caligula on the stage and 

‘What's he got to do with it?” 

*Who?”’ 

* Gallagher.” 

‘Oh, Caligula? He’s the lion. Put him 
and me in the centre of the stage with the 
mirrors all around behind us, ring up the 
curtain, and the audience will think the 
stage is full of men and lions, instead of only 
Cal and me being there. See now?” 

*Great!” shouted the manager, jumping 
up and slapping Mr. Biggs on the shoulder. 
“Why didn’t you tell me that in the first 
place? It ‘ll be the biggest animal act in 
the world. There ain’t never been nothin’ 
like it nowhere. We can coin money at it, 
me an’ you. You put in the lion and your- 
self, an’ I'll put in the lookin’-glasses an’ 
book the act, an’ we'll have to hire a man 
just to count money for us. But let’s get 
right down to business. I s’pose there'll 
have to be a high fence o’ iron bars, 
or somethin’, at the front o’ the stage 
to keep the lion from jumpin’ down into 
the orchestry.” 

“Oh, you can make the fence of wood and 
paint the bars black. So that it is high 
enough and looks strong it will be all right. 
Caligula won't trv to break through, and 
he wouldn’t hurt a baby if he did. He was 
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raised a pet right in my 
family. Plays with my 
children.” 

“It’s a go. Come up to 
my office an’ we'll fix up 
the deal and sign a con- 
track.” 


The manager was a busy 
man for the balance of the 
week, and posters appeared 
on all the fences announc- 
ing that “Caligular, the 
Great and Only Mirror 
dancing Lion in the World,” 
had been engaged at enor- 
mous expense direct from 
Europe, and would positive- 
lv appear for the first time 
in America at the regular 
matinée on Monday. For 
further particulars see daily 
papers. 

Mr. Biggs and the man 
ager talked it all over, 
and concluded that it 
wouldn’t do to have the 
stage full of lions at the 
rise of the curtain on the 
act, for the sudden ap- 
pearance of several hun- 
dred lions might possibly 
startle the ladies and chil- 
dren so that a panic might 
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result. PN 
‘You an’ Galagher had ; 
better come on from the “GREAT!” SHOUTED THE MANAGER, JUMPING UP AND SLAPPING 


side after the curtain’s 
up,” said the manager. 
“It won't be so sensational, but it ‘ll be 
safe. It won’t scare ’em if they are on to 
it that there ain’t no bunch o’ lions there, 
no matter how it looks. An’ look a-here. 
Don’t you go an’ weaken on that there busi- 
ness o’ puttin’ yer head in Galagher’s 
mouth. I seen a man do that thing at a 
circus one time, but I ain’t never seen two 
hundred men do it to wonst.” 

“Don’t worry; I'll deliver the goods,” 
said Mr. Biggs. 


On Sunday night Caligula was quietly 
installed in his cage at the extreme 
back of the stage, where he would be out 
of the way. Monday afternoon Mr. and 
Mrs. Biggs and their five children were 
early at the theatre, and soon thereafter 
Mr. Biggs came out of his dressing-room in 
pink fleshings with a leopard-skin or two 
picturesquely disposed about his person. He 
wore a bath-robe over this prehistoric cos- 
tume, and carried a large pasteboard club 
in his hand to heighten the resemblance to 
a mighty hunter of the Stone Age. The 
gentle Caligula had never been touched with 
a club or a whip in his peaceful life. 

The great lion act had been kept for the 
last of the performance. All was ready. 
Mr. Biggs opened the door of the cage and 
called Caligula out, while the stage hands 
made a rush to get up into the flies, and 


Ar, BiGGS ON THE SHOULDER 


the other performers locked themselves in 
their dressing-rooms. Only Mrs. Biggs and 
the five children were on the stage when 
the curtain went up to the grand march 
from “Tannhiiuser” by the orchestra. 
The children stood in the rear entrance 
with their mother and patted the family 
pet as he waited to go on. Then, with 
a great fanfare of trumpets—a little shaky 
and off key on the part of the trombone- 
plaver, Mr. Biggs and Caligula walked 
quickly out on the stage. The glare of 
the footlights and the blaring brass in- 
struments interested Caligula so at first 
that he did not notice the mirrors until 
he was well in the centre of the stage. 

Then, for the first time in his quiet life, 
Caligula saw a full-grown lion glaring at 
him. Then he saw another and another 
and another! There were whole vistas of 
lions. They stretched away in long lines 
until they were lost in the hazy distance. 
There were regiments of lions, armies of 
lions, multitudes of lions, and behind them 
a million lights were glaring and lighting 
up the terrifying scene! 

Caligula’s mane stood on end. Instantly 
thousands of manes bristled on every side. 
Caligula waved his tufted tail and gently 
swayed from side to side. All the other 
lions did the same thing. Caligula showed 
his teeth and took a step forward as he 
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gave a mighty roar. 
Countless lions bared 
their teeth and step 
ped towards him, but 4 
the orchestra made 
such a that 
Caligula did not no 


noise 


tice their silence. 
He was badly fright 
ened. With a howl 
of terror, he sprang ’ 

g wv 
back from the lions < 
on his left and dash > 

Y 


ed for the other side 
of the stage, only to 
find that hundreds 
of lions were coming 
for him there. He 
turned and went fly- 
ing back and met 
another advancing horde! 


Mr. Biggs rushed after him and 
called to him not to be frightened, 
but the music drowned his voice 


and Caligula was too panic-stricken to pay 
attention to anything except the world of 
lions which threatened him. The civilized 
New Jersey lion felt that his last hour was 
come, He was driven to bay by a multitude 
of cruel-looking beasts, all thirsting for his 
blood. Very well; if he had to die, die he 
would; but not without a mighty struggle. 


For the first time in his life Caligula felt 
stirring in his blood the fierce lust for bat- 
tle, such as had been that of his ancestors 


in tropical Africa for generations, but 
which had been always dormant in him. 


With his tail lashing angrily from side 


to side, and his great tawny body quivering 
with rage, he faced the mighty host of his 
enemies. They, too, had suddenly become 


enraged, and their eves gave back glare 
for lare. Mr. Biggs, armed with his 
paper club. the danger-signal, and tip- 
toed as softly as possible as far as he could 
get from his transformed pet. Before he 






saw 


could reach the entrance, where his wife 
stood trembling for his safety, Caligula, 
with a blood-curdling roar of ferocious hate, 


gave a flying leap for one of the lions at the 
back of His a lversary 
leaped for him at the same moment. They 
met in mid-air with a crash, and the largest 
of the mirrors crashed with them into a 
thousand pieces. 

Caligula, eut and bleeding and _ terribly 
frightened, darted out of the open 
door, into the warm sunlight, and down the 
street. \ moment later Mr. Biggs. in his 
pink tights and leopard-skins, burst from 
the doorway and sprinted after him. Pe- 
destrians gave one horrified look and fled 
for their lives. Horses ran away, and their 
drivers did not try to stop them. The faster 
thev went the better the drivers liked it. 

On and on, out beyond the houses into the 
country, went Caligula and the pursuing 
Mr. Biggs, the lion far in advance. At last 
the great tame cat stopped at the edge of 
a bit of woods, and a little later Mr. Biggs, 
all out of breath, reached him. Caligula 
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stage 
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rubbed himself against his master and 


purred gladly with a noise remotely re 
sembling a circular saw. 
In the mean time the audience in the 


theatre applauded and clapped their hands 


until they were timed. It had been the most 


exciting act they had ever seen, and they 
wanted more. They wanted an _ encore 
They thought that the least Caligula and 
the man with the leopard-skins could do 
was to come back and bow their acknowl 
edgments. 

Put Mr. Biggs and Caligula never came 
back. Mrs. Biggs, carrying her husband's 


proper clothes, traced them, by dint of in 
quiries, to the woods. That night Caligula 
was led back to the town and shipped in 
a big crate by the 3.42 a.m. train to an 
animal-dealer in New York. A little later 
he was sold to a big cireus. Mr. Biggs 
bought a moving-picture show with the pro 
ceeds. At last accounts he was doing well. 
So was Caligula 
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Stars and Dimples 
BY RUTH McENERY STUART 


LE Sis Cow was jes’ a-perishin’ to laugh, 
So she had to chaw hard on her cud 
When she come a-trudgin’ home wid a little spotted calf 


Dat she ‘lowed she had found in de wood 


Three white stars like its mammy’s on its ears 


Cow, she took de number wid a grin, 
Same as de chillen’s mammy, tickled mos’ to tears 


At her dimples breakin’ out in baby’s chin 


Six white stars down a-waitin’ at de gate 
Sundown drappin’ into dark 
Calfie ambles middlin’ stiddy, spotted head agin’ its mate; 


Wonder do it reco’nize de mark! 


Wonder do de Baby know de mammy dimples, too, 
When he doubles up his fist to pound ‘em in 
A-crowin’ an’ a-preachin’, wid a high ole hullabaloo, 


While dey interchange de secret, chin to chin 





























Nee vond 


In the Bird-House 


, what’s goin’ on over in the flamingo ranch?” 


“Oh, that old fellow is proposing; he’s lost the power of words, so he’s talkin’ in signs.” 








HARPER'S MONTHLY 


A Just Punishment 


















HE play of the evening was Julius BROOKLYN 
Cesar. Two young high-school boys sat once 


MAGAZINE. 


He Knew Father 
















































Posing 





-— for a picture on the garden 
Sat as high up as the wall, 
And was hardly ‘fraid at all; 
Higher up than Polly’s head, 
Twice as high as Kate, 
Posing for a picture on the garden gate. 







Posing for a picture on the garden gate, 
Kind of funny how you look 
When you have your picture took; 
Don't feel just the same, somehow, 
While you sit and wait, 
Posing for a picture on the garden gate. 
Epwarp HALL 
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PUTNAM. 





teacher relates how he 


endeavored to convey to a nine- 
near me. The assassination scene had just year-old pupil some idea of beauty in the 
come to its climax and great Cesar had abstract and 


effect upon the cultivated 


fallen. Just then I heard one of the boys individual. 

whisper to the other: “ Now, William,” said the teacher, “ we 
‘Gee! I’m glad Brutus killed him. He’s will suppose that your mother should place 

the man that wrote Cesar.” a vase of beautiful flowers in the centre of 


the dining - table. What 
would your worthy father 
say as he sat down to eat?” 

“What are those weeds 
doing there?” said William 
promptly. 


Not Satisfied 


HERE is a bright young 

attaché at the British 
Embassy in Washington 
who, shortly after his ar- 
rival in this country, was 
a guest at a dinner given 
by the wife of a well-known 
official at the national 
capital, a hostess whose 
hospitality is notoriously 
inadequate. 

rhe repast was of the 
usual “sample” kind ex- 
pected by any one who had 
ever been a guest at the 
house. It served merely as 
an appetizer to the hungry 
Briton, and when coffee was 
brought his ill - concealed 
dissatisfaction was most 
amusing to the other guests 
The hostess, however, did 
not notice it, for she said to 
him amiably: 

“ Now, do tell me when 
we may have the pleasure 
of having you dine with 
us again?” 

“Immediately, madam, 
immediately.” was the un- 
expected reply. 


The Modern Child 


OBERT, aged four, the 
chubby and pretty son 
of a scientist, had lived in 
the country most of his 
short life. One day a caller 
from the near-by city, wish 
ing to make friends with 
the little fellow, took him 
on his knee and asked, “ Are 
there any fairies in your 
woods here, Robert ?” 
“No,” responded Robert, 
promptly, “but there are 
edible fungi.” 
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Miss Charity Slummer’s Class 


The Sunday before 


ind the Sunday after Christmas, 





Brevity 


HE following is told of two Maine 

farmers who were well known for the 
brevity of their speech. They met, one morn 
ing, on the village road, and each drew 
rein while this dialogue ensued: 

‘Mornin’, Zeb.” 

‘Mornin’, Cy.” 

‘What d’you give yer hoss when he 
was sick?” 

* Turp’ntine.” 

* Turp’ntine ?” 

“Yep.” 

*Git-ap.” 

*Git-ap.” 

That was all; but the next morning they 
met again and once more drew rein: 

‘Mornin’, Zeb.” 

* Mornin’, Cy.” 

‘What d’you say you give yer hoss when 
1e was sick?” 

* Turp’ntine.” 

* Turp’ntine ?” 

* Yep.” 

‘Killed mine.” 

‘Killed mine.” 

Git-ap.” 

Git-ap.” 


Per Week 
Trotrer. “ How are you getting on?” 
WALKER. “ Fine! I’m running a hospital! 
for cats, and I charge twenty dollars a weak 
purr.” 


He Took the Liberty 
MEMBER of the International Prison 
Commission once inspected a jail in 
Kansas, and being much impressed with the 
appearance and behavior of the prisoners, 
took occasion to express his approval to 
the warden. 

“Yes, they’re a polite lot, all right,” an- 
swered the warden, “and quite smooth. 
Not long ago the smoothest of the bunch 


left us quite informally, ever since which 
time I’ve been a little sceptical touching 
them. The man who escaped was thought 
ful enough to leave me a note of apology. 
‘IT hope you will pardon me,’ he wrote, ‘ for 
the liberty T am taking.’ ”’ 











is Robby dangles from a branch, observe 
his splendid grit. 

His curls they are so much like springs 
it doesn’t hurt a bit! 





The First Steeplechase.—Diana Wins on Pegasus. 





The Sky 


BY GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


BOVE the walls and climbing high, 

Che blue begins they call the sky; 
It’s made so high and wide—I know— 
To give the wind a place to blow. 


And clouds that go a-sailing by 

Need every bit of all the sky; 
Besides, if it were small and tight, 
How could it hold the stars at night? 


But one thing that I can’t see through 
Is why they made the sky all blue; 

And now, in April, it is spread 

With blue like violets overhead 


I think I'm glad it is not white, 

For then the sun would be too bright; 
Perhaps they thought blue sky might be 
More comfortable for you and me. 


Sometimes it looks so soft and deep 

I wish it were not quite so steep: 

Too steep to climb,—and when I fall 
I don’t go the right way at all! 


One morning for an hour | 

Kept trying to fall into the sky, 
But fell into the grass instead, 

And almost always bumped my head. 
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